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Preface 


Fos years many school librarians have expressed the need to develop 
a mutual understanding with school administrators of what it takes for 
a school library to function well in the educational program. This con- 
stant problem indicates a need for better communication of ideas between 
the administrator and the school librarian. A meeting of minds is essential 
in order to produce the kind of school library prograim that is a vital part 
of learning. However, this involves not only the principal and the school 
librarian, but also the superintendent, the school board, the teachers, and 
the community. There must be a continuous educational effort at national, 
state, and local levels to enlarge the vision and to create a climate that 
will produce progressive action and growth. 

The pattern for the organization of instruction to improve learning as 
set forth in the recent publication, Images of the Future, by J. Lloyd 
Trump presupposes the availability of an abundance of materials for 
learning and resources including libraries in order that the master teacher 
may “utilize the best possible instructional aids” in preparing and planning 
his instruction and that the student may “do more independent work in 
libraries.” Since the improvement of instruction is of major concern to 
school administrators, it is fundamental that the role of the school library 
as an instructional materials center be thoroughly explored and under- 
stood if it is to make its maximum contribution to the learning process. 
It is hoped that this issue of THE BULLETIN will provide an impetus to 
principals and school librarians to move toward this goal. 


EstHer V. Burrin 
President, American Assn. of School Librarians 
Librarian, Westlane Junior High School 
Washington Township, Indiana 








Introduction 


‘ion issue of THE BULLETIN is addressed primarily to the principal 
whose librarian is willing to assume responsibility for administering a 
library which meets the needs of the students and faculty. These needs 
must be continuously determined by members of the school community, 
including of course, the librarian. The librarian looks to the principal to 
provide an environment in which the school library can become effective. 

There are, however, principals who have a broader vision of the role of 
the school library than have their librarians, and it is hoped that the 
material in this publication will help these principals in raising the sights 
of their librarians, and working out steps by which new goals may be 
achieved. 

The effectiveness of library facilities may be judged largely by the 
extent to which critical reading is developed and encouraged. Critical 
reading and thinking can be encouraged through almost every activity 
of the library if this goal is kept steadily before the faculty. 

There is no presumption here that the recreational role of the school 
library should be ignored, but rather an assumption that the cost of 
schaol library service cannot be justified unless the library makes a dis- 
cernible contribution to the purposes of the educational institution in 
which it operates, and these purposes are not primarily recreational. 

Steady growth in the nature and scope of responsibility has character- 
ized school librarianship since its inception in the nineties. The school 
library of the early 1900's was chiefly of service to the English department. 
Intensive cooperation with history teaching often came next, and was 
followed in the typical high school of the thirties by cooperative planning 
with core curriculum teachers. In the fifties, the effective school library 
met demands from every department. 

The new school library standards to be published by the American 
Library Association in 1960, include qualitative and quantitative criteria 
for measuring the adequacy of library service in both elementary and 
secondary schools. The close relation of one type of criteria to the other 
is stressed throughout the document. 

In recent years, growth of the elementary-school library has made pos- 
sible a more meaningful use of the high-school library for many boys and 
girls who now enter secondary school familiar with basic library tools and 
ready to profit from acquaintance with more difficult materials. In such 
progressive systems, the school librarian has a stimulating opportunity 
for experimentation in methods of library instruction. 
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In both secondary and elementary schools the library is coming to 
function as a materials center, housing not only books, magazines, pam- 
phlets, and pictures, but also films, records, filmstrips, globes, and models 
or other background materials for community study. When listed in the 
catalog, either individually or by general subject, the latter becomes as 
easily available as the former. 

While this concept of school library service is not unanimously ac- 
cepted by school librarians, it is one held by so large a number of the 
members of the American Association of School Librarians that an of- 
ficial endorsement was deemed desirable. This statement, “The Philos- 
ophy of School Libraries as Materials Centers,” adopted in 1956, is 
included in this issue of THE BULLETIN. 

A second official statement, “The School Library Bill of Rights” presents 
the position of the Association on matters where the principles are not 
truly controversial, but where their application is highly so. The state- 
ment was planned to make specific for school libraries the philosophy of 
book selection officially stated by the American Library Association in 
“The Library Bill of Rights.” Each faculty is urged to study its book 
selection policy and be prepared to defend its choice of materials by 
reference to its own statement, which in most cases will be based upon 
these two nationally recognized ones. 

If it is agreed that the library should in most cases house all instruc- 
tional materials, then is the management of the textbook collection by 


the librarian a natural extension or a completely unjustifiable burden upon 
the librarian? 


A textbook collection housed some distance from the library and 
serviced by students under one librarian’s direction consumes so much of 
the librarian’s time that the library, no matter how adequately housed 
or provided with materials, cannot serve its purpose. The fact that a 
number of school systems are building new schools with the textbook 
room adjoining the library reflects the belief of many administrators that 
the textbook collection should be administered by the librarian. 

If this be true, then sufficient assistance must be provided not only 
to take care of the record keeping for texts, but also to relieve the 
librarian of some of his library responsibilities. The management of any 
sizable collection of books, even though titles are selected by the teaching 
faculty, involves decisions which a clerical assistant cannot make. The 
relation of texts to supplementary and library materials, duplication 
among and between departments, disposal of obsolete materials—these 
are typical of many problems on which the librarian in charge of a text- 
book collection must have time-consuming conferences with other staff 
members. 

The editor regrets that it was not possible to include in this issue of 
THE BULLETIN a full discussion of library study hall relationships, but a 
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problem which has generated so much heat over so many years could 
not be adequately treated in a publication of this kind without consuming 
more space than could be given to one subject. It can only be said here 
that tensions will be reduced as librarians with other educators come to 
see that the study hall itself—not its relation to the library but its relation 
to the development of proper study habits in students—is the problem. 

Library facilities need to be available to the student when he needs 
them, and this need may be for group or conference projects during his 
class period rather than his study period. In schools where the student's 
schedule does not include a study hall period, provision must be made 
for flexible scheduling which permits library usage by all students. 
There is need for much more imagination and experimentation than has 
so far been expended in this important area of educational administration. 

Probably the most frequent misunderstandings between librarian and 
principal grow out of the librarian’s belief that the load of clerical work 
involved in running a library rests too heavily upon him, and that the 
gravity of his situation is not realized by the administration. 

While it is granted that this may be the case, it is also possible for the 
librarian to lessen tensions by formulating practical goals for his librarv, 
and to present them convincingly. The wise principal will urge iis 
librarian to formulate goals and to present them in relation to anticipated 
achievement. 

Educators concerned with school library development may well re- 
member the definition of education often used by Dr. Ernest Carroll 
Moore: “Education is learning to use the tools which the race has found 
indispensable.” Let no one doubt that the human race has found 
indispensable the records of man’s accomplishments in creative as well 
as practical endeavor. To present the creative role of the school library 
in the educational process through practical illustration is the purpose of 
this publication. 

Laura K. MARTIN 

Associate Professor of Library Science 
University of Kentucky 

Guest Editor 
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Standards for School Library Programs 
RUTH ERSTED 


ie new publication, Standards for School Library Programs, offers 
a wide span of information, and, it is hoped, an equally large measure 
of inspiration. These national standards, which replace those published 
in 1945 under the title, School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow, have 
been prepared by the American Association of School Librarians (AASL), 
and will be published early in 1960. 

The committee of AASL responsible for their preparation turned to two 
groups of people for information, counsel, and criticism. In one group 
were hundreds of practicing school librarians and supervisors; in the 
other, the members of an Advisory Committee representing twenty edu- 
cational organizations and other national groups vitally concerned with 
today’s elementary and secondary schools. In other words, the Standards 
are not the result of the members of one professional group working by 
themselves, but rather the cooperative product of many professional and 
lay people, from principals to board members, classroom teachers and 
architects, whose relationship to the school prompts a concern or a 
responsibility for the use and development of school libraries. 

Any reference to standards still makes most people think first in terms 
of quantitative standards, even while recognizing the greater importance 
of qualitative standards. While specific figures are included in the new 
edition of library standards, they are not presented for use in isolation. 
The importance of this statement cannot be over-emphasized. The major 
emphasis throughout the publication is on the definition and description 
of a functional school library program, its policies and practices, and 
then, what it takes in the way of staff, materials, budget, and quarters to 
have such a program. 

With these two ideas in mind, it is the intent of this article to provide 
elementary- and secondary-school principals with an introduction to the 
new standards for school libraries and some of its highlights. Since no 
standards are of any value unless they are known and understood and 
used, it is also our intent to stimulate principals’ interest in reading 
Standards for School Library Programs at least once. (This, it should be 
known, is only one third of the assignment given to the school librarians 


Ruth Ersted is Supervisor of School Libraries in the State Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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at a recent national meeting of the ALA. One of the speakers at this 
meeting, a secondary-school principal, was encouraging the librarians to 
assume a leadership role and urged that they begin by reading the new 
standards three times. ) 

The content of Standards for School Library Programs has been 
organized in three broad areas: The School Library as an Educational 
Force, Planning and Implementing the School Library Program, and 
Resources for Teaching and Learning. The appendixes include a 
bibliography and specifications for library quarters and equipment, 
procedures used to compile the Standards, and a list of the Standards 
Committee, its consultants and other participants. 

The stated objectives of the school library and its program are those 
which appeared in the first compilation of national standards, but it is 
recognized that the methods and materials used to achieve them have 
undergone several changes since 1945. Whatever the administrative 
pattern adopted by the school for handling the expanded list of materials, 
and no single pattern is recommended, it is imperative for the principal 
to be informed about the advantages of centralizing the selection, 
acquisition, organization, and distribution of all materials. “School 
libraries as instructional materials centers,” the statement of philosophy 
adopted by the AASL in 1956, is included with the comment that the 
Standards “interpretation of the scope of the school library is in agree- 
ment with it.” 

The school library program, as it relates to the many services, activities, 
and instruction provided for children and young people, is governed by 
a number of general principles which serve as guides to the librarian. 
Among these are the need for the philosophy of the library to reflect that 
of the school; the need to provide materials and guidance services to meet 
the individual needs of all youngsters, beginning with the kindergarten 
and continuing through the senior high school; and the desirability and 
necessity for taking library materials and instruction to all parts of the 
school. 

The various facets of the program for children and young people are 
given in detail under the headings of Reading; Reading Guidance; 
Guidance in Listening and Viewing; Reference Services and Research; 
Library Instruction; Personal, Social, and Vocational Guidance; and 
Student Assistants. 

Unlike some subjects or programs that do not affect every pupil and 
every teacher, the library is a cooperative enterprise involving everyone 
within the school and many individuals and groups outside it. Specific 
responsibilities are outlined in the Standards for the state school board, 
the chief state school officer, the local board of education, the superin- 
tendent, the school principal, and the curriculum coordinator. 

It has been said many times and in many ways that the degree to 
which the school library is successful can be measured by the cooperative 
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working relationships between teachers and the librarian. The importance 
of this statement is recognized in the Standards by outlining in detail ten 
general principles governing teacher-librarian relations, including the 
library services provided to teachers, teachers’ contributions to the library, 
and those parts of the library program that are the joint responsibility of 
both teachers and librarians. 

Still another group of people, and the institution employing them, is 
involved in the development of better school library services and facilities, 
even though they are not members of the community or the school staff. 
Probably no principal needs to be told that most teacher-education 
colleges or departments should be expected to provide prospective 
teachers and school administrators with more information about library 
services and resources through courses, or parts of courses, at both the 
graduate and undergraduate level. Demonstration or laboratory school 
libraries can also be utilized for this purpose. 


The need for more of the schools to provide quality education and the 
reorganization of small school districts are two of the factors presently 
stimulating the addition of instructional specialists—including school 
library supervisors—to school staffs and to the staffs of state departments 
of education. Principals in school systems having or needing a library 
supervisor can find in the Standards the basic principles for the ad- 
ministration and organization of school library supervision at the state, 
city, county, or multi-district level; a description of an effective program 
at the various levels; and desirable personnel qualifications. 


Closely related to supervision is the library service center whose 
growth in recent years has frequently been the direct result of recom- 
mendations in a school library supervisory program. Such a center may 
be organized to serve different purposes for different types and sizes of 
schools; it may be responsible primarily for the centralization of 
processing tasks or a well-stocked resource center providing many kinds 
of materials and services; it may serve a number of districts too small 
to provide good independent school library programs; several larger 
districts modernizing their ordering and technical procedures, or it may 
be limited to one district. Whatever the services offered, all principals 
will find information relating the value of a center to their particular 
school library’s plans for growth. 


Three of the chapters in the Standards containing information about 
the library staff, the materials collections, and quarters include the 
quantitative standards, but again as they are related to a program of 
activities, instruction, and service, and also to each other. The increases 
in figures over those in the earlier edition of the Standards for materials, 
budgets, personnel, and space are due to numerous factors such as the 
ever-growing number of books available each year (which in turn de- 
mands more time for review and selection), the increased cost of books 
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and audio-visual materials, and, of course, the basic concept of the school 
library as something more than a roomful of static books. 

Since staff is the greatest single component in the library program, 
perhaps the philosophy behind the figures and their use deserves some 
elaboration here. In chapter 7, “The School Library Staff,” the initial 
paragraph states: “A competent, effective library staff is the keynote to 
good school library service. No matter how vast the collections, how great 
the funds, or how spacious the quarters, a school library cannot function 
fully as an educational force in the school if the size of the library staff 
is inadequate or if the librarians are lacking in the special qualifications 
their work requires.” 

“It should be stressed, however, that the personnel standards are based 
on the assumption that the school library meets standards for materials 
collections, funds, and space; and, above all, that the library program 
is an active one. The standards are recommended with the major purpose 
of making it possible for the school to have or to work toward a complete 
library program for students and teachers.” 

In all probability most principals will have severai questions about the 
library that cannot be answered by Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams, especially since the publication is not a text, but it is hoped that 
the information included will provide satisfactory replies to those ques- 
tions pertaining to fundamentals. In addition to the areas already 
mentioned, there are many others, both large and small, such as the 
library in the new school, the professional library, the library program 
for schools with an enrollment under 200, the importance of making 
materials easily accessible, and principles of library design. It is the hope 
of the American Association of School Librarians and the American 
Library Association that principals’ use of these Standards as tools of 
evaluation and as guides for planning improved services and facilities 
will help to strengthen school library programs everywhere for boys and 
girls. and their teachers. 








Chapter II 





School Libraries and the National 


Defense Education Act 
JOHN G. LORENZ 


‘Toe National Defense Education Act covers many aspects of education 
and provides many opportunities for the improvement of schools. Certain 
of the titles, however, will be of immediate and vital interest to principals 
and staffs of secondary schools. In the field of school libraries, Titles III 
and V are the most important in relation to printed and audio-visual 
materials, while Title II offers loans to students including those who wish 
to become school librarians, and to teachers who may wish to attend 
colleges and universities for education in librarianship. Title VII which 
provides funds for research and experimentation in more effective 
utilization of television, radio, motion pictures, and related media for 
educational purposes offers unique opportunities for school and college 
personnel as well as public, private, and professional organizations to 
devise and carry out projects which may lead to improved educational 
practices. 

Title III provides financial assistance for strengthening instruction in 
the fields of science, mathematics, and modern foreign languages. In- 
cluded in its provisions are funds for equipment, materials, and minor 
remodeling of space for the utilization of equipment acquired. An 
opportunity is provided here for schools to obtain money for their libraries 
to purchase printed and audio-visual materials in the specified fields, 
equipment for the use of audio-visual material, and minor remodeling of 
space for housing and the use of these materials. 

Title V provides for emphasis in the fields of guidance counseling and 
testing. Here, again, school libraries can help improve their school’s 
program by securing materials to be used with students in vocational and 
educational counseling, and professional and reference materials to be 
used by the guidance and teaching personnel. To assist in identifying stu- 
dents with outstanding abilities, school libraries can provide professional 
materials on the administration and use of standardized tests. 

Administration of Titles III and V is given to each state’s department of 
education, and plans developed by state departments are approved by 


John G. Lorenz is Director of the Library Services Branch, Office of Education, 
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the U. S. Commissioner of Education. There are provisions in both titles 
for private schools, but for the public schools approval of projects and 
disbursement of funds to individual schools or school systems are 
administered by the state departments of education, under provisions set 
forth in the individual state’s plan. Since each plan is different, it becomes 
extremely important that each school administrator become familiar with 
his own state plan provisions. 

In some states specific mention is made of materials and implications 
for school libraries. For example, in its plan for Title III, one state 
provides for state department supervisors to advise and assist local school 
administrators in selecting, procuring, and using equipment and materials 
effectively; to prepare lists of instructional materials and equipment; to 
evaluate and produce instructional materials; and to maintain listings of 
available resource materials. In a section dealing with local plans, criteria 
for determining priority are that projects be supported by a program of 
library services and that there be provision for encouraging talented youth 
to do research and utilize their superior abilities to the maximum. A 
further requirement is that status studies used as a basis for application 
include information on provisions for library service. In Title V_ this 
state provides that local systems make available to students and guidance 
personnel educational and career information. 

It is clear that under such a state plan, the opportunities for improve- 
ment of school library services are great. Each school principal should 
examine closely his own state’s plan for its implications for school 
libraries. 

In planning local projects it is important that principals have full 
knowledge of their state’s plan, its priorities and standards and also other 
local school system projects which may have been submitted or are in 
preparation. Full use should be made of the knowledge of materials and 
sources of materials that librarians and teachers have in order that 
programs in science, mathematics, foreign languages, and guidance be 
supported by a wide range of all types of materials. In providing for the 
gifted and superior child, a wealth of resource is necessary. Science, for 
instance, is not learned only from a laboratory or a textbook; both are 
necessary for information and technique, but beyond that a student must 
gain an understanding of the history and philosophical thought behind 
modern science as well as current developments in order that he be more 
than technically expert. In mathematics, it is not enough that the student 
be able to “figure” and to answer problems mathematically, he must be 
aware of the development of mathematics and the great men in the field. 
In foreign languages grammar is not enough; a wide range of books in the 
language must be provided so that the student may learn to read, under- 
stand, and speak the language with facility. These are areas in which 
many materials are necessary to true education and in which the school 
library and its resources are fundamental. 
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There are several recently published lists of suggested materials in 
the field of science, mathematics, foreign languages, and guidance. A 
helpful guide to these materials is included in a manual prepared by the 
Council of Chief State School Officers entitled, Purchase Guide for Pro- 
grams in Science, Mathematics, and Modern Foreign Languages (Ginn 
and Co. $3.95). In addition to specifications and advice on the purchase 
and educational use of 954 selected items of equipment and discussions 
of special problems in the use of this equipment, it contains an annotated 
bibliography of materials in these three fields for teachers and students. 
Approximately 500 recent items of printed materials are listed in the 
bibliography. Another valuable list is School Library Materials in Science, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, and Guidance and How To Use Them, 
first published in School Life, January-February 1959. A reprint is 
available on request from the Library Services Branch, Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, D. C. This publication is a list of bibliographies of materials in the 
fields mentioned, including bibliographies published by the U. S. Office of 
Education, National Science Teachers Association, the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, and the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


Under Title II, principals can render a service by making sure that 
students who wish to receive loans for their further education realize that 
training for school librarianship is included in the terms of this title. 


There are many opportunities in the field of school librarianship because 
of a shortage of trained librarians. Classroom teachers who are interested 
in becoming school librarians can also qualify for loans to take courses 
in library education. A pamphlet describing loans under Title II and 
listing institutions of higher education participating is available from the 
Student Loan Section, Division of i'cher Education, U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Among the objectives of Title VII are the experimentation in the 
adaptation of newer media for presentation of academic as well as other 
subject matter, and the training of teachers in the use of such media 
with maximum effectiveness. Since contracts for research can be made 
by the Commissioner of Education after selection and approval by his 
Advisory Committee with public or private agencies, organizations, 
groups, or individuals, there is an opportunity for a school to plan an 
experiment designed to discover the relationships of school libraries to 
the new media and the interaction of these two factors in the improve- 
ment of education. Principals, superintendents, or any individuals or 
groups interested in designing such research projects should write for 
grant application instructions and related materials to the Educational 
Media Branch, Office of Education, U. $. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Planning a local school program under the National Defense Education 
Act is a challenge to a principal to create step-by-step improvement in 
his school’s program. What is the program now? What can the faculty 
do to plan a better one? What printed and audio-visual materials will be 
needed? Cooperative work by all members of a school’s administration 
and faculty will undeniably create a better school. Part of that better 
school will be a better library. Growth of school libraries in materials 
and services must accompany and parallel the improvement of instruction 
under the National Defense Education Act. The Act also gives principals 
the opportunity to broaden guidance services, strengthen the professions 
of teaching and librarianship, and contribute to educational research. 





As a learning center, the library fosters a respect for good workmanship 
along with the thrill of acquiring library skills and “ultimate wisdom.” 


—Photo by West Seattle High School, Seattle, Washington. 








Chapter Ill 


Programs in Action 





A. Promising Practices in Secondary School Libraries 
MARY HELEN MAHAR 


Scam school principals are aware that recent developments in 
education have many implications for school libraries. Studies of 
American high schools, the National Defense Education Act, the uses of 
newer communication media, and heightened public interest in educa- 
tion are causing changes in curriculum, teaching methods, and materials. 
New courses in mathematics, science, and foreign languages; the identi- 
fication and guidance of gifted students; and television instruction in 
high schools must be supported by school library collections and services. 
In maintaining balanced programs of secondary education, school prin- 
cipals understand the importance of effective school libraries. 

Many high-school principals in cooperation with school librarians and 
teachers have strengthened programs of general secondary education by 
revising curricula and, at the same time, planning new approaches to the 
organization and use of school library materials. Promising practices 
of school libraries described in this article reflect this cooperative 
planning. These practices of various high-school libraries over the 
country are either emerging, or in current use, and are presented here as 
suggestions to principals, to assist them in improving secondary schools. 
The adoption of any of these practices by a high school should, of course, 
be adjusted to the philosophy, purposes, and needs of the individual 
school and community. 


ScHOOL LiprARY COOPERATION IN PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 
Curricula designed to offer special programs for the gifted require 
school libraries to provide greatly enriched collections both in content 
and type of material, with close cooperation between teachers and school 
librarians in planning the selection and use of these materials. Some high 
schools are offering new sequences or “tracks” in English, social studies, 
mathematics, science, and foreign languages, beginning in the junior 
Mary Helen Mahar is School and Children’s Libraries Specialist in the Office of 
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high school, for gifted students preparing for college. In these high 
schools, school librarians are cooperating by adding to their collections 
mature books and materials. These materials not only provide new 
reading and audio-visual experiences for students, but also contribute 
to the special methods used in the new curricula. 

In one high school (grades 9-12) which is participating in a program 
for advanced placement of students in college, the teachers and librarians 
have planned together for new courses of study, in the core subjects, 
grades 9-12, with advice from professors on the faculties of neighboring 
colleges. These planning conferences have led to the inclusion in course 
outlines of such materials as source books for social studies, periodicals 
of literary criticism, “The Little Magazines” for creative writing, the 
literature of philosophy for English, and advanced and up-to-date books 
in science and mathematics. The library of this high school, therefore, has 
added to its collection these materials, and the librarians have worked 
in the classroom and in the library with teachers and students in 
guiding their use. 

The seminar, which is coming into practice as a method for advanced 
courses in high schools, requires students to use more complex research 
tools and techniques than are usually taught in high schools. School 
librarians and teachers are assisting these students in becoming inde- 
pendent users of adult research and reference books. In seminars, teachers 
are recommending the purchase by students of classical and standard 
titles, sometimes in paper-bound editions, and school librarians are 
exhibiting good editions of these titles to guide their selection. 

School librarians, teachers and students, and often interested com- 
munity members are working together to compile reading lists for gifted 
boys and girls, based on such advanced bibliographies as Good Reading, 
edited by the Committee on College Reading of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, the Bookman’s Manual, and special lists in subject 
fields. Although booklists are the primary responsibilities of librarians 
and teachers, the participation of community members and students in 
the compilations of booklists heightens interest in the books, stimulates 
reading to be shared by parents with their high-school boys and girls, 
and improves community attitudes towards books and reading. Students 
who have read wisely and widely before entering college not only are 
better equipped to meet the requirements of advanced college courses, 
but also bring greater maturity to all of the demands of college life. 


GuImpANCE PROGRAMS AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
School librarians are improving collections of guidance materials in 
school libraries by selecting professional books, periodicals, and reference 
materials for guidance directors, and are providing information on sources 
of materials and testing services. For counseling students, school 
librarians are providing enlarged collections of vocational, occupational, 
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and educational materials and are making these conveniently available to 
guidance directors and students. In one high school, the guidance 
director’s office adjoins a room of the high-school library suite which is 
reserved entirely for guidance materials. In another new high school, 
the librarian purchases duplicate copies of college catalogs and pamphlet 
series on vocations for the guidance director's office, which is equipped 
with special shelving. Librarians continue to guide high-school students 
to books of fiction, biography, and subject fields, which are both in- 
spirational and informative on worthy careers. School librarians have 
long been recognized as having unique opportunities to give informal 
personal, educational, and vocational guidance to high-school students. 
As school libraries are serviced more adequately by professional and 
clerical staff, the possibilities for this guidance service will be enlarged. 


SERVICE OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES TO FoREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 

Expanded programs in foreign languages have presented new chal- 
lenges to school librarians. Great emphasis has been placed on learning 
to speak and understand languages through instruction in languages be- 
ginning in the elementary school and extending through junior and senior 
high schools. The use of modern language laboratories requires collec- 
tions of tapes for use in listening booths and in classrooms. School 
libraries, functioning as materials centers, are adding collections of tapes 
in foreign languages in their collections. The inclusion of language in- 
struction recordings and play-back machines in school libraries is becom- 
ing more prevalent, and libraries are lending students recordings for 
home use. Books in foreign languages appropriate for high-school stu- 
dents are now selected for school libraries, and foreign language teachers 
are requiring reading in foreign language library books. Since locating 
books in foreign languages suitable for high-school] language instruction 
requires the use of many different sources, school librarians are using 
professional periodicals in the foreign language field, and special lists 
as selection tools. 


ScHoo.t Lrsprary SERVICE TO CLASSES 


School principals are recognizing the need for more than one librarian 
to service high-school libraries, even in schools with relatively small 
enrollments, in order to provide for flexible school library programs. It 
is important that school librarians be free to leave the library for work 
in classrooms with teachers and students. School librarians are assisting 
teachers in the classroom by describing methods for locating materials 
for a specific unit of study, by introducing books and materials of special 
interest to the class group, and by informal consultation with individual 
students on materials loaned to the classroom from the school library. 

School librarians are lending books and materials to classrooms for 
extended periods of time, and are adjusting circulation regulations to 
methods most satisfactory to different teachers. For example, remedial 
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reading classes in junior high schools are provided by the school library 
with special collections of materials for the classroom. These collections 
are supplied with fresh materials as the need arises. School librarians 
are also providing exhibit materials for classrooms—book jackets, clippings, 
pictures, and realia, for example, to motivate use of materials. 

Teachers and librarians are scheduling classes, as needed, for periods 
in the library in order to give students ample opportunities under super- 
vision to investigate and use library resources. Activities at these times 
may include the use of library research tools, such as the card catalog 
and other indexes, locating community resources, reading of books, 
periodicals and pamphlets, listening to recordings, viewing films and 
filmstrips, and selecting from all of these materials for further study. 


ScHOOL LIBRARIES AND EDUCATION BY TELEVISION 


The use of closed circuit television for teaching and television channels 
for class instruction has many implications for school libraries, but library 
practices related to teaching by television are in incipient stages. Never- 
theless, it is apparent to principals, teachers, and school librarians that 
special provisions must be made for the use of books and materials in 
relation to television instruction. It must be made possible for television 
teachers, particularly those televising from studios a distance from the 
school, to consult with librarians and teachers on materials to be 
recommended for student use. Since television instruction is a lecture 
method, it is even more important that materials used by students clarify 
and illustrate the television lecture. Whether new materials—guides, 
manuals, etc.—may have to be developed for students taught by television 
is a question of real concern to educators. These problems point to a need 
for cooperative planning by television instructors, principals, teachers, 
and librarians. 

School librarians are providing information on sources of kinescopes 
and, in some instances, including them in school library collections. They 
are also assisting teachers in their appropriate use in classrooms. School 
librarians continue to promote, through exhibits and informational ma- 
terials, television programs of educational value and to relate books and 
reading to these programs. Modern high-school libraries include books 
and materials on both the creative and scientific aspects of television, and 
on vocations in television. 


Use or Descriptive BULLETINS AND Lists As SERVICES IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


In those high-school libraries which have adequate paid clerical help, 
librarians are organizing and planning services to teachers and students 
in more systematic ways and are using printed or mimeographed bulletins 
and forms to expedite these services. Bulletins such as those describing 
services to teachers, and forms requesting class use of the library, help to 
provide equitable library service for the whole school. Mimeographed 
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lists of new books and materials regularly provided for teachers and 
students, continuously revised lists of library materials in subject fields, 
and special lists for units of study are services given regularly by school 
librarians. 
CENTRALIZED SCHOOL LiBRARY SERVICES 

Centralized ordering, cataloging, and processing for school libraries in 
small school systems, as well as large systems, are becoming more com- 
mon. These services, in one school district, are provided for the eight 
high schools of the system, with a professional librarian to coordinate 
them under the general direction of a school library supervisor. Paid 
clerical assistants are also employed in each high school in this system in 
order to provide special services such as bulletins and lists and to give 
the librarians in the schools full time for professional service to teachers 
and students. 


LIBRARIES IN SCHOOLS WITH ENROLLMENTS UNDER 200 


Special attention is being given by school boards to school library 
services for elementary and secondary one- and two-room rural schools, 
and other schools with very low enrollments. In rural areas of such size 
that small schools cannot be consolidated, county or district boards of 
education are employing school librarians to service small schools within 
administrative units. These librarians are selecting, with teachers in the 
smaller schools, permanent collections for each school, and providing, 
from a central collection of materials, circulating books and audio-visual 
materials for the schools of the district. These school library specialists 
are working with board of education staffs, as well as with teachers in 
schools, to develop educational programs and special services equal to 
those provided in larger schools. They spend time each week in schools, 
becoming friends with the teachers and children. They gain under- 
standing of the teachers’ methods, and learn the interests and capabilities 
of the students so that materials can be provided which fit the specific 
needs of the teachers and the pupils. These books and materials can 
then be used in the basic program of the school as well as for recreational 
reading and independent use. 


ScHoo., LipraRy-CoMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 

Some school principals and superintendents have organized Parent- 
Teacher committees to evaluate high schools. In such communities, one 
of these committees is usually responsible for the evaluation of the school 
library and its services. School librarians in these communities provide 
the committees with professional books and materials as guides to the 
evaluation of the school and its program. The recommendations made by 
parent-teacher committees after study, consultation, and discussions are 
usually more convincing to school boards than those made by school 
personnel alone. Community participation in school planning not only 
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improves school-community relationships, but also produces better 
schools, including improved school libraries. 

School librarians are building community resources files, which list 
community members and organizations as possible sources of information 
and materials. They also list community institutions—services, museums, 
industries, and agencies—to which teachers may bring students for edu- 
cational field trips. For example, often individuals living in school com- 
munities are pleased to lecture in schools on foreign countries they have 
visited, show their pictures, or lend costumes and objets d'art representa- 
tive of other countries. Community members who speak foreign 
languages fluently will give occasional lectures to foreign language 
classes. Industries using modern scientific processes often conduct tours 
for high-school science students. The school library community resource 
file facilitates the use of these opportunities by teachers for their classes 
and, therefore, vitalizes both the teaching program of the school and 
community participation in this program. 

School librarians continue to serve as the liaison between the public 
library and the school. In some communities, carefully constructed plans 
for school and public library cooperation in selection of materials, student 
use of public libraries, and school visits by public librarians are resulting 
in efficient utilization of community library services and resources. 
School and public librarians continue to plan, cooperatively, book fairs, 
exhibits, and book talks for junior and senior high schools. 

In some communities, local radio and television stations are giving 
time to programs directed by school librarians, newspapers are allotting 
space to columns reviewing school library books and materials, and 
stores are providing space for exhibits planned by school librarians. 
School librarians invite PTA members to serve on library committees; 
one high-school librarian asks parents to review books for a periodic 
printed booklist. Parents, teachers, and students are working together on 
assembly programs sponsored by school librarians and student library 
assistants. Many positive contributions to better high schools through 
school library-community relationships are being made. 


SERVICES TO PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Librarians are adding to school library collections more materials for 
principals and teachers—journals of educational research, professional 
journals in subject areas, syllabi, and course outlines from many places 
of the country—so that school staffs can have materials at hand to assist 
them in locating materials and learning new methods for the improvement 
of teaching programs. In larger school systems, school librarians are 
drawing on central professional libraries to give service to busy principals 
and teachers in the school building where they are working. In both 
individual schools and school systems, librarians are providing permanent 
collections of professional materials in school libraries. Whenever school 
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library quarters permit, a special room, or space within the school library, 
is set apart for school faculties to read, browse, and select professional 
materials for more intensive study. 

The opportunity for principals and teachers to keep abreast of current 
educational trends, research, and information can reduce to a great degree 
the time lag between new discoveries in education and their application 
in schools. In service to communities, administrators, teachers, and stu- 
dents, school librarians are educators and partners of all those concerned 
with the complex tasks of improving schools. 


B. Reading Guidance Through 
Teacher-Librarian Cooperation 


MARGARET A. WINGER 


BR RPOSEFUL activity and controlled informality are the keynotes of 
the many high-school libraries striving today to foster permanent interest 
in reading by developing programs through teacher-librarian cooperation 
in reading guidance. The force behind the successful program is the 
secondary-school principal. Through intelligent and enthusiastic leader- 
ship, the principal “sets the stage” to effect the operation and continued 
vitality of any program. Fortunate is the school administered by a 
principal who reflects the importance of reading through an enthusiastic 
sharing of books read with faculty and students, an informed interpre- 
tation of the library to teachers and students, a willing cooperation in 
library planning, a strong belief that every subject should be enriched by 
reading beyond the textbook, and untiring efforts to locate funds for 
purchase of varied and rich library materials. Such leadership is the 
spark that ignites vital classroom instruction. 

With this fire burning brightly, class projects go beyond the confines 
of the classroom, teacher-librarian planning follows naturally, students 
receive more meaningful reading guidance, and the wealth of the 
materials in the library is more intensively and extensively used. 

The administrators and the faculty members of the William Howard 
Taft High School of Chicago have a strong belief in the importance of 
increasing library-classroom integration for better reading guidance and 
are experimenting constantly with developing a dynamic program that 
will influence all subject fields. As a preface to descriptions of actual 
projects, these facts about the school community might interest the 
reader. The activities were planned for a metropolitan high school of 


Margaret A. Winger is Librarian in the William Howard Taft High School, Chicago, 
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2,400 students. Approximately 65 per cent of the student body goes on to 
college. The academic program is organized on a two-track system. The 
school is located in a middle class, stable community almost suburban 
in character because of its location on the very edge of the city. The 
school employs two professional librarians and a library clerk. 


Tue History TEACHER AND THE LIBRARIAN WorK TOGETHER 

Among the many examples of teacher-librarian cooperation engaged 
in at Taft, the writer has chosen to describe a selected few which may 
stimulate others to further experimentation. Recently an interesting 
project developed from working with a teacher of a class of gifted 
students studying United States history. Working from a sociogram of 
the class, the teacher assigned panel discussions on diplomatic and 
economic problems of the late nineteenth century as an aid to developing 
leadership in the class. 

The assistance of a librarian was sought to help in the project. The 
sociogram, the text used in the course, the instructor's plans, and the 
results of teacher-pupil planning on the unit were given to the librarian 
to consider in planning for library integration. From the material it was 
obvious that additional adult material would be needed to meet the 
challenge of the unit; therefore, the librarian borrowed a number of books 
from the Short Loan Department of the Chicago Public Library. (The 
high-school libraries in Chicago are fortunate in having weekly deliveries 
of material from the main library to supplement class work. ) 

Following cooperative teacher-library planning, the librarian discussed 
with the class the major reference sources, card catalog, subject headings, 
Dewey Decimal classification numbers, and the most important books to 
be consulted to assist in studying the complex problems of the unit. With 
interest aroused, the students attacked the solution of their individual 
problems with a drive that was a joy to watch. The librarian continued 
to work closely with this class, and guidance of these students continued 
to be challenging during the semester. 


TEACHERS OF SCIENCE AND THE LIBRARIANS WorK TOGETHER 


At Taft, reading in science and mathematics is more than the recre- 
ational reading of a few avid fans; it has become functional. Van 
Nostrand’s Scientific Encyclopedia,’ chemistry handbooks, mathematics 
dictionaries, and Newman's World of Mathematics? are well thumbed 
from student use inspired by teachers of chemistry, physics, mathematics, 
and biology. 

An extensive reading program is carried on by two teachers of biology. 
The librarians cooperate by placing natural science books on a book 
truck in the library reading room. The classes come to the library, where 
a librarian makes a few remarks on the new titles just added to the 
collection, and the teacher recommends other titles through brief, in- 
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spiring comments. After this introduction, most students quickly find 
books that appeal to them. For the undecided few, individual reading 
guidance follows; and the broad range of titles available through co- 
operative teacher-librarian ordering is put to excellent use. 

In mathematics a teacher and a librarian worked together in selecting 
a variety of materials based on the newer concepts as developed in the 
integrated mathematics program at the University of Illinois. With the 
newer materials available, students make frequent requests for books on 
math from the librarians. 

The impact of sputnik, combined with the more extensive reading in 
science classes, has created such a healthy interest that many students 
in writing research themes for English classes are investigating scientific 
subjects. To illustrate, among several papers completed recently were 
“A High-School Student Views the Theory of Relativity,” “The Threat 
of Nuclear Radiation,” “Plastics in Surgery,” and “A Fifth Dimension?” 
Guidance in science and mathematics can help challenge students to 
broaden their reading interests. 


DEVELOPING A BROADER READING BACKGROUND 


A class in world literature created another opportunity for close 
alliance of the librarian, teacher, and students. During one semester the 
teacher decided to try a new approach in developing the reading back- 
grounds of her students and asked a librarian whether she would co- 
operate in meeting this objective. The librarian complied by giving a talk 
on the value of good literature. Prior to the librarian’s visit, the class had 
been assigned a theme for comparing and contrasting two books written 
by different foreign authors. To assist in meeting the long-term objective 
of creating broader reading backgrounds, as well as the themes, the 
librarian presented the best sources for choosing books for personal 
reading. She also helped students select two titles that might have 
similar themes suitable for comparison. Among the titles selected for 
presentation were: Books for You,* Good Reading,* Living with Books,* 
Bookman’s Manual,® the Fiction Catalog,’ Patterns of Reading,* Books 
Are Bridges,® The Worlds Best Books,” Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries,’ Guide to Prose Fiction,'* Reading Ladders for Human 
Relations,"* and Books That Changed the World.** 

A discussion on the definitions of philosophy and critical writing 
followed. As a result, the librarian suggested that Building Your Philoso- 
phy of Life’® was a simple presentation of personal philosophy that might 
serve as a springboard for further exploration. Other readings available 
in the library and a review of important reference books in world 
literature and criticism concluded the formal meeting of the class. For 
the remainder of the term, the teacher and the librarians were en- 
couraged to see how frequently the lists were used and how rapport 
with the students developed as they asked for opinions on their current 
choices and discussed what they were finding in books to challenge them. 
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CHALLENGING READER INTEREST 


Among the many techniques employed to arouse interest in reading, 
one English teacher uses book jackets to serve as the appetizers for 
student reading menus. Having a broad reading background and being 
well-informed in the psychology of reading, she begins with the student 
where he is and stimulates him to climb the important ladder of quality 
in reading choice. The librarians cooperate in this venture by sending to 
the classroom a variety of titles selected from the library book jacket 
file, which is arranged by subject classification, and by giving individual 
reading guidance to small groups as they come to the library during 
class periods. 

Another teacher approaches the challenging of reading interest in a 
different manner. Early in the semester she takes an inventory of each 
student’s interests. From the inventories she develops individual reading 
patterns leading to the best of literature. When the first book reports 
are assigned, students come to the library in small groups for several days. 
Each student has three titles from which to choose and takes time in the 
library to dip into each as a means of selecting an appealing one. Fore- 
warned of the students’ coming, the librarians circulate around the library 
and offer brief, personal comments on the books. If they find a student 
who seems unhappy in making a decision on one of the three titles, other 
similar books are suggested. As the semester progresses, these students 


not only develop wider reading interests, but are also challenged to read 


better books. 


ENGLIsH LITERATURE AND RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 


To enrich the course of study for an accelerated class studying English 
literature, a librarian, after a thorough examination of the course of study, 
worked directly with the class and the instructor for a two-week period in 
developing a unit on research techniques in the field. Special emphasis 
was made on using all library resources available in this field in the 
Chicago metropolitan area. Since these students were college bound, 
they needed to know how to use the vast resources of the city for future 
reference. Cooperating with these accelerated students and their in- 
structor was rewarding because of the many comments of appreciation 
by the students in recognition of their growing ability to locate material 
on English literature in the libraries visited. They gained skill in the 
increased use of library reference materials to develop chosen topics. 


THe CouNSELORS AND THE LIBRARIANS WorK TOGETHER 
In the individual guidance program special projects arise from the 
interchange of ideas between the guidance departrnent and the library. 
Recognizing the therapeutic value of books, the adjustment counselor 
frequently discusses an emotionally disturbed student with a librarian 
to plan a reading program for him. Whenever a librarian needs infor- 
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mation on a student for guidance, the adjustment counselor furnishes and 
discusses the results of the student's testing records. The psychologist, 
who visits the school weekly, periodically refers areas of problems to 
librarians for consideration. Class counselors and librarians engage in 
discussions to understand and to serve the academic needs of the indi- 
vidual student. College planning often is enriched through the placement 
counselor and the librarians working together to furnish students with 
pertinent material to read on the subject. The cooperation of the 
guidance and library personnel forms a firm foundation for individual 
reading guidance. 


Hanpicap LEADS TO WORTH-WHILE ENDEAVOR 


Although most reading guidance develops out of the usual development 
of the school curriculum, there are times when the unusual in circum- 
stances opens new approaches. The 1957-58 school year in the Taft 
Library began with seemingly insurmountable problems. The remodeling 
and expansion of the library that was to have been completed in the 
summer was still in progress. Only a portion of the book collection could 
be unpacked. Since the new addition to the building was also incomplete, 
the administration, due to overcrowding, had to assign twenty English 
classes (average enrollment per period, 70 students ) and 10 study groups 
(enrollment varying from 40 to 105 students per period) to the library 
area each day. 

Obviously, library policies for the school year had to be altered so 
that the Taft Library Staff could function in reading guidance. While 
the librarians were considering changes of policy, it was encouraging to 
note that the principal, members of the faculty, and the student body 
were vocal in expressing their desires for library service. In fact, the 
situation stimulated immediate, and perhaps more insistent, demands 
than seemed to exist when library service was taken for granted and was 
open to all on a voluntary basis. 

How to meet these problems? Because of the limited number of books 
available, the librarians decided to purchase pocket books—a plan that 
had been considered and postponed for some time—to supplement the 
collection. The principal aided by delegating additional funds to the 
library for the new venture. Anxious for reading and reference materials, 
students and teachers cooperated with enthusiasm to choose titles for 
purchase. A wholesale book company gave the library attractive stands 
to display the pocket books. The carefully selected titles immediately 
became popular and many students began to read classics and a variety 
of non-fiction—especially in the fields of science and history—that might 
not have been chosen in standard bindings. The size and weight of the 
books did not seem ominous. The venture was so successful in stimulating 
reading that Taft will continue to purchase pocket books. 
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In fact, to encourage students to build their own personal libraries 
inexpensively, the Taft Library Staff sponsored a Pocket Book Fair. 
Books to be sold were chosen from the many titles listed in Paper Bound 
Books in Print, Fall-Winter 1958..* Thus, out of difficult times, came a 
project that was unusually successful in increasing and challenging the 
reading interests of students. 


CONCLUSION 


As a result of working with classroom-library integration, we at Taft, 
along with others who are participating in similar programs throughout 
the nation, believe that this kind of cooperative effort can lead to better 
reading guidance. The potential, however, has only been tapped. Every 
library needs a librarian who does not “only stand and wait,” but one 
who is experimenting constantly with varying techniques to bring all 
classes into the library, and the library into the classroom. Every subject 
teacher needs to use and to know materials beyond the text and to 
recognize the librarian as a resource person for planning class projects. In 
Chicago, English teachers are required to take a course, “Library Science 
for English Teachers,” which has been a step forward in teacher-librarian 
planning. As a result, we find newly assigned teachers actively engaged 
in planning library projects. Given larger library staffs, greater book 
budgets, and smaller classes, myriad possibilities are inherent in library- 


classroom integration for producing more mature readers able to cope 
with the growing complexities of modern society. 
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C. Curriculum <—> Library 
MRS. LUCILLE PETHEL 


_ a school library can only be effective if it is adapted to the 
curriculum and the teaching methods of its own school, a new school with 
a newly formulated curriculum can provide a challenge to the library's 
staff. This is what happened at the Edsel Ford High School in Dearborn, 
Michigan. 

The curriculum was built over a two-and-one-half year study period 
by a group of teachers and has continued in development for the past 
four years since the school has been in operation. Under the sponsorship 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation, 
twenty-seven Dearborn teachers had a semester's study at the University 
of Chicago. Following this, the same group formulated the curriculum 
in two school years of half-day sessions under the direction and advice of 
the Chicago faculty. Each department met as a separate group for four 
half-days each week. On the fifth day, the entire group met and heard a 
progress report on the work of one or two groups and received copies of 
the work in progress. 

During the second year, one of the two librarians was employed to 
begin ordering and cataloging materials. She attended the weekly group 
meetings and received copies of resource units and reading lists as they 
were written. The librarian provided the group with sources and bibli- 
ographies to help in building resource units, and meetings were also held 
with each department to discuss the purchase and use of materials for the 
library. These discussions with the accompanying close association with 
all departments were invaluable to the librarian in planning specific 
materials to add to the standard recommended titles and reference tools 
and in deciding on methods of making them most available. The faculty 
still keeps in close touch and makes requests and suggestions as they are 
needed. 


THe CurRicULUM 

While the library at Edsel Ford High School was set up to provide the 
necessary basic tools for any high-school library, the types and propor- 
tions of many of the materials were determined by the total curriculum 
developed for the school. In a report made by the Study Group, the state- 
ment is made that, “The possibilities afforded by the discrete subject 
matter type of organization were well-known to the members of the Group 
because all had come from schools organized in that manner. The pros 
and cons of the core-type organization were explored and fully discussed. 
The advantages and disadvantages of the broad-fields type of organization 
were analyzed quite carefully. Finally, after due consideration, the Group 


Mrs. Lucille Pethel is Librarian in the Edsel Ford High School, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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agreed to attempt to follow the broad-fields type of organization in the 
general education block of courses and, insofar as possible, in the elec- 
tive areas.” 

The general aims for the entire school were decided upon and the 
curriculum for each department attempted to further these aims as well 
as the specific aims of its own field. “It was observed that some of the 
school objectives might be reached more successfully if a curriculum 
could be designed to provide sequence, continuity, and integration at 
various levels and from several subject matter areas.”* 

This “continuity and integration” approach holds decided implications 
for the library. We find students attacking a specific subject from various 
angles. Because of this, the collection must often provide more specific 
and detailed information on many subjects than would usually be de- 
manded on the high-school level, as the students are more apt to be 
looking for a wealth of material on one subject than for a light historical 
approach. The gestalt theory of learning is emphasized, a theory in which 
“the emphasis is upon interrelationships of ideas which result in under- 
standing and insight. Moreover, the skills of problem-solving and gener- 
alization are stressed in this theory.”* The library soon becomes aware of 
the subjects of the “problems” being done by groups of students. The 
faculty is very helpful in notifying the library staff when they may expect 
to meet a new problem being investigated by a group of students. We 
lope along, trying to keep ahead in supplying enough material, for 
example, for seven classes on “Fluoridation” or “Red China.” 

In the meantime, a tenth-grade pupil rushes in, “Say, I need some 
pictures for a bulletin board on Basic Needs—you know, you've probably 
got twenty-five needs, like ‘money’, say. But that won't count, it’s got to 
be basic, like ‘security.’ Hey, you got a picture of a bank for that one?” 

What are some of the specific ways in which this library has adapted to 
the type of curriculum? The most obvious types of adaptation have been 
in the physical plant, the choice of materials, student use of the library, 
and the staff. 

THe PLANT 

With a curriculum stressing problem-solving, it is clear that many types 
of materials will be used. Rather than one text for each course, multiple 
texts are used, and classroom collections of materials are being built up 
as fast as possible. There are no large mass study halls in the school. 
Instead, the periods are lengthened to six full-hour classes a day. Each 
class has four hours a week of class work and one of directed study with 
the same teacher in the classroom or by permit in the library. 

Under these two plans, a first glance might assume less use of the 
general library. However, the opposite result has been evident. The use 

‘Report to the Fund for the Advancement of Education, “Overview,” p. 13 


*Ibid., p. 7. 
"Ibid., p. 5. 
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of classroom collections has been excellent training in the intensive use 
of materials for reference and has led to more demand for library re- 
sources. Students come to the library on study-period days both for 
reference and for recreational reading. Each semester the assistant prin- 
cipal in charge of class scheduling “sets” the study day for each depart- 
ment depending upon the number of classes scheduled for each. In this 
way approximately the same number of students are available each day 
for study periods thus equalizing the use of the library and making sure 
that each teacher may send a section of his class to the library on its 
study day. In addition, teachers often send groups of students for re- 
search work in a conference room, or may arrange to come to the library 
with an entire class when this class is beginning a research paper and 
needs the teacher and librarians to help them find materials. 

The library staff gives all entering students a two-period orientation 
course. During this time the students are shown the resources of the 
library, taught the use of the card catalog, Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature, various reference tools, and the record players. Work sheets 
and a final quiz on the material are graded and returned to the classroom 
teacher. As most librarians have learned, these lessons must be very 
general, and the material is not retained for long unless it is followed by 
practical application in the students’ courses. Lessons in study and 
research methods are part of the training in the human relations, the 
science, the social studies and the English-humanities courses. To quote 
from a description of specific lessons in an English-humanities course: 
“Another theme requirement for the unit was a research paper, based 
upon an investigation of an aspect of nature, in which the skills of 
limiting the subject, preparing a bibliography, outlining, notetaking, foot- 
noting, and reasoning to a logical conclusion were stressed.”* And, “In the 
reading of reference or guide material, the emphasis was upon the tech- 
niques of purposeful use of encyclopedias, dictionaries, indices, tables of 
contents, and Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature.”"> It has been 
gratifying to see that it is not just the top or good student who has 
learned elementary methods, but also the average and poorer student. 
The library staff needs to keep on its toes to furnish enough exact “docu- 
mented” references to fill the student demands. The library then, for this 
type of service to all students, must have a large seating capacity and 
plenty of storage capacity and shelving for materials. 


Additional floor space is needed in this type of library for equipment 
for the English-humanities program. As the Study Group has reported: 
“Most unusual in the English-humanities program itself is the fact that the 
course encompasses not only English but art and music as well. English 
and social studies have often been combined in curricula, but rarely on 
the high-school level is English found combined with the creative arts. 


‘Report to the Fund for the Advancement of Education, “Introduction To Study Areas,” p. 19. 
SIbid., p. 22 
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When the Study Group considered the idea of adding art and music to the 
English program, it concluded that the combination is really not an 
artificial one; certain basic elements are common to all three areas. The 
most striking similarity is in the element of communication . . . the literary 
artist, the person working in the visual arts, and the composer have 
fundamentally the same problem—the problem of communicating to the 
reader, viewer, or the listener.”® 

This course is set up for three hours of English instruction each week, 
one of music appreciation, and one of art. Since all students become 
concerned with the study of music and art, the library must furnish 
larger areas for the equipment and materials for the study. This involves 
storage space for the large prints which are selected by the art department 
for teaching and testing. Architect-type metal files are part of the equip- 
ment in the library work-storage room, and prints are cataloged by artist 
and title, labeled, and filed by artist. 

For the use of the music students, ten record players are part of the 
equipment of the library. These are built into specially designed desks; 
the machine being locked in one side of the desk; the turntable enclosed 
in the other half under a lid which can be lowered to make the unit usable 
as a study desk when it is not in continuous use as a listening station. 
Each machine has outlets for two sets of earphones so that, theoretically, 
twenty students may use the equipment at once. The desks are installed 
in three small, glass-walled rooms opening into the library. However, 
they could easily be installed in the main reading room, since there is no 
noise to disturb other students when the earphones are used. 

Has there been much damage to equipment? Very little, considering 
the extensive use of the equipment. All entering students are taught the 
use of the machines as part of the library's orientation program. The music 
department assists each day before school by issuing listening permits to 
any students who request them, the permits to be signed first by the 
study teachers, then presented at the library desk as record and ear- 
phones are picked up. This method of permits equalizes the use of the 
machines so we do not have all students in the library wanting to use 
them at one time. Each permit assigns the student to a machine number; 
a duplicate section of the permit is kept by the music department so that 
each student can be held responsible for the equipment he uses. This 
means that the student library assistant assigned to the desk must inspect 
the equipment at the beginning of each period. There has been almost 
no damage since this system was started, and each student takes respon- 
sibility for the equipment he is using. 

Records are cataloged by composer, title, form, and performer and are 
filed by record number in standard record-filing cabinets. Each is proc- 
essed by being put in a sturdy holder which also contains the slip cover 
to provide study materials, and a card and pocket, so that the student is 


*Ibid., p. 4. 
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charged with the record and has it cleaned and inspected by the desk 
assistant when it is returned. With intensive use, for instance, of par- 
ticular records used for class study, naturally, some records become so 
scratched that they must be replaced. However, there does not seem to 
be excessive damage for such general use of the record collection. 

Students may get listening permits either for assigned lessons or for 
recreational use for any of their study periods and may use the equip- 
ment before and after school without obtaining permits. The records 
have all been selected and ordered by the music department, but the 
cataloging, processing, storage, and upkeep of the collection falls on the 
library staff. The cataloging, especially, required a great deal of time 
when the collection was first started and still needs time as new records 
are added each year. 

Because of the set-up of the school system, the library, however, does 
not act as a complete audio-visual center. A central audio-visual depart- 
ment services all schools of the system, purchasing or renting movies, 
slides, and filmstrips, and sending them to the schools as needed. Projec- 
tors and equipment are stored in convenient places about the building 
and moved to the rooms as needed. This equipment is cared for by a 
teacher who is given one period of released time for this purpose and 
who also keeps the library record players in repair. Thus the library does 
not supply space for audio-visual materials or equipment except for the 
English-humanities program. 


MATERIALS 


In addition to the usual materials expected in a school library, the 
budget must provide for the purchase of records and prints for the Eng- 
lish-humanities courses. Records of all types (except rock-and-roll) are 
also used for purely recreational purposes and for individual study. Many 
students who are not usually exposed to music except of the most popular 
kind have become interested through the discussions in the humanities 
classes. 

Not so readily apparent is the requirement for more duplication of 
materials. For instance, duplicates of bound copies of Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature have been provided to give additional indexing for 
the very heavy use of magazine material. The complete issues of ninety- 
five magazine titles are kept on file for five years; all are available during 
the day and may be reserved for overnight circulation. These are not 
bound, but are filed as individual copies in order to service a larger 
number of students and to be more easily circulated. Because they are 
so readily available, the material is very useful for the “problem-solving” 
teaching as described above. Pamphlets are cataloged and circulated 
also for overnight use. 

For problems which are studied each semester, many duplicates of 
individual titles are necessary. These are put on an overnight reserve 
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shelf for the periods of greatest use. A collection is kept in the library for 
the use of students coming in on study time, while other sets of the same 
materials are kept on small metal book trucks and sent to the classrooms 
as needed. When this particular “problem” has been completed, the extra 
copies are kept in the library storage room until next needed. 

When another problem is to be explored, the teachers notify the library, 
and copies of new reading lists and resource units are available so that 
materials can be ready for peak demands. The students make use of 
many source materials such as copies of collections of historical docu- 
ments, and records of Supreme Court cases. As much reference material 
as is possible is circulated for overnight use. For example, older sets of 
encyclopedias are kept for this purpose rather than turned in as new sets 
are purchased. Older copies of yearly statistical volumes are kept, and 
circulating copies of atlases are available. Many duplicates of titles on 
reading lists are bought in paperback form; in fact, a few classic titles 
are available for purchase only in paperbacks. The fact that the curricu- 
lum is still being expanded and changed makes the selection of materials 
at once more arduous and much more interesting. The library routine 
never becomes “just more of last semester.” 


STAFF 


How does this type of curriculum affect the demands on the library 
staff? Of course we could use more! The cataloging of records alone 
requires many days of detailed extra work. The way in which elective 
courses are scheduled brings the library a large student staff, but this 
requires more time to administer. Students through 12B are assigned 
four required classes and two electives, which may be either vocational 
or avocational. Library Training is listed as either a vocational or avoca- 
tional elective, and credit may be given for up to two semesters. The 
number of students requesting the course is so large that it is necessary 
to refuse 10B students and also to limit the number accepted each class 
hour. Lessons, work sheets, training, scheduling rotation of duties to 
give diversified training, testing and grading all take a great deal of time. 
It is frustrating to know that much more detailed library service could 
be given by a larger student staff which could be trained by a full-time 
staff librarian. Instead, of course, only a small portion of a staff member's 
time can be devoted to the students being trained. 

Librarians will notice from the above that the library for this type of 
curriculum differs only in emphasis from the traditional secondary-school 
library. The floor space must be as large or greater, more and different 
kinds of storage must be provided, and different methods of circulation 
devised to give intensive use of materials. The staff must keep in closer 
touch with the demands of a curriculum which is still being expanded and 
must hunt for more specific materials. 
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The rewards come in a closer relationship with the faculty and a better 
understanding of the content and direction of the various courses. Li- 
brarians have always wanted to see more students trained in elementary 
research methods and able to use effectively all the materials which the 
library offers. This type of curriculum encourages this training, and 
students are better prepared for any studies they may attempt in the 
future. 


D. Supervision of School Libraries at the City Level 
MIRIAM E. PETERSON 


‘Le changing role of education reflects the general nature of social 
process and social change; likewise the changing role of supervision of 
the instructional program and services of the school reflects the changing 
role of the school in the modern world. Because of early preoccupation 
with inspection, control, and later teacher efficiency, the term “super- 
vision” has had unfavorable connotations. Similarly, the title of “super- 
visor” has been associated in the minds of teachers with autocratic 
visitation, checking, and rating of staff. Various substitute titles such as 
“coordinator,” “director,” and “consultant” have been suggested and em- 
ployed, yet in the long run, the title of “supervisor” seems to be the best 
understood and the least confusing in meaning. 


Among the long list of supervisory positions taken from a random 
sampling of the various titles held by today’s staff workers, Spears includes 
the following: “Director of Instructional Aids,” “Supervisor of Library 
and Textbook Section,” “Director of Elementary and Secondary Libraries,” 
and “Director, Texts and Libraries.”' The expanding role of the school 
library has resulted in the need for special supervisors. Particularly at 
city and county levels there is need for leadership in coordinating library 
services and practices and in promoting professional growth and develop- 
ment among library personnel. 


The modern philosophy of education and modern educational goals 
and practices have brought new insights to supervision. According to 
Spears, “Supervision has gradually moved from the improvement of 
instruction to the improvement of learning.”? Therefore, the improve- 
ment of individual pupil learning in each school community as it stems 


‘Harold Spears. Improving the Supervision of Instruction. New York: Prentice Hall, Inc. 1953. 
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from a superior program of library service, teaching, and guidance is the 
primary concern of school library leadership. 

Supervision in its highest form is creative—is that which seeks to de- 
velop latent talent, which encourages unique and resourceful contribu- 
tions, and which “draws out the best in everyone it meets. It encourages 
initiative, originality, self-reliance, and self-expression. It stresses success 
and lets failure slip into oblivion. It understands that there are many 
ways of attaining ultimate goals.”* Creative and constructive school leader- 
ship will take into account the following: the philosophy of education and 
the educational objectives of the school system and of the individual 
schools that it serves, democratic principles and practices, cooperative 
group processes, the results of scientific investigations and studies, the 
changing social structure of society and of the school community, a posi- 
tive rather than a negative approach, professional rather than personal 
relationships, strengths of individual personnel in promoting growth and 
development, long-range planning, and objective evaluation of the super- 
visory program. It will also be adaptive and developmental in nature, and 
regard the building of morale and good human relationships as important. 

The purposes, functions, and responsibilities delegated to school li- 
brary supervision will vary according to the composition, the size, and the 
location of the school area to be supervised. Supervision at the state level 
will differ from that at the county and city level; likewise supervision of 
a large city system will vary from that of a small one. 

The program of school library supervision in the Chicago Public 
Schools includes the following general areas of responsibility: (1) devel- 
opment, improvement, and expansion of the individual school library 
programs in serving students and teachers, (2) recruitment and in-service 
training of library personnel, (3) planning library quarters, equipment, 
and supplies, (4) development and maintenance of a well-balanced 
collection of library materials, (5) provision for and administration of 
centralized cataloging service for each high-school library, (6) coordina- 
tion of library services and cooperation with other bureaus and divisions, 
(7) contribution to and cooperation with school, community, and pro- 
fessiona! groups, and (8) evaluation of the library program. 


IMPROVING THE PROGRAM OF LiBRARY SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES 

Improving the program of library services and teaching is at the very 
core of supervisory endeavor. No matter how outstanding the collection 
of library materials nor how attractive the library quarters, it is essential 
to provide a dynamic program of services and of library teaching and 
guidance. In this atomic and nuclear age, no program has reached the 
point where it is beyond improvement. To vitalize the library program 
the supervisory staff gives special attention and study to the following: 

°Third Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National 


Education Association. Current Problems of Supervisors. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1930. Pp. 8-9. 
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1. Services of the library in nreeting curricular needs and interests of 
students and teachers 

2. Services of the library to the reading program of the school 

3. Services of the library to the personal and vocational guidance program 
of the school 

4. Integrated teaching of study and library skills, and provisions for 
independent study, reference, and research 

5. Provision for individual needs, interests, and abilities of all students— 


slow, average, and bright 
. Cooperation of the library staff with special teachers and departments 
. Program of publicity and public relations 
. Utilization of audio-visual materials 
9. Cooperation with the public library 
10. Contribution of pertinent research investigations 

In the development of special library projects and services in each 
local school, the supervisor renders encouragement and counsel. He 
provides opportunity for librarians to exchange ideas and share view- 
points at meetings and conferences. One high school in the Chicago 
Public Schools undertook a project of building a collection of colored 
slides taken and developed by a student photographer. The slides show 
the resources and arrangement of the school library, the use of the card 
catalog, the use of reference materials, and circulation procedures. Be- 
cause the slides are representations of the actual school library, they have 
certain advantages over commercial products on the same topics. They 
have been of particular value in the orientation of new students to the 
library, in training student assistants, and in teaching classes special 
phases of library utilization. Through the supervisory staff this project 
was described by the librarian in charge and the slides were presented to 
the various high-school librarians at a workshop meeting. 

Many phases of the library program can be reviewed and studied at 
meetings and conferences. At another meeting attention was directed to 
the topic of student assistants. A panel of librarians reviewed and dis- 
cussed The Pupil Assistant in the School Library. The presentation led 
to a sharing of student assistant practices in the various city libraries and 
was followed by a questionnaire regarding the program of student 
assistants in each high-school library. In planning workshop meetings 
for the current year, the supervisory staff in conjunction with a committee 
of librarians scheduled for consideration the role of the high-school library 
in providing guidance materials on college entrance requirements and 
offerings. A guidance teacher from one of the high schools described the 
cooperative activities of the guidance teacher and the library staff. Se- 
lected librarians discussed the questions of materials, sources, housing, 
and utilization. 

In studying library problems and examining areas of service for im- 
provement, the supervisor's role is that of coordinator, guide, and con- 


*Mary Peacock Douglas. The Pupil Assistant in the School Library. Chicago: American Library 
Association. 1957 
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sultant. He provides opportunity for librarians to share experiences and 
ideas, facilitates the machinery for committee appointments, and encour- 
ages librarians and teachers to exert initiative and display ingenuity in 
attacking mutual problems. 


RECRUITMENT AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF LIBRARY PERSONNEL 

Although the Board of Examiners and the Department of Personnel in 
the Chicago Public Schools have the responsibility for the recruitment, 
the assignment, the transfer, and the handling of personnel problems for 
all employees of the Chicago Board of Education, each special service 
cooperates in making recommendations pertaining to these matters. The 
Division of Libraries informs the Board of Examiners, who administer 
certificating examinations and grant regular and temporary teaching 
certificates, of the need for librarians. The Division through its super- 
visory staff recruits and interviews prospective school librarians and 
school library clerks, recommends assignments of library personnel, and 
promotes harmonious relationships among librarians in working with 
students, teachers, and administrators. 

The orientation and in-service training of library personnel is a major 
function of the supervisory staff. In carrying out this function, super- 
vision recognizes the personal worth and potential of each individual, 
respects individual differences and the right of individuals to differ in 
opinion, recognizes individual competencies, provides opportunity for 
librarian participation in over-all planning, and relies upon varied means 
of communication. 

The means of communication utilized by the supervisory staff in the 
Chicago Public Schools include: visitation for purposes of assistance and 
counsel to the library staff; conferences with administrators; talks to 
teacher groups; and participation in special library activities. Although 
supervisors generally visit all school libraries during the school year, in 
recent years there is an ever increasing demand for consultant visits from 
librarians and principals. The in-service training program is also carried 
forth through a series of workshop meetings with a representative from 
each high-school library; through committee work; through announce- 
ments in the “Bulletin of the General Superintendent of Schools” issued 
twice per week; through the “Library Letter,” a bulletin of the library 
supervisory staff issued bi-monthly; through the “Library Loose Leaves,” 
a monthly bulletin of the Board of Education Library; through meetings 
of school principals with their district superintendents; through meetings 
of the High School Librarians of Chicagoland, a professional organization 
of high-school librarians who meet periodically; and through special 
meetings and conferences. A few years ago a series of workshop meetings 
was devoted to the development of a Manual of Practice for High School 
Libraries. This Manual now serves as a basic tool for purposes of orien- 
tation and reference. 
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The supervisory staff endeavors to inform librarians of in-service train- 
ing courses in librarianship available in various library schools. They 
cooperate with Chicago Teachers College in reference to the program of 
offerings in school library science. High-school librarians have availed 
themselves of the opportunity to both enroll in these courses as students 
and to serve as instructors of summer and evening school courses. 


PLANNING LIBRARY QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


In a large school system, planning library quarters and equipment is 
an undertaking that is best served through the cooperative efforts of 
school administrators and the library supervisory staff. Space does not 
permit the discussion of details involved. Planning library quarters and 
equipment in a city system is required in the following instances: (1) in 
the construction of new school buildings and of additions to old buildings 
where new library quarters are included, (2) in the development or 
extension of library quarters such as additional reading rooms or listening 
areas in old buildings, and (4) in the rehabilitation of library quarters in 
old buildings. 


Library consultant service in conjunction with the assistance of high- 
school librarians is extended to school principals relative to replacement 
of old equipment, to arrangement of equipment for functional purposes, 
and to selection of equipment for new functions and services such as 
browsing areas and listening rooms. 

Similarly, there is the area of library supplies that requires considera- 
tion by the supervisory staff. It is important that all schools have the 
opportunity to obtain the most appropriate library supplies needed in 
carrying out effective library service, that for purposes of records and 
reports certain practices and procedures be uniform in each school, and 
that clerical duties be reduced to a minimum. In carrying out the re- 
sponsibilities pertaining to library quarters, equipment, and supplies, the 
supervisory staff utilizes the experience and recommendations of high- 
school librarians and teachers, works closely with principals and super- 
intendents, cooperates with business and operational departments, and 
confers with representatives from library supply firms. 


DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING A WELL-BALANCED COLLECTION OF 
MATERIALS 


The success of any library program is based in part on the library's 
collection of varied materials that meet the needs, interests, and abilities 
of students and teachers in each school community. To assist librarians 
in building up-to-date collections of carefully selected materials with 
teachers and pupils participating in the selection is a significant function 
of supervision. In this connection, it is important to devise simple ma- 
chinery to facilitate such selection. 
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In the Chicago Public Schools when representatives from each high- 
school library meet periodically for workshop meetings, librarians have an 
opportunity to examine the sample collection of new books and to discuss 
materials that they are considering for purchase. It is especially important 
to examine and review materials for which book reviews in the reviewing 
journals are inadequate. Such inadequacy frequently occurs in the area 
of adult fiction and among controversial and highly technical materials. 
The supervisory staff in Chicago have devised procedures whereby li- 
brarians read and review such materials. A committee of librarians now 
cooperates in compiling an annual list of recently published books ap- 
propriate for able readers. Because the supervisors are responsible for 
compiling the Approved List of Library Books for Elementary Schools, 
they are in a strategic position to develop such recommended lists of 
books for use in high-school libraries as “Juvenile Titles on the Approved 
List of Books for Elementary Schools Appropriate for High-School Librar- 
ies” and “Juvenile Titles Not on the Approved List of Books for Elemen- 
tary Schools but Appropriate for High-School Libraries.” These lists are 
helpful to high-school librarians in selecting materials for remedial use 
and for serving recreational and personal needs of adolescents. At the 
workshop meetings, audio-visual materials, pamphlets, and periodicals 
are also brought to the attention of librarians. 


PROVIDING AND ADMINISTERING CENTRALIZED CATALOGING SERVICE 


In a school system of considerable size where there is mobility of 
students from school to school, uniformity in cataloging, procedures is 
desirable. The card catalog is the key to the location of materials in any 
library. It is a highly important tool that needs to be developed in 
relation to current terminology and to curriculum practices, and to be 
kept up-to-date. At the same time it is desirable to reduce the load of 
detail within the school library so that librarians have more time to work 
with students and teachers. 

Centralized cataloging service has been provided for the high-school 
libraries in Chicago over a long period of years. The supervisor of 
cataloging administers the work of the catalogers and clerks in the cen- 
tralized cataloging section which renders service to all of the high-school 
libraries. The supervisor visits schools and confers with librarians regard- 
ing the particular school library catalog. In libraries that have been 
organized for many years, catalogs are often in need of thorough revision. 
The supervisor also works closely with a committee of high-school li- 
brarians who are constantly striving to simplify and clarify classification, 
descriptive cataloging, and filing practices. At the same time they are 
mindful of such practices in the public library which students are en- 
couraged to use. When the cataloging committee under the leadership 
of the supervisor submits recommendations for revision of cataloging and 
filing procedures, the entire group of high-school librarians are given 
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opportunity to discuss, explore, and vote upon the proposed revisions. 
Many changes have been made in recent years through committee and 
group study to improve cataloging procedures. 

The Cataloging Section in the Division of Libraries is also responsible 
for maintaining a union file of all book holdings in the high-school librar- 
ies. This file is a valuable tool in locating materials in each high school. 


CoorDINATING LiBRARY SERVICES AND COOPERATING WITH OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS 


Coordination of services in any large organization is of major impor- 
tance and is no small undertaking. It requires careful planning, effective 
communication, and willing cooperation. 

In the Chicago Public Schools, the school libraries are coordinated 
through the Division of Libraries, which along with the Division of Text- 
books, the Division of Radio and Television, and the Division of Visual 
Education constitute the Bureau of Instruction Materials. Obviously, it 
is essential for the library supervisory staff to work closely with these 
divisions and with the director of the Bureau of Instruction Materials. To 
follow closely the work of the Bureau of Curriculum Development, to 
study curriculum publications, and to participate in the work of the Cur- 
riculum Council are basic for effective supervisory service to school 
libraries. Other phases of cooperation include cooperation with the 
architect's office in planning library quarters; with the Bureau of Pur- 
chases regarding the purchase of books, periodicals, equipment, and 
supplies; with the Board of Examiners regarding qualifications and 
certification of librarians; with the Bureau of Personnel regarding place- 
ment of library personnel; with the Department of Special Education 
regarding libraries in schools serving handicapped students; with the 
Department of Vocational Education regarding libraries in vocational 
schools; with the Bureau of Administrative Research regarding records 
and statistics; with the Director of Educational Expenditures regarding 
budget matters; and with various special divisions regarding selection of 
materials pertinent to those specializations. 


ScHOOL, COMMUNITY, AND PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The role of the school library supervisor in contributing to professional 
activities is twofold: (1) that of self participation, and (2) of encourag- 
ing and coordinating the participation of school librarians in school, 
community, and other professional endeavors. The opportunity for such 
service covers a wide range of varied activities at the local, state, and 
national levels such as serving on a local school committee, participating 
on the program at a university conference, serving as chairman for a state 
library conference committee, serving as an officer of a national organiza- 
tion, or contributing to a professional journal. Such service has values 
concomitant to the contribution to the particular program, organization, 
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or journal. It often results in growth, development, and increased stature 
for the participant, who in turn brings added strength and maturity to 
his daily work and to those whom he encounters. He receives infor- 
mation, insight, and inspiration from the broadening contacts which may 
motivate him to increased efforts and achievement. 

The supervisory staff is a natural source for the support of and leader- 
ship in professional activities. The supervisor has an obligation to co- 
operate with the work of the American Association of School Librarians 
and the various state and local library organizations. To inform school 
librarians of the work of these organizations and to enlist their interest 
and participation in this direction are important. Such participation is 
conducive to broader viewpoints, to professional growth, and to the 
development of future leaders. 

It is also important that the supervisory staff interpret the work of 
professional library organizations to other colleagues and administrators 
and to keep them informed of projects, studies, and policies developed 
by such organized groups. The library supervisor, however, is interested 
in and supports not only professional library organizations, but also allied 
professional educational organizations such as the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, the National Council of Teachers 
of English, and the National Council of Administrative Women in Educa- 
tion. 

In Chicago the supervisory staff also is vitally interested in supporting 
the Miracle of Books Fair for Boys and Girls, in cooperating with the 
Public library, and in supporting PTA enterprises. The staff escorts out- 
of-town visitors to school libraries and renders consultant service to 
community groups. 


EVALUATION OF THE LIBRARY PROGRAM 


Evaluation is a key to the effectiveness of an endeavor. Burton and 
Brueckner assert: “The effectiveness of supervision may be evaluated by 
measuring or describing in specific terms the changes and improvements 
that take place over a period of time in the total educational program, or 
in any phase or element of it, as an apparent result of the leadership 
provided by those who are responsible for the improvement of learning 
and instruction.”> Although formal evaluation may be periodic, evaluation 
is, nevertheless, a continuous process that functions daily and often simul- 
taneously with the activity under way. It should be related to the goals 
and objectives set forth, be mindful of immediate and remote outcomes, 
and include provision for systematic effort in appraising attainment of 
objectives. 

In helping to improve library services and instruction, the supervisor 
assists librarians to appraise their own collections of materials and pro- 


Century-Crofts, Inc. 1955. P. 656. 
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gram of services. Sometimes he assists in coordinating the work of a 
particular committee on evaluation. He will also help to acquaint librar- 
ians and administrators with various standards or evaluative criteria . of 
state, regional, and national organizations. Pertinent research studies 
regarding standards and achievements he will bring to their attention as 
well as seek their cooperation in participating in research investigations. 

The supervisory staff will be concerned about the evaluation of its own 
supervisory program. To what extent is it contributing to the needs and 
the interests of students, the end recipients for whom the program of 
library service is intended? To what extent does it serve in improving the 
over-all library program of the city as well as the program of each school? 
How does it assist the individual librarian? How effective is it in stimu- 
lating the utilization of library resources in new ways and imbuing them 
with new meaning? How effective are the means of supervision in 
carrying forward the supervisory program? How successful were the 
workshops, meetings, and individual conferences? What attitudes were 
generated among librarians? What is the supervisor's contribution to the 
supervisory process? What are the supervisor's personal strengths and 
weaknesses? How does he rate himself? These and other questions will 
be examined by supervisors in appraising the program, in identifying new 
problems, and determining future objectives. Briggs and Justman enu- 
merate three areas in which evaluation of supervision is principally con- 
cerned: “(1) the end product of supervision, (2) the quality of the 
supervisory process, and (3) the contribution of the supervisor himself.”* 
They also point out that there is nothing sacred about the means of 
supervision and “if the activities do not prove effective, they should be 
revised or replaced. To this end they must be continuously evaluated.”’ 

The literature of supervision contains abundant discussion regarding 
the personal characteristics of the ideal supervisor, but the exact formula 
for the ideal supervisor is still forthcoming. Included among various 
lists of personal qualities desirable in the supervisor are: leadership, the 
ability to get along with people, initiative, enthusiasm, fairness, good 
judgment, friendliness, humility, sincerity, honesty, poise, emotional 
stability, confidence, vision, originality, and many others. Certainly a 
supervisor of school libraries also should have a thorough understanding 
of the functions of the school library, a wide knowledge and appreciation 
of the field of young people’s books and literature, an understanding of 
adolescent growth and development, and familiarity with curriculum 
practices and trends. 

The responsibilities of school library leadership are both taxing and 
rewarding, and the quality of the supervisory program can rarely rise 
above the qualities within the leadership. The quality of interaction 

*Thomas H. Briggs and Joseph Justman. Improving Instruction through Supervision. New York 


Macmillan Company. 1952. P. 241. 
‘Ibid., pp. 240-241. 
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between the supervisor and all those with whom he has contacts is all 
important. Shane and Yauch point out: “Values reside in interaction, not 
in things. They reside in the qualitative changes which improve human 
behavior.”* It is to these qualitative changes in young people and adults 
that school library supervision is dedicated. 


E. The School Library in a Unified 
City County School System 


JOE HALL 


‘ket school library has attained a status of proven worth in a world 
of changing values. It has made a persistent climb from the book closets 
of 25 years ago to the live teaching-learning units of today’s materials 
centers. The library is a known factor in the development of better 
reading. It is a direct aid to the discipline of study. It can help the 
slow learner and inspire the gifted. It is a place to make choices; it is a 
place to evaluate statements; it is a place to verify facts; and it is a place 
to delve in fancies. Few other school departments can equal the 
potentials of the school library in either literary or scientific learnings. 

The public is demanding a critical analysis of our educational system. 
This current criticism has uncovered grave lacks in the field of library 
service. Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public may not read much themselves but 
they have an intense desire for increased reading facilities for their 
children. We as administrators are responsible for the provision of the 
best learning experiences for all groups within our locale. A sound 
library policy backed with the necessary financial, physical, and business 
provisions, carried out by sufficient numbers of trained personnel, is a 
positive step toward answering these criticisms. We, in the Miami area 
are attempting to develop such a policy. 

The Dade County philosophy of school library service is synonymous 
with that of the American Association of School Librarians, for the library 
operates as a materials center with the main objective—the teaching of 
children. We believe that the fundamental library skills should be taught 
and practiced side by side with the basic study skills to build a foundation 
for real learning. This is a joint responsibility of teachers and librarians 
from grade one through grade twelve. We believe that when children 
grow up with an awareness of the resources of books and progressively 
acquire the methods of library usage through elementary and junior 
and senior high schools, they will enter college or business with increased 
capabilities in learning and reasoning. 

‘Harold G. Shane and Wilbur A. Yauch. Creative School Administration. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1954. P. 535. 

Joe Hall is Superintendent of the Dade County Public Schools, Miami, Florida. 
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This philosophy has been put- into action through the adoption of 
certain practices as standards to insure impartial consideration to each 
school library. To understand this, a brief background of the Dade 
County School System is necessary. 

This school system encompasses the entire metropolitan area of Dade 
County from the western everglades to the lush Miami beaches, and 
includes villages and cities alike. At one time the County was comprised 
of ten school districts, each with its separate tax millage and its own 
trustees. In 1947, with the adoption of the Florida Minimum Foundation 
Program guaranteeing a minimum educational program for all children 
in Florida, Dade County was united into one school district. With the 
unification of tax millage and business management, the county ad- 
ministration turned its attention toward the improvement of the cur- 
riculum. In 1949-50, committees of teachers, principals, and administra- 
tors began to develop fundamental policies on which to base a sound 
educational structure. The legislature appropriated money on a matching 
basis for needed school buildings. These monies proved insufficient to 
meet the demands of a mushrooming area, and in 1950 a 12% million 
dollar bond issue was floated. The population increase outgrew the 
finances and 1956 saw the passing of the more realistic figure of $34% 
million. 

During this period of time, the committees worked diligently to insure 
equalized formulas for all types of school services and areas to provide 
adequate personnel, equipment, materials, and budgets. In 1954 Dade 
County Schools published its first Basic Equipment Bulletins. These 
guides are used as a purchasing list to furnish all new schools with basic 
equipment. They are also used to bring established schools up to the 
county standards. 

The library has a well-defined place in the county’s over-all plans. All 
new schools, elementary and secondary, are built to include functional 
libraries, and schools without these necessary facilities are remodeled to 
include them. School librarians compiled basic book lists for elementary 
and junior and senior high schools tc meet the specific needs of our 
children. These books are centrally purchased, cataloged, and com- 
pletely processed for each new school. 

At the county level, we have a complete well-equipped audio-visual 
materials center, a professional and curriculum library, and a central 
cataloging unit. The supervisory staff consists of a supervisor of in- 
structional materials, assisted by a supervisor of audio-visual services, 
a supervisor of textbooks, and a supervisor of library services. 

We, of the Dade County Schools, believe in libraries that give service 
to create and further learning opportunities for boys and girls. This 
service covers all media of communication. We know that what we have 
accomplished is good—but not good enough. We must find ways to make 
library service better if our educational system is to meet squarely the 
demands of tomorrow. 
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F. Library Service in the Twelve Grade School 
MARY FRANCES KENNON 


A COLLEGE junior enrolled in his first course in library science 
examined the course outline, which included a unit on “Library Service 
in the Union School,” and commented that he had never realized labor 
unions operated schools. His confusion suggests the desirability of de- 
fining terms in this article. The term “union school” is used to designate 
a school which includes grades 1-12 or k-12 within a single administrative 
organization, whether or not all grades are housed under one roof. In 
some parts of the country such a school may be termed a consolidated or 
central school. The term “union library” refers to a single library serving 
grades 1-12; the term “adjoining libraries” designates separate but ad- 
jacent library reading rooms for elementary and high-school pupils, with 
shared conference, office, work, and storage areas; and the term “separate 
libraries” is employed for separate library quarters for elementary and 
high-school pupils, located in separate areas of the union school plant. 

How common is the union school in the United States? It has been 
estimated that twenty-five per cent of all pupils enrolled in public schools 
are housed in union schools. Long-range plans for school construction 
point toward a decrease in the number of union schools, and a rise in the 
average enrollment of the twelve-grade school is predicted. 

What are the principal reasons for the organization of union schools? 
The factors of pupil population and economy seem to be dominant. 
Observation indicates that most union schools have been established in 
districts having a small pupil population distributed over a relatively 
large or geographically isolated area. In these situations the union school 
has offered a degree of economy in school plant construction (through 
shared use of certain facilities by elementary and high-school pupils), 
in costs of administration and operation, and in pupil transportation. 

Such factors as rapid population growth in many sections, improved 
roads and transportation, high-school consolidation programs, school dis- 
trict consolidation, a conviction that separate elementary schools may 
provide better educational opportunities for young children, and in- 
creased financial support for schools point toward a decrease in the 
number of union schools. For years to come, however, the union school 
may continue to be a widespread pattern of school organization. 


Goats or Liprary SERVICE 
The goals of library service in the union school are the same as those 
in any other school. Differences occur only in implementing these goals, 
which encompass the following functions: 


Mary ‘Frances Kennon is Assistant State School Library Adviser in the North 
Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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1. Providing a broad collection of materials spanning many subject areas 
and varied reading levels. Materials of many types including books, periodicals, 
pamphlets and clippings, and audio-visual materials are selected to enrich the 
school curriculum and are organized for efficient use. 

2. Providing assistance to pupils and teachers in locating materials. The 
librarian helps pupils and teachers to locate library materials for curricular and 
personal purposes by indexing materials in the card catalog, by providing 
printed indexes and selection guides, by preparing bibliographies, and by 
giving individual reference assistance. 

3. Providing space for reading and research by class groups and indi- 
viduals. Classes come to the library with their teachers for varied library 
experiences: instruction in the skills of using books and libraries; reference and 
research work; and reading stimulation activities such as storytelling, book 
talks, dramatizations, and browsing periods. Pupils come to the library indi- 
vidually or in small groups for independent reading, research, and group 
conferences. 

4. Guiding students to develop effective study skills. The librarian works 
closely with teachers to provide a planned, continuous program of instruction 
for all pupils in the use of books and libraries. 

5. Promoting lifetime habits of rages | and using libraries. The librarian 
introduces good reading materials to pupils, encourages them to share their 
reading experiences, and helps individual boys and girls to make wise reading 
choices. Librarian and teachers work together to develop in pupils the habits 
of independent investigation basic to self-education in adult life and to promote 
the use of public library facilities. 


PLANNING FOR LIBRARY SERVICE 


A unified library program spanning grades 1-12 should be planned for 
the union school. Coordinated planning promotes efficiency in adminis- 
tration and maximum use of all available library resources. Basic factors 
for consideration in plannifig library service will include: (1) school 
enrollment, (2) school plant, and (3) school library personnel. 

The total school enrollment and the distribution of this enrollment 
among different grade levels are primary considerations. In schools with 
fewer than 500 pupils, union library quarters are usually preferable to 
separate libraries for elementary and high-school pupils, while separate 
libraries are recommended for schools having more than 500 pupils.’ 

In a building which houses both elementary and high-school classes, 
it is usually possible to provide quarters for a centrally located union 
library accessible to all groups. No central location for the library may 
be available in a school which houses elementary and high-school classes 
in separate buildings some distance apart. Space available for library 
quarters must also be considered. Library quarters may be provided 
through original construction, renovation of existing space, or additions 
to the school plant. The decision for a union library, for adjoining 

‘American Library Association. School i.ihraries for Today and Tomorrow. Chicago 11 


American Library Association. 1945. P. 26. A publication of new standards is scheduled for early 
1960. 
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elementary and high-school libraries, or for separate libraries may be 
affected by the amount and the dimensions of available space. 

Library personnel influences planning for library service in the union 
school. Statistics from the U. S. Office of Education support the observa- 
tion that city school systems have progressed more rapidly than county 
and rural school systems in employing professionally trained librarians 
on a more-than-half-time basis.2_ The predominantly rural union school 
often faces problems of insufficient qualified personnel to staff the library. 
Where enrollment and school plant permit, a union library is desirable 
for the school which employs one librarian to serve grades 1-12. 

Reporting practices of tHe state education agency—the tendency to 
collect separate data for elementary schools and high schools, the pro- 
vision of separate standards for elementary and high-school libraries, and 
the lack of stated standards for the union library (as in North Carolina ) 
—may have encouraged indirectly the establishment of separate libraries 
in some union schools. 


PATTERNS OF LIBRARY SERVICE 

Three major patterns of library service in union schools have emerged 
in the United States. Perhaps these patterns can be described best in 
terms of hypothetical examples. 

1. Union library. The union library offers several advantages to the 
twelve-grade school of 500 pupils or less which can provide adequate 
space for library quarters in a location accessible to all pupils. These 
advantages center about economy: economy in personnel since one 
librarian serves grades 1-12, economy in quarters and equipment since 
library work and storage space is not duplicated, and economy in the 
provision of library materials since the need for duplication of titles 
useful to elementary and high-school pupils is reduced. 

Central School has a total enrollment of 400 pupils, including 285 
pupils in grades 1-8 and 115 high-school pupils, grades 9-12. Following 
the construction of a new auditorium, the old auditorium was renovated 
into quarters for a union library, consisting of reading room, two con- 
ference rooms, and work space which provides library office, work, 
storage, and audio-visual previewing areas. The reading room provides 
space for housing the book collection of 4,000 volumes and for seating 
a minimum of seventy-five pupils. Two class groups can use the library 
simultaneously, plus small numbers of students who come to the library 
as needed from classes and study hall. Counter-height shelving units 
define separate seating areas for elementary and high-school pupils. 
Separate entrances lead to the elementary and high-school classroom 
areas of the building, allowing classes to enter and leave the library 
without disturbing other users. 

*Biennial ; nial Survey of Education in the United States, 1952-54. Chapter 6: “Statistics of Public- 


School Libraries, 1953-54." Washington 25, D. C.: Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 1947. P. 13. 
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A broad range and variety of materials are made available to all stu- 
dents. Capitalizing cn this advantage of the union library, all library 
books are organized as a single collection which includes five major 
categories. Reference works, including sets of books and individual titles 
primarily for reference use, are shelved in counter-height sections near 
the center of the room, between the elementary and high-school seating 
areas. All other non-fiction titles are shelved together along one side of the 
room. Fiction titles on junior and senior high-school interest levels are 
shelved together, followed by a similar section of story collections. 
Fiction titles of interest primarily to children in grades 3-6 are 
designated “JF” (juvenile fiction) and shelved in the elementary area, 
which also contains bin-type shelving for the collection of “easy” books— 
easy-to-read and picture books used largely by grades 1-4. All books are 
cataloged in one dictionary card catalog. 

Magazines on primary and intermediate grade interest levels are housed 
in the elementary area, while magazines of interest to upper-grade and 
high-school students are shelved in a browsing area equipped with 
casual furniture, located near the high-school entrance. The collection of 
pamphlets, clippings, and pictures is filed by subject in vertical filing 
cabinets. The audio-visual previewing area houses the collections of 
school-owned phonograph recordings and filmstrips, indexed by subject 
in the card catalog, and the audio-visual equipment, which is circulated 
from the library to classrooms. 

The library is open throughout the school day under the direction of 
the full-time librarian. Two or more high-school pupils are on duty as 
student library assistants each period, handling all circulation routines, 
keeping library shelves in order, helping pupils to locate materials, and 
assisting the librarian in the processing and repair of library materials. 

Each elementary class, grades 1-8, has a scheduled library period 
once a week. The teacher works with the librarian in planning and con- 
ducting the library period. During the year a balanced program of 
library activities is provided: story hours, book talks, and other types of 
reading stimulation; discussions and varied activities in which boys and 
girls share with others their favorite reading; instruction in the use of 
books and libraries; and reference and research relating to classroom 
studies. Time is provided during each library period for the exchange 
of books, and individual pupils may come to the library for this purpose 
at any time. Two or more library assistants from each elementary class 
help with circulation routines during the library period. Some free time 
is provided each day for additional library periods, and teachers sign up 
for these periods on the schedule which is posted weekly. 

High-school classes are scheduled for library periods on a flexible 
rather than a fixed schedule. Teachers sign up for class periods in the 
library as needs arise. High-school classes come to the library with their 
teachers for instruction in library skills, for reference work, and for rec- 
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reational reading periods. All classes are encouraged to visit the library 
often. Teachers frequently request the librarian to set up temporary 
reserve collections of materials in great demand. Enrichment materials 
are furnished to elementary and high-school classrooms on loans of in- 
definite duration. Throughout the day, students come to the library, 
individually or in small groups, for reference purposes and for inde- 
pendent reading. The conference rooms enable small groups to work 
together without disturbing other users of the library. 


2. Adjoining libraries. Some union schools establish adjoining libraries 
for elementary and high-school pupils, consisting of adjoining library 
reading rooms for elementary and high-school pupils, with shared con- 
ference and office-work-storage areas. In schools with more than 500 
pupils, separate reading rooms are usually needed in order to make the 
library fully accessible to both elementary and high-school pupils. The 
library program in such cases must be carefully planned to make all 
library materials accessible to all pupils. 

The Townville School, which serves a total enrollment of 500 students, 
provides adjoining libraries for elementary and high-school pupils. The 
school plant includes two adjacent classroom buildings with separate 
cafeteria, auditorium, and gymnasium. The library quarters, consisting of 
separate but adjoining library reading rooms for elementary and high- 
school pupils, with shared conference and office-work-storage areas, are 
located on the ground floor of the high-school classroom building. This 
location is accessible to both the elementary and the high-school pupils. 
The two library reading rooms are separated by a partition consisting of 
counter-height, double-faced shelving topped with plywood. Glass is 
used above the shelving in the central sections of the partition to provide 
visual control between the elementary and high-school reading rooms, 
and an inside door connects the two rooms. The office-work-storage 
area which serves both libraries is located at one side of the high-school 
reading room. 

Separate book and magazine collections for elementary and high-school 
pupils have been organized. The elementary book collection includes: 
“easy” books, juvenile fiction, and juvenile non-fiction (titles on primary- 
and intermediate-grade levels of difficulty), and a small collection of 
reference books in constant demand. These materials are cataloged in a 
dictionary card catalog located in the room. Magazines used primarily 
by pupils in grades 1-6 are housed here. All materials in the elementary 
collection are identified by a property stamp reading “Townville Ele- 
mentary School Library.” Materials on junior and senior high-school 
interest levels, identified by a property stamp reading “Townville High 
School Library,” are housed in the high-school reading room. The 
dictionary card catalog indexes the general book collection and the 
reference collection, which includes many individual titles as well as 
sets of books. All reference titles are shelved in an area adjoining the 
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entrance to the elementary reading room in order that they may be 
accessible also to elementary pupils. Magazines for junior and senior 
high-school pupils are shelved in a browsing area. For convenience in 
handling, all pamphlets and other information file materials, all filmstrips, 
and all phonograph recordings are organized as single collections dis- 
tributed from the high-school library. Space is provided in the work- 
storage area for housing audio-visual materials and equipment and for 
previewing purposes. 

The full-time librarian serves grades 1-12, working as needed in the 
elementary library reading room, the high-school reading room, or in the 
office-work area. Glass control panels in the walls between these three 
areas permit supervision at all times. Since the total enrollment is large, 
a high-school teacher with library training is assigned for high-school 
service two periods a day to assist in the library. Two or more student 
library assistants are scheduled to the high-school library each period, 
and student assistants from each elementary class are on duty when their 
class visits the library. As in the union library described above, each 
elementary class is scheduled for a weekly library period, while high- 
school classes are scheduled on a flexible basis. Students come to the 
library individually or in small groups throughout the school day. 

Pupils are encouraged to use materials and facilities of both libraries. 
Classes in grades 1-6 have their library periods in the elementary library, 
but the pupils are free to obtain needed materials from the high-school 
collection. Seventh- and eighth-grade classes use the two book collections 
interchangeably. During periods in which no elementary class is present, 
the elementary library doubles as conference and work space for small 
groups of high-school students. 


3. Separate libraries. Separate elementary and high-school libraries 
are recommended for union schools in which the elementary and high- 
school classrooms are so widely separated that no location central to all 
users can be provided, as well as for very large schools. Coordinated 
planning is necessary to make library resources of both libraries fully 
available to all pupils and teachers: permitting access to both libraries 
and encouraging the interchange of materials from both collections. 

The Ashton School, with a total enrollment of 700 pupils, provides 
separate elementary and high-school libraries. A new elementary build- 
ing, located at a considerable distance from the high-school classroom 
building, was constructed to provide for the post-war growth in the 
school’s population. This building houses grades 1-6. Elementary library 
quarters provided in this addition to the school plant consist of a reading 
room which seats 60 pupils, a conference room, and office-work-storage 
space. The high-school library, serving grades 7-12, provides the same 
auxiliary areas and a reading room which seats 65 pupils. 

Separate collections of materials have been organized for the ele- 
mentary and high-school libraries. All materials used primarily by grades 
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1-6, including books, magazines, pamphlets, filmstrips, and recordings, are 
housed in the elementary library. Materials for grades 7-12 are housed 
in the high-school library. Separate accession records, shelf lists, and 
card catalogs are maintained for each library and materials are identified 
by means of separate library property stamps. 

Each library is served by a full-time, qualified librarian. The two 
librarians work cooperatively to coordinate policies and procedures in 
such areas as selection and organization of materials, routines of library 
operation, selection and training of student library assistants, and the 
program of library instruction. Careful planning has resulted in a 
unified program of library service. 

The smaller union school which employs only one librarian to serve ele- 
mentary and high-school libraries must make certain adjustments in the 
program. Unless centralized processing and cataloging of library ma- 
terials is provided system-wide, the school may centralize these processes 
in one library for the sake of economy and efficiency. The librarian may 
divide his time between the elementary and high-school libraries, follow- 
ing a staggered schedule which permits him to meet each class in grades 
1-6 once a month while the elementary teacher directs his group's weekly 
library period. Through conferences, the librarian assists elementary 
teachers in planning activities for the library periods. Mimeographed 
request forms are used by teachers to keep the librarian informed of 
classroom studies, to request needed materials, and to ask for special 
assistance with library-related activities. High-school student assistants 
are scheduled to the elementary library when primary classes have their 
weekly library periods. They assist with circulation routines and, upon 
occasion, provide story hours and similar reading stimulation activities. 
No class groups are scheduled to the elementary library during the last 
period of the day, which is set aside for the exchange of books by indi- 
vidual pupils coming from their classrooms, under the direction of two 
high-school student library assistants. 

The high-school library is likewise open throughout the school day, 
and classes are encouraged to come to the library as needs arise. Seventh- 
and eighth-grade classes have a scheduled weekly library period used 
for library instruction, for reference and research, or for recreational 
reading. During periods when the librarian goes to the elementary library, 
the high-school library is operated by student library assistants. 

Groups of books from the elementary library are loaned as needed to 
the high-school library or to a high-school classroom, and high-school 
library materials are loaned to the elementary library. Students with 
special needs are permitted to use either library. These practices make 
the full range and variety of both library collections available to all 


pupils. 
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PERSONNEL 

Recommendations as to the size and training of the school library staff 
are stated in the American Library Association's standards for school 
library service.’ 

Selecting qualified personnel constitutes a special problem for the 
union school which employs one librarian for grades 1-12. The librarian 
in such a school must be qualified to work with pupils of all ages and with 
their teachers. He is familiar with the total school curriculum and with 
materials to enrich the curriculum. He knows materials for recreational 
reading at all levels. He is trained in techniques for working with both 
elementary and high-school pupils, providing instruction in library skills, 
varied reading guidance experiences, and individual reference assistance. 


Hours OF SERVICE 

Special attention should be given to the need for making the library 
available to boys and girls throughout the school day. Pupils who are 
transported to and from the rural school by buses may have little 
opportunity for using the library before and after regular school hours. 
As indicated in the examples above, the library must be open throughout 
the day for use by individual pupils who come from classrooms, study 
halls, or during lunch periods. They should be able to exchange books, 


browse, or consult reference materials at any time. Policies for use of the 


library by individual pupils should be developed cooperatively by 
librarian, faculty, and administration. 


SrupENT LiprARy ASSISTANTS 


Student library assistants make important contributions to the operation 
of the library and receive significant benefits in terms of skills, social 
habits, and personal satisfactions. Careful planning is needed for the 
selection, training, and assignment of student assistants.* 

In keeping with the philosophy of planning a unified program of 
library service for the union school, it is recommended that pupils at 
all grade levels be given opportunities to participate in the student library 
assistant program. Elementary children should not be denied the many 
values afforded by active participation in the library program. At the 
same time, the opportunities afforded in the union school for high-school 
student assistants to work with elementary pupils, under the guidance of 
librarian and teacher, should not be overlooked. The following assign- 
ment of student library assistants is suggested: two or more pupils from 
each elementary class serve as student assistants during the periods when 
their class visits the library; two or more high-school student assistants 
are scheduled to the library each period of the day; additional high- 

‘Current standards are stated in the publication, School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow. A 
publication of new standards is scheduled for early 1960. 

‘Detailed suggestions for the student assistant program are outlines in The Pupil Assistant in the 


School Library published by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 
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school students are assigned to assist elementary classes with their library 
periods, when needed. For example, high-school student assistants may 
help to conduct library periods for primary classes, especially when there 
are separate elementary and high-school libraries. Opportunities for 
training high-school students in storytelling and other reading guidance 
techniques may be provided through such means as the library club, the 
future teachers organization, English classes, or units in child study 
offered in home economics courses. 


SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS 

Although space does not permit full discussion of the role of the 
school library supervisor in the program of library service in the union 
school, recognition can be given to the contributions which school library 
supervisory programs have made to the development and improvement 
of school libraries. Types of services provided by the central school 
library department for all schools within the system may include: 
helping to formulate goals of library service; helping to establish policies 
and procedures directing this service such as criteria for the selection of 
materials; giving consultant service to local school personnel in establish- 
ing and operating libraries; providing in-service education for librarians 
and teachers; helping to plan library quarters; administering library 
budgets; providing centralized ordering, processing, and cataloging of 
library materials for schools within the system; providing records, re- 
ports, and research relating to the library program; interpreting school 
library service to the public; and evaluating the quality of the library 
program. 

Since the nation-wide shortage of qualified school library personnel 
constitutes a major problem of school library service in the United States, 
this problem may be accentuated in the union school. There is no 
adequate substitute for qualified, full-time personnel at the individual 
school level. However, where local personnel is inadequate, the services 
of the central school library department may help to fill the gap. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE COMMUNITY 

The union school, characteristically rural in setting, serves as a com- 
munity center for its student and adult population. The library in the 
union school shares in the responsibility for service to the community. 
Increasing attention is given to the need for providing extended library 
service to the pupil population through extended library hours (after- 
noon and night) and through summer reading programs. To facilitate 
such programs, library quarters should be located on the ground floor and 
should contain, or be adjacent to, an outside entrance. Funds to cover 
the costs—the salaries of personnel (for added hours of work) and the 
operating costs of keeping the library open—may be provided by the 
local board: of education, community groups such as civic clubs or 
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recreation agencies, or by special community funds such as the com- 
munity chest. Library service to the general public is the primary 
responsibility of the public library. Opportunities for cooperative action 
between school and public library agencies exist in many areas of library 
service, and close working relationships should be established to promote 
effective use of all community library facilities. 


CONCLUSION 


While the number of union schools may decrease, the union school 
is a widespread type of school organization in the United States. Goals 
of library service in the union school are identical with those for any 
other pattern of school organization. A unified library program, spanning 
grades 1-12, should be planned for the entire school. Such factors as 
total enrollment and the nature of the school plant must be considered 
in choosing the pattern of library service: one library, adjoining libraries, 
or separate libraries for elementary and high-school pupils. Equal 
opportunities and facilities should be provided for all students. Adequate 
provision of qualified staff is essential to an effective school library pro- 
gram. Opportunities and responsibilities for extending library service to 
the community should be recognized. With careful planning supported 
by adequate budgetary provision, an effective, efficient, and economical 
program of library service can be developed for the union school. 


G. Television and the School Library: Book Look 


DOROTHY SINCLAIR 
and ELENORA ALEXANDER 


Boox LOOK is a series of television programs presented by the 
Houston Independent School District over the educational television 
station KUHT. The title of the series, Book Look, is indicative of its 
nature, for it is an invitation to high-school students to explore the whole 
realm of literature and to look at books with discernment. Three de- 
partments of the Houston schools sponsor this series. The English 
Department uses Book Look as an outlet for communication between 
gifted students and those whose skills of perception may not have been 
so highly developed. This latter group profits from the stimulation of 
the program, and teachers are able to make other literature more real 
and alive to students. 


~ Dorothy Sinclair is Supervisor of Television and Elenora Alexander is Director of 
Library Services, Houston Public Schools, Houston, Texas. 
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The library department participates in sponsoring this program through 
preparation of book lists which are directly related to the books to be 
discussed on the television program. These lists are distributed to all 
secondary-school English teachers and librarians. The specific books 
which are to be discussed are prominently and attractively displayed in 
each school library. A survey by the librarians indicates not only that 
the books featured in the telecast, but also those on the lists have been 
in great demand. There is concrete proof that the program encourages 
wider use of the library facilities. 


The audio-visual department has the responsibility of preparing and 
producing the program, thereby making possible the use of television as 
a yaluable teaching tool. Contrary to the opinion that television 
diminishes pupils’ interest in reading, this program has proved to be an 
incentive to reading in depth as well as quantity. 


During the four years of its production, various techniques of presen- 
tation and changes of format have been used. As originally conceived, 
Book Look was an evening program and a collateral English assignment. 
Student participants were chosen from all of the different Houston high 
schools. Since there were four students on each panel, each was selected 
from a different school to give wider involvement in the audience. The 
responsibility for the discussion lay with teachers who had been chosen 
especially for their rapport with students and the quality of response 
they evoked. In some instances, pictures, dramatizations, reading of 
passages, and “real live” authors were used as techniques for stimulating 
high-quality discussions. 

The choice of books was a cooperative project of students, teachers, 
and librarians. At the beginning of each school year, representative 
students from each of the high schools and their teachers met with the 
administrators in charge of the program to decide upon the books to be 
discussed. As the interests of the students fell in a very wide range, their 
choice of books followed the same pattern. A few of the books which 
have been discussed are The Old Man and the Sea by Ernest Hemingway, 
Moby Dick by Herman Melville, King Lear by William Shakespeare, 
Vanity Fair by Thackery, Look Homeward Angel by Thomas Wolfe, and 
What Every Woman Knows by James Barrie. Booklets describing the 
series and suggesting questions to heighten the viewers’ critical observa- 
tions were distributed to each English teacher to be used as best fitted 
the abilities of her students. 


During the school year 1958-1959, it was decided to change the time 
and the direction of the program somewhat. Book Look became the first 
in-school television series for the Houston junior high schools. It was 
seen at 10:45 in the morning twice each semester and it has been a project 
of four twelfth-grade major works in English classes. The term “major 
works” denoies special ability of students in a particular subject. 
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The purpose of this change was twofold. First, it was recognized that 
gifted students need to learn not only how to write, to do research, and to 
discuss a problem, but also how to communicate in simple, under- 
standable language. To help students attain this latter ability, it 
was felt that focusing their attention on a specific younger audience 
would develop this skill. Furthermore, many of these more mature 
students expressed the opinion that, had they been given guidance earlier 
in their schooling in reading with a critical insight, they would have 
received greater value from all their high-school education. For this 
reason, the program was directed specifically to ninth-grade students and 
arrangements were made to have certain classes follow the program in 
order that research could be conducted on the effect of the series on their 
reading habits. The second change in the program occurred in content. 
Whereas specific books had previously been the basis for discussion, 
this year types of literature were presented with the students making 
generalizations leading to a more critical appreciation of any book falling 
within the specified category. The areas explored were “How To Read 
a Novel,” “How To Read a Play,” “How To Read Biography,” and “How 
To Read Poetry.” 

Four twelfth-grade classes were chosen to work on these programs, and 
students, under the guidance of their teachers, planned the presentations. 
Although a maximum of nine students appeared on three of the programs 
with their respective teachers, the discussions were the result of the 
total class participation. Three of these programs took the form of free 
discussion, with the teacher acting as moderator. None of these programs 
was scripted as it was the desire and intention for any comments to be 
completely spontaneous. However, the fourth program, on the reading 
of poetry, took a slightly different form. The students conducted their 
spontaneous discussion without a teacher moderator and interpreted the 
poems both visually and orally. The theme of the program dealt with 
the elements common to all poetry. It was decided to film this program 
in order that a record of the series would be available. Copies of this 
film have been placed in the audio-visual department for distribution to 
English classes, libraries, and interested educational groups. 

The students in the “How To Read Poetry” film were members of Mrs. 
Shirley Wiley’s twelfth-grade major works class at Bellaire High School. 
Much research, writing, and class discussion went on before the program 
took its final shape. All members of the class were able to participate in 
the program and, in most instances, they provided suggestions for the 
production. The Bellaire Chorus, under the direction of Miss Lucille 
Leifeste, enthusiastically cooperated in the program. 

Although the research on the use of the Book Look Series has not been 
completed, it is the general consensus that this program has been a 
valuable adjunct to English classes, a stimulant to good reading, and an 
indication that television can be a valuable tool of education. 





Chapter IV 
The Principal and the Library 





A. Characteristics of Effective School Library Service 
ROBERT L. AMSDEN 


A. What the principal expects from the school librarian 

1. The principal expects the librarian to have a warm, friendly interest 
in every boy and girl and in every staff member. People should really 
feel welcome, feel wanted in the school library. Librarians should know 
all staff members and most pupils by name. The good librarian must be 
an outgoing, friendly person in addition to being properly trained and 
experienced. 

2. Librarians must be first of all teachers (at least at heart) and second 
librarians in the same sense that counselors and principals are first of all 
teachers. Librarians are expected to know intimately the work and 
problems of every area and department of the school including guidance 
and supervision. They must be sensitive to each teacher's strengths and 
weaknesses and skillful in the use of library resources to help each staff 
member reach his highest teaching capabilities. It is just as desirable 
for school librarians to have several years of classroom teaching in their 
backgrounds as it is for counselors, supervisors, and principals to have 
taught prior to accepting specialized responsibility. 

3. The principal expects the librarian to organize the library room (or 
rooms) efficiently and attractively. Books, pamphlets, vertical file 
materials, periodicals and papers should be so placed that they are easily 
recognizable and usable. The “right” materials should be available— 
“right” based on the librarian’s careful analysis of the school’s program 
and upon an awareness of the pupils’ and teachers’ interests. Obsolete 
and worn-out items should be culled at regular intervals and replaced 
with appropriate materials to the full extent of the budget. 

The charging desk, the stacks, the pupil study areas should be dis- 
tributed so that “centers” for library service areas are readily apparent. 
These “centers” (or in many cases separate rooms) should be interesting 
in appearance and effective in arrangement. They should be developed 
for such divisions as vocations, education after high school, the armed 


Robert L. Amsden is Principal of Columbia High School in South Orange and 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 
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services, hobbies, current political and economic problems, personal 
guidance, and many, many more. It is appropriate for a certain amount 
of money to be spent for library “appearance” apart from the expected 
visual displays which make a library an eye-catching place. Pupils and 
teachers should think of the library as the most attractive area in their 
school, in addition to its being the cultural or materials center. In schools 
where the audio and visual programs are administered by the library, 
listenii¥g and viewing booths or rooms should be available as well as 
proper storage. 

4. The principal expects strong leadership from the librarian in guiding 
the administration to make schedule, budget, and space provision to 
expand and improve library services as needed. The principal expects the 
librarian to lead the principal to a large extent; not the principal, the 
librarian! This statement does not relieve the principal of responsibility; 
it merely points the way to a higher level of supervision. 

5. The principal expects the librarian to make suitable arrangements 
with the faculty so that every pupil in school is trained in the essential 
knowledge and skills for the use of both school and community libraries. 
To be useful, this training must be identified with a real problem or 
assignment in a major subject field. Lessons or exercises in library usage 
apart from credit assignments in a subject field are not very effective. In 
the senior high school, the.development and stressing of investigative and 
research skills follows the learning of basic library skills. 

6. The principal expects the librarian to spend time with each teacher, 
and in the case of new teachers, a considerable amount of time helping 
faculty members learn (and most teachers need to learn on the job) 
how to relate their teaching to good library services and materials. Un- 
happily, a large percentage of teachers did not have good school libraries 
available to them as pupils; many have been forced (often without much 
resistance) into textbook rut by the example of older teachers or by 
the lack. of good library materials centers in their early teaching ex- 
perience. One of the librarian’s most important and most rewarding 
duties is the teaching of teachers how to become better teachers through 
the use of the library. 

7. The principal expects the librarian to be an active, although un- 
official guidance counselor. It is astonishing how helpful a librarian can 
be to certain pupils. His relationship with pupils does not have the same 
tensions that the classroom teacher has associated with him; the librarian 
does not give an assignment or a mark. His awareness of a pupil's prob- 
lems—either personal or academic—and his skillful suggestions of certain 
materials, perhaps under the guise of recreational reading, often are 
better therapy than would appear on the surface. 

8. In short, summarizing the incomplete but suggestive items above, the 
principal expects the library to be the heart of the school. It should be 
as efficient and attractive as its physical limitations will permit. And 
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most important, the principal expects from the librarian far more than 
technically competent library work. He expects the librarian to be a 
superior teacher, a counselor, and a supervisor. The librarian should 
“make as much desirable difference” to the quality of the school as any 
member of the teaching or administrative staff. 


B. What the librarian expects from his principal 

1. The librarian expects from his principal a genuine interest in and 
appreciation of the library in the total program of the school. He expects 
the principal to understand that the library contributes to every area of 
learning—both in support of formal classes and in the ministering to the 
personal interests and needs of the members of the school community. He 
expects the principal to understand that the library is not primarily a 
“leisure time” area of the school, and is as far from being a “frill” as is 
the English classroom or the science laboratory! 

2. The principal is expected to be willing to be led by his librarian to 
explore new ways to improve learning and guidance for boys and girls 
through application of new library skills and insights as these become 
evident to the profession. It is known to all in education that there is a 
lag of several decades between promising proved concepts or insights 
and their general application in schools. The librarian can and should 
help the administration decrease the extent of the lag. 

3. The librarian expects his principal so to set up his master schedule 
and so to plan personnel and room assignments that the library will not 
be used as a study hall or as a regular meeting room except for library 
related activities. 

4. The principal is expected to try to make personnel provisions in the 
budget so that the library may be opened at least a half hour before 
school begins each morning and remain open until the school office closes 
each day—usually one and a half to two hours after the termination of the 
last class. 

The library should not be closed at noon time; in addition, sufficient 
time should be budgeted to permit the librarian to get into certain classes 
and to attend pertinent curriculum and supervisory meetings. Librarians 
must get out into the school to observe the life and needs of the various 
departments in order that they may help determine how the library can 
best serve the various parts of total program. This cannot be done 
properly if the librarian is assigned to the library all day long. 

5. The principal must make budget provisions for library clerical help. 
This clerical assistance is an absolute “must” unless principals are willing 
to use a quarter to a third of the librarian’s time in tasks that a competent 
clerk can perform equally well. Not to provide clerical help is obviously 
false economy. 

6. The librarian expects the principal in making school enlargement 
plans (and every principal in the country has been involved in school 
enlargement!) to be certain that library space (square footage) and 
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equipment both exceed the minimum acceptable standards. The library 
area and equipment (stacks, files, tables, etc.) must increase as the 
enrollment increases. The lag presently existing in many schools must 
be overcome. 

7. The principal must give the librarians the same status as the depart- 
ment heads or counselors. Teachers must be encouraged so to plan their 
work that children and the library are brought into frequent, productive 
contact. 

C. The New “Standards for School Libraries” 

New “Standards for School Libraries” will be published by the 
American Library Association. This authoritative revision and upgrading 
of the former “Standards of the American Association of School Librar- 
ians,” developed after a three-year study, was made by a highly compe- 
tent staff aided by an advisory committee representing twenty national 
associations directly concerned with the contributions school libraries can 
make to good education. Every high-school principal should secure a 
complete copy of these “Standards.” 

Most schools will not be able to meet the “Standards” at once; each 
year, however, principals should make budget provisions (or encourage 
their superintendents to do so) so that within a three- or four-year period 
the improvement in learning that can come through good library work 
based on the new “Standards” can be realized in each of our schools. 


B. An Administrator Looks at the Library 
IRVING E. LANE 


‘ion library program of our high school of 2500 students is a basic 
and integral part of the curriculum. Not only is it basic in theory, but 
also in the planning and use by individual departments. This use is not 
limited to the usual book reports and term papers of the college pre- 
paratory English and social studies classes, but reaches out to the many 
other students in business, vocational, and terminal classes to enrich the 
curriculum in a variety of ways. 

The active school library today is much more accurately described as 
an instructional materials center and hastens to serve with movies, film- 
strips, tapes, records, pictures, maps, and other objects quite as readily 
as with the traditional books, periodicals, and pamphlets. The instruc- 
tional materials center provides a diversity of materials and equipment 

Irving E. Lane is Principal of East Bakersfield High School in Bakersfield, 
California. 
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with space to facilitate their use by both students and teachers. Listening 
areas, preview rooms, and space for the use of the opaque projector are 
all well used at East Bakersfield High School. There are areas in which 
equipment is permanently set up, encouraging teachers to preview films 
and to assign opaque projector enlargements to students. Foreign 
language, music, and stenography students use the facilities for listening 
to tapes and records. This expanded program does require added space, 
and experience has shown that the special usage areas should be centrally 
located both for ease of access and for supervision. 

For a successful library program, the administration must give sympa- 
thetic (if not enthusiastic) support. This support should be not only in 
verbal backing of the librarian and her efforts, but also in choice of 
quarters—attractive and as spacious as possible. Our reading room of 45 
x 100 seats 150 students comfortably. Bookshelves built in around the 
walls house the book collection so that it is attractive and -decorative. 
More than a dozen original paintings by artists of note add their color 
and atmosphere to the high ceilinged library. Glass-walled conference 
rooms, approximately 8 x 124 feet, open from the reading room and are 
in constant use by students studying together and doing group work. 

A workroom of about 10 x 25 feet with running water, formica counter, 
cupboards, and bookshelves provides space for processing and mending. 
The audio-visual equipment room opens into the workroom and is con- 
trolled by the library secretary from her desk in the library office. The 
office is in front of the audio-visual room and separated from the library 
reading room on the other side by a windowed wall. A preview room, 
listening room, and storage area extend facilities and use of the library. 

The administrator also gives his support to the library by providing 
a budget large enough to meet the needs of the school and (if possible) 
well above minimum standards. At this point the administrator frequently 
finds himself in a dilemma. He can recognize the needs of his school for 
better library service and greater budget, but he has only a limited 
amount of money to go a long way. The problem becomes one of getting 
the best possible service for students and faculty within the means 
available. His encouragement of optimum use of facilities and materials 
available often serves to improve library service significantly. 

Basically, though, optimum service depends upon adequate personnel. 
Even with central ordering and processing we feel we are operating on 
a minimum with one full-time librarian and six hours of teacher help. 
Two additional hours of teacher time are assigned to the coordination 
and supervising of audio-visual equipment. One secretary serves all 
activities of the instructional materials center. In considering personnel, 
we must not overlook the help of some fifty student library assistants 
working for class credit who contribute invaluable aid to the library 
program and to their own knowledge of usage of the library. 
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In utilizing all personnel to best advantage, it is important to dis- 
tinguish between professional and clerical jobs and to provide adequate 
clerical personnel. It is false economy to expect professional personnel 
to devote their highly skilled and well-paid time to routine chores. The 
librarian should have time to work with students and teachers directly, 
encouraging greatest possible use of the library and its resources. 


The library program, just as any other part of the school curriculum, 
should be based on a carefully thought out and clearly written guide 
including immediate and long-term goals and means of attaining these 
goals. Using these guides, the library staff should plan and execute a 
definite library program with frequent evaluation. 


The library must give vital, useful service. Facilities must be used! 
In this day of crowded space and high costs, the library must use the 
space allotted to it for best results and reach as many students and 
teachers as possible with its services. However, filling seats in the library 
does not necessarily mean good library usage—nor do impressive cir- 
culation figures alone. Perhaps the most valuable services—reader guid- 
ance and reference—are the most difficult to measure. 


While the administration can give its blessing and support to the library 
program, the librarian is the one directly responsible for the spirit of the 
library, and, as in any service agency, spirit is most important. There 
should be a friendly, cheerful atmosphere which encourages youth to use 
the library—not as a social hall but as a haven of quiet in an often too 
turbulent day—a peaceful retreat where reading can be truly a pleasure 
and where research and reference work can be done without distraction. 
This is not a plea for a mausoleum of breathless quiet, but for self- 
discipline among students eager to reap the benefits of quiet relaxed 
atmosphere. 


The library needless to say should not be used as a dumping ground 
for discipline problems from the classroom. It should be considered by 
student and faculty alike as a place of privilege and used accordingly. 
Students and teachers should feel welcome in the library—welcome to 
browse, to read, to study and to ask for help if needed, knowing it will 
be graciously forthcoming. An alert and enthusiastic librarian not only 
makes everyone welcome who is in the library, but also uses varied 
devices and services to bring in others not usually using library facilities. 

For the library to serve the school well, the librarian must have a 
thorough knowledge of the courses of study of the various classes and 
teaching methods and aims of the individual teacher. Not only is this 
knowledge important in selecting books for the collection, but also in 
having those materials used after purchase. The successful librarian 
doesn’t wait for the teacher to discover the library, but, with missionary 
zeal, makes the teacher aware of library services, facilities, and the 
variety of instructional materials particularly suited to his needs. 
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Many devices which bring the teacher to the library are useful in 
extending the awareness of the teacher and thus indirectly extending the 
student use of facilities. One successfully used method of acquainting 
teachers with the collection and stimulating interest in library usage is 
that of having the individual departments evaluate the books in the 
library which concern that department, making suggestions for discard 
and for new purchase. This helps too, in doing away with the previously 
frequent request for a “new” book the teacher had to have which had 
been on the library shelves unused for some time. 

Faculty meetings held in the library; orientation sessions for new 
teachers; book teas which give teachers an opportunity to share in book 
selection; book lists for units of study and supplementary reading; send- 
ing of materials to the teacher; presentation of materials at department 
meetings; and personal invitation on frequent occasions are some devices 
which work well. 

Students too must be encouraged to use library services. Interesting 
and eye-catching displays and exhibits, book talks to individuals or class 
groups, cleverly designed lists for suggested reading, and books circulat- 
ing in their bright plastic jackets are just a few techniques used success- 
fully in bringing student and book together. Certainly there is a challenge 
in reaching the non-academic student. Making him aware of what the 
library can offer him for his school work, hobbies, and recreational reading 
is a problem which many of our more academically attuned libraries face. 
Here again the librarian’s enthusiasm comes to the fore; for enthusiasm 
is contagious even with the most reluctant readers. 

It is interesting to consider what an outstanding program can result 
when an understanding administrator and an enthusiastic librarian set 
out to build a real library program. Each student and teacher in the 
school will profit. 


C. The Junior High School 
1. Junior High School Libraries Must Be Different 
JOHN A. RATLIFF 


J UNIOR high-school libraries must be different if they are to serve the 
needs of junior high schools because junior high-school pupils are dif- 
ferent. They are different from the children they just were because they 
are putting behind them childish things and ways. They are different 
from the adults they will become because the pattern of their adulthood 
has not yet taken form. Their horizons are extending amazingly fast and 


John A. Ratliff is Principal of Pershing Junior High School in Houston, Texas. 
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far, and their vision is not yet limited by reality. Their courage is so high 
that they dare dream and even plan deeds of wonder, grandeur, and 
service. Their curiositiy makes them thirsty for knowledge and hungry 
to know the reasons why. The tenuous nature of the early adolescents’ 
world and their sensitivity create an urgent need for a dependable, 
friendly, and confidential place where they may find answers to their 
thousands of questions about themselves and other people. Their quest 
for a pattern of living requires the safety of vicariously experiencing 
many ways of life and being many kinds of people. They need to think 
the great thoughts of great people, to feel the ennobling emotions of 
loyalty, devotion, humility, and pride that are found in great literature. 
They need to face the situations that require courage and sacrifice, to feel 
the lift of beauty in words and pictures that are all contained in books. 


Junior high-school pupils are interested in everything. Their range of 
interests can be nurtured only by a library of broad dimensions and 
extensive depths. One area of increasing interest is vocational. In junior 
high school, the pupil first begins to think seriously about what he will do 
to make a living. Many studies indicate that this is one of the chief 
concerns of adolescents. Changes in economic organization, increased 
specialization, and bigness in business have increased the seriousness and 
the complexity of choosing a vocation. Household technology, increase 
in divorces, cost of living, and other factors have made it essential that 
girls give serious thought to the possibility of a vocational future. The 
future subject choices and the degree of excellence of performance in 
school will be influenced by the wisdom with which pupils think of their 
vocational futures. A feeling of progress and satisfaction will accompany 
the growth toward vocational astuteness. A good junior high school will 
have an abundance of current and reliable vocational materials. 


Junior high-school pupils seem possessed of boundless vitality, and they 
respond best in a place that is vital with life. For these pupils a library 
should not be just a book repository or a place where things are kept. 
It should practically jump with life, and a pupil should feel better just 
for having been in such a library. Healthy growing plants should be in 
evidence; the common varieties will help, but the more bizarre plants 
have a special value. Charts and maps should be openly displayed to 
take the pupil’s mind places, help him identify and find places, or give 
more reality to the stories he reads. There should be beauty in art and 
art objects to uplift his spirit, and collections to challenge his imagination. 
Special arrangements of timely materials will stimulate his inquiry and 
give him help in maintaining status. Tropical fish, models of rockets, 
costume dolls, shells, butterflies, things from foreign countries, and all 
sorts of clutter should be skillfully made a part of a junior high-school 
library. 

From long practice, a system has evolved that makes better and more 
efficient use of all the resources in a library. At the beginning of a pupil's 
junior high-school career, he should be taught about the system, and how 
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all the materials in the library and other libraries are organized. The use 
of the devices and materials the library has as tool materials should be a 
planned part of his library experience. The process of running down a 
problem or project should be cooperatively planned by his subject teacher 
and the librarian. Training in library usage is a definite part of the junior 
high-school library program. 

Many of the differences in the needs of junior high-school pupils are 
differences in degree only. These are the differences that are the most 
apparent and are thus likely to be looked upon at this stage of growth 
and maturity as an interval in a continuum. It is this, and because it is 
a particular interval in the developmental processes, the needs and in- 
terest are different. However, early adolescence is more than a place in a 
growth continuum. There are important, complex and potent changes 
occurring in pupils from twelve to fourteen. Orientation and re-orientation 
to many things are necessary. At this stage, pupils are particularly sen- 
sitive to their environment and, because of their quest for self-hood, they 
are in a state of readiness and vulnerability which will not prevail again. 
One might think that Brutus had these pupils in mind when he said: 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 

The tide is surely at the flood in junior high-school years—the pupil is at 
his most receptive and impressionable age. This and the succeeding 
generations of pupils must be educated as no other pupils before them. 
The times into which we are inducting them cannot afford the luxury of 
misfits, too narrow specialization, or the neglect of special talents. If in 
each pupil there is a seed of greatness, who can say at this age in what 
direction that seed may grow. A library rich in resources, stimulating in 
atmosphere, and challenging to be in is needed to produce vigorous, 
balanced growth. These pupils will grow up as all youth have, but they 
are so important that how they grow up is important. The nurturing 
media must be rich in all the elements needed for full and proper 
maturing. 

The unique quality of a junior library depends upon specific things. 
The lingering childhood and approaching adulthood require books 
suitable for each and capable of helping to ease the transition from one 
to the other. The rapidly expanding horizon means books of great di- 
versity and dimensions. There are more dimensions in a good junior 
high-school library than in any other. The junior high-school pupils’ 
fancies may carry them far, but their need for proving themselves in 
actual try-out manipulations means that books of the how-to-do-it type 
should be available in almost every field. All the things in nature sud- 
denly need exploring and classifying. From atoms to the universe, from 
birds to rocks, from fish to stars, from antiquity to infinity—all these and 
many more topics will be subject to search by junior high-school pupils. 
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Yesterday is history, and tomorrow never comes to junior high-school boys 
and girls, so there must be an abundance of current materials, and the 
best current materials are in magazines and pamphlets. The arrogant 
inquisitiveness of these pupils will cause them to open any door. The 
library must furnish many doors. 

Because of their in-betweenness, the junior high-school pupils need to 
learn more about themselves and more about themselves in relation to 
other people. This area of their curiosity is so fraught with emotion and 
so powerful in its compulsiveness that the answers are sought shyly and 
often secretly but persistently. The junior high-school library should have 
available materials which are easily accessible and even expendable. 
Pupils need to know about their changing bodies and the accompanying 
changes in their responsibilities. They need to know that they are 
normal people and that their differences are alike in that they all have 
them. It gives pupils confidence in their library to find that it helps them 
in such personal and important problems. 

Each junior high-school pupil must shape his own pattern and make 
his own set of values compatible with those of his culture. To do this, 
he will need, in manageable form, the patterns of many admirable lives. 
He will need, from frequent reminders and from a variety of approaches, 
to become familiar with the values society holds dear and which have long 
endured. Many books of good, courageous, and valuable lives should be 
where they can readily be found and on levels of difficulty so they can be 
used by all pupils. Tales that are inspiring, thought provoking, and 
enticing enough to evoke empathetic responses in right and good ways 
will be a part of a good junior high-school library. 

No one learns just by reading. The more one is involved, the more one 
grows in reading strength; so a good library will use all the audio-visual 
devices it can obtain to help enrich and intensify the experiences ob- 
tained in the more conventional ways. It is more than a repository for 
records, tapes, filmstrips, films, pictures, scale models, and other such 
materials. It instructs in and motivates their use. 

A junior high-school library may be organized and equipped bounti- 
fully on a basis of the unique characteristics and needs of the pupils it 
serves and still not be functional. It requires a junior high-school librarian 
to make it work. Since the function and organization of the library are 
unique because the pupils it serves are unique, a special kind of person 
is needed. He should have all the technical skill, endurance, and good 
housekeeping abilities of any other school librarian, but, because he is a 
junior high-school librarian, he will need more than these. 

One of the important qualities of a junior high-school librarian is that 
he be interested in what he can bring to the pupils of junior high-school 
age through his management and coordination of the library and the 
people who need to use it. He must care for the materials, but not save 
them. He will be expensive, because materials will be used up. He will 
have to be robust because he will have few opportunities to sit at a desk. 
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He will need to be aggressive to the extent that teachers who never had 
a chance to get the concept and spirit of a junior high-school library will 
need to be interested, taught, and helped by experience in good library 
teaching. He will need to know not only what to do with library materials 
but also what the contents are. 

A good junior high-school librarian will have a real human and pro- 
fessional interest in the pupils. Their fads, their crushes, their interests, 
their feelings, and their problems will all have implications for work. 
He must be shock proof and noncommittal at times and enthusiastic and 
curious at others. He must be sympathetic and patient at times, but firm 
and demanding at other times. The confusion, enthusiasm, optimism, 
pessimism, boldness, shyness, handicaps, talents, and all the other incon- 
sistencies of junior high-school pupils must be handled expertly, tactfully, 
and productively. 

A good junior high-school librarian should be curious and enthusiastic 
about the many special interests and projects of his pupils. He will know 
about hobbies, and about the more common ones. He will very likely 
have collecting and doing hobbies of his own and will certainly encourage, 
by display and materials, the hobbies with educational implications. 

A good junior high-school librarian makes wise use of the pupils who 
are available to help in the library. He instructs them in the library skills 
necessary to help them extend the usefulness of the library. He uses them 
as resources to keep up with what is going on in the junior high-school 
world. He uses them to help get the word out about what is new and 
what is going on in the library. 

The good junior high-school librarian is a good teacher. He knows the 
courses of study. He knows how the best kind of teaching is organized. 
He teaches pupils and teachers how to use all the resources available to 
find the best possible answers. He has the teaching concept of evaluation 
so that he is able to measure his effectiveness. Anything taught can be 
taught better if the resources of the library are made a part of the learn- 
ing experience. 

Time is of little importance to the good junior high-school librarian. 
He will come early and stay late. He will often use his weekends to 
develop his work. On vacations, on shopping trips, and even while 
thumbing through magazines, he will be looking for ways and materials 
to make his library a more attractive, stimulating, and interesting place. 

If the junior high-school library and librarian are the kind needed for 
the unique purposes and possibilities of the junior high school, they will 
make a very important contribution to the school. The whole school will 
have a different spirit, and learning will become an enthusiastic experience 
on a level of research and scholarship that we can only imagine. If this 
kind of library is not in existence and if the librarian does not have this 
concept of his place and the place of the library, the pupils are not 
likely to reach the level of attainment of which they are capable or will 
society realize the values they have to give. 
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2. Administrative Leadership and the Junior High School Library 
FREDERICK R. CYPHERT 


re theorists agree that the library should be the in- 
structional center of the modern junior high school. New conceptions of 
the educative process and modified courses of study with their realign- 
ment of subject-matter, their recognition of differing learning potentials 
through references to many books and periodicals, their broadened con- 
cept of the exploratory function, and their emphasis upon investigative 
skills and problems-of-life situations have brought about new under- 
standings concerning the relationship of the library to the total instruc- 
tional program. It is generally accepted that administrators and librarians 
recognize these modern interpretations of the role of the library in the 
school, but, nevertheless, the junior high-school library does not make a 
maximum contribution to the learning experiences of early adolescents in 
far too many practical situations. Consequently, many principals are 
faced with the problem of improving library utilization, or finding some 
alternative method for meeting the requisites of today’s educational 
program. As a suitable substitute for an effective school library appears 
to be non-existent at the present time, it behooves educational leaders to 
examine the role of the administrator in promoting library service. 

Since much of the leadership for all phases of the junior high-school 
program rests with the principal, it is unreasonable to assume that the 
principal's role in library service would be otherwise. However, recent 
research indicates that the junior high-school principal, as the educational 
leader of his school, has failed in many instances to provide the conditions 
and stimulation necessary for effective library service. Many administra- 
tors have not organized a library orientation program for new or 
experienced teachers and have done little to promote in-service growth 
through the use of the professional library. Few others have taught the 
techniques and advantages of pupil library utilization or have adequately 
coordinated the central and classroom library facilities. In short, it 
appears that the library will become the center of the educational life of 
the junior high school only as rapidly as the principal directs and accen- 
tuates movement in this direction. 

What things, then, must the enlightened principal recognize if he 
desires to promote a more effective use of his junior high-school library? 

1. Progress in any area of educational endeavor does not merely 
happen; it is caused. Librarians and teachers indicate, almost without 
exception, that the principal is encouraging and cooperative in affairs 
dealing with the school library. Unfortunately, they often fail to charac- 
terize him as dynamic, stimulating, imaginative, or creative. The junior 


Frederick R. Cyphert is Associate Professor of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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high-school principal will seldom achieve a proficient school library 
program without personally assuming responsibility for the positive 
leadership necessary in this undertaking. 

2. The library must be an integral part of the instructional program 
and not merely an adjunct to the school serving primarily as a repository 
for books. In order to achieve this functional integration, the junior high- 
school principal must study with his faculty the educational objectives 
of his school. Naturally, a part of this study should be devoted to a 
consideration of the place of the library in facilitating superior instruction. 
Library objectives must be planned and recognized as supplements and 
components of institutional goals. 


3. We do not expect pupils to play instrumental concerts without 
proper instruction in the fundamentals of orchestration. Neither should 
the junior high-school principal assume that his teachers can challenge 
students to gather the fruits of the library until they are schooled in its 
merits. Most beginning teachers, and experienced ones for that matter, 
have had inadequate personal library experiences and little familiarization 
with library services, materials, and utilization in their curriculum and 
methods courses. The junior high-school principal must cooperate with 
his librarian in planning the in-service education of his teachers in regard 
to the advantages and techniques of student library utilization. 

4. The principal and his staff must consider the necessity for develop- 
ing problem-solving and investigative skills in students if they are to cope 
with the ever-increasing changes of today’s world. A curriculum, organ- 
ized on a problems-to-be-investigated basis, supplies an adequate modus 
operandi for individualizing instruction, enriching learning experiences, 
and teaching work-study skills through proper library utilization. The 
principal's instructional leadership is needed to inaugurate and support 
such a program. 

5. The junior high-school principal should be actively concerned with 
providing, encouraging, and evaluating the channels of communication 
between teachers and librarians that are vital to the matching of needs 
with resources. A current study indicates that most teachers are receptive 
to new and effective means for enriching their teaching, and that librarians 
as a group are eager to be of service. The need is for a status person, 
normally the principal, to act as a catalyst to promote the productive 
interaction of teachers and librarians. 

6. A book is only as good as the ideas it contains and, similarly, a 
library is no better than the quality of the materials it houses for answer- 
ing the questions of youth. When one ponders the obvious fact that 
expenditures for athletics far exceed the library budget in many second- 
ary schools, he wonders if this is fully consistent with sound educational 
theory. An administrator will seldom elicit superior library service from 
an inadequate instructional materials budget. By the same token, those 
administrators who build stadiums in preference to spacious libraries 
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either misjudge the tenor of public opinion or lack the courage of their 
convictions. 

7. The librarian must be freed from many of the restrictive and clerical 
aspects of his traditional duties if he is to function as the school’s materials 
expert. As the scope and variety of teaching materials increases, there is 
a correspondingly greater demand on the part of both educators and 
students for detailed information concerning the content and utilization 
of these materials. The junior high-school librarian will have little 
opportunity to visit classes planning learning activities, to confer with 
teachers, or to prepare selective annotated bibliographies unless his prin- 
cipal frees him from study hall supervision, invoice typing, book check- 
out, and like tasks. In spite of this growing demand for his highly tech- 
nical skills, the typical junior high-school librarian spends one fourth of 
his working hours in clerical activities. 

8. One must concede that mere physical proximity does not guarantee 
that learning will take place; nonetheless, one can undoubtedly learn the 
skills of library research and the satisfactions of discovered truths best 
if he has regular access to library facilities. It is the direct responsibility 
of the junior high-school principal to insure that all students participate 
in an organized program of instruction in the tools of library usage. At 
the same time, this materials center must be flexibly scheduled in order 
to meet properly the spontaneous needs of classroom-stimulated inquiry. 


THE CHALLENGE 
In summary, the curriculum of any good junior high school reflects the 
interests, energies, and competencies of its educational leader. The junior 
high-school principal who recognizes the contribution which an effective 
library can make to his instructional program is quite likely to realize 
this objective. He will find few problems presenting greater challenges 
or more fruitful promises of administrative accomplishment. 


D. The Principal Evaluates the School Library 
M. BERNICE WIESE 


1, YOUR school operating with old style library service or new style 
service? Is your school library the 1920 Model, the 1930 Model, or the 
latest Mid-Twentieth Century Model? Today’s school administrator must 
examine the school library program and its services in the process of 
supervising and evaluating the total instructional program of the school. 


M. Bernice Wiese is Director of School Libraries, Baltimore Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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PRINCIPAL'S BACKGROUND KNOWLEDGE 

The principal's role as supervisor of the school library is to furnish 
leadership; to evaluate the school library and its services throughout the 
year; to recommend ways for the librarian to serve the school; to provide 
continuity for teamwork with teachers to further the educational program; 
and to obtain staff, budget, and facilities for the services required by the 
standards and goals. Dr. John H. Fischer, Superintendent of the Balti- 
more Public Schools, has stated that supervisors are “multipliers.” This 
characterization is equally true of principals, who are endeavoring to tie 
all parts of the educational program together to improve and increase 
learning. 

Being intelligently informed about all the educational programs of the 
school is a tremendous assignment for the administrative head of any 
school, large or small, rural or urban; but there are many sources of 
professional assistance. Expert consultant service is available through 
the city, county, and state school library supervisors. If these consultants 
are available neither in the local school system nor on the county or state 
level, principals could contact the American Association of School Li- 
brarians for names of supervisors in adjacent states and then make 
arrangements for outside consultant service. With consultant help and 
guidance, the principal can learn of national and regional standards, 
become informed about elementary-school library practices, develop a 
method for measuring the local school library in relation to these stand- 
ards, and draw up a plan of action for improving the school library. These 
consultants can help the principal and the school faculty make a complete 
survey of the school library every five to ten years and assist in drawing 
up a plan for the library's growth and development. 


Background also can be fostered through reading school library pro- 
fessional books and magazines. It is wise to begin with a study of the 
1960 school library standards.' Integrating Library Instruction with 
Classroom Teaching at Plainville Junior High School by Elsa Berner, and 
A Planning Guide for the High School Library Program by Frances Henne 
and others, and other publications of the American Library Association 
will prove valuable sources of information. Subscriptions to Junior 
Libraries and the Wilson Library Bulletin will help the principal, the 
librarian, and the teacher to keep up-to-date on current trends and 
practices in school libraries throughout the country. The articles in these 
periodicals may supply ideas or techniques for improving library service, 
for solving special problems, or for stimulating action. Descriptions of 
effective use of library resources by mathematics, home economics, lan- 
guage arts, social studies, and other subject teachers can be found in the 


1To be available from the American Association of School Librarians, 50 E. Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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professional reports can form the basis for faculty dicussion to extend or 
improve the use of library facilities. 

Principals can gain great insight into the over-all school library field 
through attendance at local, state, regional, and national school library 
meetings and through participation in special library institutes and work- 
shops sponsored by colleges and library associations. Taking a course in 
school library administration will provide further opportunities to meet 
with library instructors and librarians in other localities and to exchange 
and share ideas and experiences. Notices of these meetings and work- 
shops are listed in the library periodicals and may be obtained through 
the local public library or through the American Association of School 
Librarians. 

Every state has some recognized school librarians with professional 
training and experience who could be contacted for suggestions. Every 
state recognizes some regional accrediting association, which has devel- 
oped criteria and standards for evaluating all aspects of secondary schools, 
including the library. Every principal can locate statistics and pertinent 
information by writing to the Specialist for School and Children’s Li- 
braries, Office of Education, U. S$. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

There is no shortage of resource help for principals and librarians, but 
principals must take the initiative in obtaining this help. With knowledge 
of standards and good practices, the school administrator will be better 
prepared to evaluate and supervise the school library—the adequacy of 
its collection of books and resources, its staff, its budget, its facilities, and 
its services. 

One state school administrator has said that he could supervise and 
evaluate his. whole school program by spending an hour or two in the 
library once a month. In the library he could learn how many students 
used library resources for class assignments and for personal reading. 
This would tell him something about the teachers’ use of supplementary 
materials. He could see how effectively teachers and librarians work 
together in the instructional program by observing how efficiently and to 
what degree students use library resources independently. Noticing the 
types of books which students selected for individual reading indicates 
some of the challenges of teachers and librarians as well as the abilities 
and special interests of the students themselves. Frequency of class use, 
type of reference requests, whether students use free periods in pursuit 
of learning or in marking time, to what extent teachers are aware of and 
use available library resources, and other library practices reflect the 
general school program and practice. Observing the student library as- 
sistant service indicates to the principal one of the ways in which the 
library contributes to student development. All of these purposeful ob- 
servations can be valuable for any principal in his evaluation of the total 
school program. 
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Knowledge, according to the experts, is doubling and tripling every 
thirty to forty years and is becoming so voluminous that no teacher or 
school system can expect every student to acquire all the information 
and skills he will need for his lifetime. This places a responsibility upon 
schools to provide facilities, experiences, and practices for each student 
to acquire skills for helping himself in gaining knowledge of all types of 
informational resources. Development of the library skill and of the 
library habit in each student is basic in any program preparing young 
citizens for tomorrow. 


Do CrircuLaTION, ATTENDANCE, AND Book Statistics MEASURE LIBRARY 
SERVICE? 


The traditional method for measuring library service has compared the 
statistical reports on size of book collection, quantity of circulation, and 
number of people using the library. These mathematical measurements 
do present one phase of service, but even taken together they do not give 
a complete picture. The total number of books owned and the number of 
books per pupil can serve the purpose of comparing schools with recog- 
nized standards, but these figures do not indicate quality or adequacy in 
meeting the needs of the individual school. To evaluate the book collec- 
tion, it is important to measure the collection in relation to its up-to- 
dateness, its pertinency to the curriculum requirements, and its interest 
to students. 


Circulation statistics describe one use of the library—how many books 
were borrowed over a given period of time and how many books were 
borrowed per student. These figures do not tell whether one student 
borrowed a book every day or whether some students never borrowed a 
book. Circulation records do not indicate if all books in the collection 
were used. These records tell us the total number of volumes and other 
materials borrowed and taken out of the library, but they do not measure 
the number of volumes used in the library. In-library use is a most im- 
portant function of the school library. To evaluate circulation, it is essen- 
tial to determine how well borrowing and use satisfy the requests made 
by the total student and teaching body. 


Attendance records are equally limited as a measuring rod. These 
figures represent the number of students and teachers entering the library 
during a given day, month, or year and give the average per day, but the 
figures do not show how many students are daily users, weekly, monthly 
or “never” users. Or do these figures indicate what percentage of the 
total enrollment use the library frequently or at all, use it as a resource 
center, or as a place to meet friends. Attendance records will indicate 
whether the library is filled to capacity most of the school day or sparsely 
used. To evaluate attendance records, it is necessary to know the extent 
to which all students have free access to library facilities. 
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THE FouNnpDATION LEVELS 


Most principals are concerned with schools that are now in existence 
and that have an existing library program. To promote the best in school 
library service, the school administrator will want to check the present 
level of the service and then develop plans for raising the service to the 
top level. Before evaluating library services, the principal will want to 
examine the library foundation to see if it will support the level of service 
required by the educational program. There are three foundation levels 
required to carry the weight of an effective library program. 


Foundation Level 1. This level represents adequate physical facilities 
which are prescribed in national and regional standards. These quarters 
should provide reading rooms to seat ten per cent of the school enroll- 
ment and in addition provide space for a library classroom, a work area, 
conference room, storage facilities, and audio-visual materials. 


Foundation Level 2. All libraries require budgets sufficient to purchase 
books, magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, and audio-visual materials to 
meet the educational program and student interests and abilities. A 
basic book collection of 6,000 to 10,000 books in school having an enroll- 
ment of 200-999 plus ten books for each pupil over 1,000 enrollment 
should be the foundation of any beginning library. The annual budget 
should increase and enrich the collection and promote the educational 
goals of the school. 


Foundation Level 3. A trained professional staff and adequate clerical 
staff are important to the rendering of professional service in order to 
integrate library service with the instructional program and to help stu- 
dents make the most effective use of library materials. The librarian, 
trained in books and skills for locating information, has the major respon- 
sibility for bringing books and students together for effective use. The 
number of trained librarians should be sufficient to perform these educa- 
tional services. The routines of cataloging, record keeping, book process- 
ing, etc. can be performed by library clerks; therefore, a sufficient number 
of clerks should be provided so that the librarians can devote all their time 
to professional service to students and teachers. 


Annual evaluation of the library foundation by the principal will fur- 
nish evidence of the level of adequacy for library service in the school. 
Is your school library on Foundation Level 1, Foundation Level 2 or 
Foundation Level 3? 


—Are the library facilities adequate? Attractive? Inviting? 

—Which sections of the library foundation are solid? Which are weak? 

—How can the foundations be strengthened? Do facilities need to be 
enlarged? Should the budget be increased? Are more books and 
materials needed? Is more up-to-date equipment needed? 

—Does the school’s foundation permit the operation of an effective library 
program to meet student needs? 
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—Are there enough librarians to serve all students and all teachers in 
carrying on the educational program? 

—Are librarians spending too much time on typing and clerical routines 
that clerks could perform more economically? 


Levets or Liprary SERVICE 

Library service is related to the educational program and the goals 
determined by the individual school. Library services are superior in 
quantity and quality in schools where principals, teachers, and librarians 
together study good library practices and develop a library program 
adapted to the total school program. However, in the absence of co- 
operative library program planning, the principal will find it profitable to 
discuss with the library staff the goals for the library program, prior to 
evaluating library services. Good school library service should: 

~—serve the whole school—all teachers, all pupils, and all subject areas. 

—provide opportunities for all students to oe the skills for using libr 
resources effectively and independently and for practising these ski 
to make the learning effective. 

—provide opportunities for classes, groups, and individuals to use the 
library and its resources for supplementary information; that is for 
enrichment and additional facts not available in the classroom. 

—develop a lifetime library habit in all students so they will use their school 
and public libraries intelligently for their own profit, advancement, 
and pleasure. 

—encourage the reading habit and develop an interest and appreciation for 
good literature and books. 

When was the last time you, as principal, evaluated your library service 
realistically in terms of fulfilling the educational objectives for all stu- 
dents? What kind of measuring rod did you use? Do you have a 1920 
Model, the book dispensary? Is it the 1930 Model, for service to volunteer 
users? Or do you have an up-to-date Mid-Twentieth Century Model, for 
total school service which provides frequent library experiences for all 
individuals, all groups, and all classes for their educational growth? There 
are four service levels by which library service can be analyzed. 

Service Level 1. Schools with libraries dating back to 1900, 1910, or 
1920 will recall the days of library service as book dispensaries. The main 
function of the library was limited to routines, storing books in proper 
places, indexing the collection, and checking books in and out. Libraries 
contained books and some magazines and that was all that was expected 
of them. Reading guidance and service were rare. Unfortunately, these 
1920 Models still exist in some schools. These models have failed to keep 
pace with educational trends and offer only routine services. The persons 
assigned to these book dispensaries often have little or no library training 
and little understanding of school library service. 

Service Level 2. The 1930 Model, which is still performing in many 
secondary schools, usually has a trained librarian. In these situations, 
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professional service is available ta individuals who ask for it and to 
students and teachers before and after school, during study periods, and 
possibly at lunch time. In these situations only a small percentage of the 
school enrollment benefits from library service. Some schools perpetuate 
these antiquated models by lack of initiative on the part of the librarian, 
continuation of textbook teaching by teachers, and use of the library for 
other purposes. Overcrowded school situations which turn the library into 
a classroom and the practice of limiting the use of the library to lunch 
periods, help to restrict library service to a small segment of the enroll- 
ment and also discourages supplementary use for class assignments. 
Rendering professional service to students coming to the library may be 
adequate for schools basing instruction on one textbook and a few out- 
side references, but such service will be insufficient for students eager to 
expand their horizons and keep up with space-age progress. Only the 
privileged few will be equipped with adequate training to help them- 
selves use library resources to meet lifetime needs in libraries with these 
limited services. 


Service Level 3. The 1940 Model has more built-in devices for ex- 
panded services and was developed along with the teaching trend which 
supplemented the textbook with supplementary references. Books, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, pictures, maps, filmstrips, slides, recordings became 
standard equipment for schools and the centralized resource center 


broadened the scope and function of the library. Librarians working 
on this level have extended library service beyond volunteer use to 
work with some classes and special groups. These librarians recognize 
some of the educational responsibilities of library service and attempt to 
develop ways and means of working more closely with teachers. These 
librarians will endeavor to act as library resource teachers to a limited 
degree. More and more school libraries are operating on this level today, 
in spite of shaky foundations created by small budgets, overcrowded 
facilities, and limited staff. Principals in these schools will want to ex- 
amine the individual situation for signs of integration between the library 
program and the instructional program. The library program should be 
part of the school educational program and should be the result of co- 
operative planning with principals, teachers, and librarians. 

Service Level 4. The Mid-Twentieth Century Model is the latest design 
for providing the peak of library service, maximum resource service to 
every individual in the school. Library service for today and tomorrow is 
headed by a library staff with educational vision and supported by a 
library-minded administration and faculty. Teachers of all subjects and 
librarians work as a team to provide a library program so that all in- 
dividual students, groups, and classes have many library experiences and 
use all types of library resources. On this level the library staff will be 
serving full time as library resource teachers. Libraries providing these 
functions will have statistics showing that class use is frequent, that all 
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subject teachers plan for library experiences, that individual students fill 
the library to capacity during all hours of the library day. Records will 
show that social studies, language arts, and science classes borrow library 
materials frequently for class use and bring classes to the library to 
develop skills in using library materials. Mathematics, foreign languages, 
business education, art, music, home economics, industrial arts, and 
physical education students are constantly visiting the library for sup- 
plementary materials, special reports, and individual interests. School 
clubs and special activities find assistance in the library for programs and 
activities. These services are not innovations. All of them have been 
practiced in many schools for years. Library service on this peak level 
shows unqualified evidence that all of these services are penetrating to 
the entire student body and being used by the whole school extensively. 
Checking the degree of service offered by the school library in the follow- 
ing areas will help the principal to determine whether the school has 
reached the peak classification of level four. 


—Who uses the library? Individuals? Groups? Classes? Teachers? 
Volunteer use only? How frequently do students and teachers use 
the library? 

—Are library facilities available all hours of the school day and after school? 
Closed one period every day? Closed half of the week? _Open one day 
a week? 

—Do library materials and services meet the educational needs of all 
students and classes? Meet fifty per cent of the need? Meet few of 
the needs? 

—Does the school have a planned library program developed by the 
librarians and teachers cooperatively? Has this program been planned 
as a continuation of the library program that may have been de- 
veloped in the elementary school? 

—To what extent are all teachers aware of library resources and the value 
of these resources for educating students? 

—To what extent do the librarians know all the curricula and share in the 
over-all educational program of the school? 

—Do all students know how to use library resources effectively and inde- 

ndently for their needs and interests? Only fifty per cent? Only a 
ew? 

—Do librarians give book talks and sponsor reading stimulation projects to 
encourage interest in good books and reading? 

—To what extent are students reading for individual pleasure and profit? 

—How many students are engaged in challenging reading? What kind of 
books are they reading and discussing? 

—To what extent are the recreational reading needs of the average and 
Slow reader being met through library activities? 

—What is the extent of class use of library facilities? All classes use it 
frequently? Each class is scheduled once a week or once a month? 

—Does the librarian have opportunities to visit classrooms to keep abreast 


of needs, etc.? 
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—To what extent do the school library and public library coordinate 
services to students? 

—Is the library service growing? Is it static? Is it decreasing? 

—How can your library reach the “peak” of library service? 


School libraries have been labeled the “hub” of the school, the resource 
laboratory, the “heart,” the “nerve center,” and the “common denominator” 
—all descriptions placing emphasis on the vital role of the library as the 
center for materials and activities to expand educational opportunities 
and learning situations for students. The principal must examine library 
service in his school in view of the new trends, changes in curricula, and 
new emphasis in the educational techniques and programs. In view of 
public reactions to reading, the demand for more science, mathematics, 
and foreign language teaching, the principal will want to determine the 
contributions that can be made through library resources and facilities. 


New SCHOOLS 


Many new schools are opening all over the country. Preparation for the 
library program should begin with the planning of the building facilities. 
Here are golden opportunities for school administrators to plan for studies 
of the local library resources and needs of the student community. The 
principal can sponsor a committee of teachers and librarians working 
with library consultants and representatives of the elementary schools to 
develop a plan for.a good library program and to recommend library 
facilities to implement the goals of library service. It is important that 
any plan should give consideration to the type of library training and 
service rendered by the elementary school and then endeavor to continue 
library training and experiences from this level. 


CONCLUSION 


The quality and quantity of school library service reflect the leadership, 
guidance, and support of the school administrator. To live up to his 
potential as the citizen of tomorrow, every student will need skill and 
experience in utilizing all available resources in seeking knowledge. En- 
couraging school librarians to meet the challenge is a major responsibility 
of the principal. 





Chapter V 


School Library Personnel 





A. Personnel for Secondary School Libraries 
MARY VIRGINIA GAVER 


ke IS the purpose of this article to present the status of provision of 
personnel for libraries in American high schools in the mid-twentieth 
century, as well as an assessment of the needs in numbers and qualifica- 
tions. The article will also analyze briefly some of the challenges facing 
secondary-school administrators today, with their implications for provi- 
sion of school library personnel. Finally, a statement of the present status 
of library education facilities will be presented for the information of 
principals who must recruit qualified persons for positions in their schools. 
The emphasis throughout will be on professional personnel in the 
secondary-school library. 


HicuH ScuHoot Liuprarians Now ESSENTIAL 


The first finding of a major study just completed this past year by the 
National Education Association is that “The secondary-school library has 
developed from a prerogative of the wealthier schools in the more highly 
developed areas to an all but universal part of the American secondary 
school in urban areas. This trend attests the recognition on the part of 
teachers, administrators, and the public that the library is a fundamental 
and indispensable part of the school.' In the 50 years or more since the 
first full-time trained librarians were employed in the high schools of 
Brooklyn (New York), Rochester, and Albany, the provision of a library 
and the employment of qualified librarians has thus become a universally 
recognized concomitant of the mid-century secondary school. In the 
most recent study of the secondary school by Dr. Conant, the curriculum 
of the “comprehensive high school” as proposed and described by this 
eminent analyst implies the provision of school libraries to realize its 
objectives; certainly strong school libraries can only be adequately pro- 
vided in the comprehensive high school which he advocates. 


‘National Education Association Research Division. The Secondary-School Teacher and Library 
Services. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, November 1958. ( Research 


Monograph 1958-M1). P. 8. 
Mary Virginia Gaver is Associate Professor in the Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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Neeps Topay 

Although this further illustration of Dr. Mort's law of adaptation—that 
is, a lapse of fifty years from the first successful try-out of an educational 
invention to its universal acceptance—may be gratifying, a closer look at 
the situation reveals many “cracks in the window” which indicate that 
the problem from 1960 on will be one not of establishment and acceptance, 
but rather of improvement in the quality and quantity of services ren- 
dered, especially in so far as personnel is concerned. 


First of all, in spite of the universal acceptance of the idea that second- 
ary-school libraries are necessary, almost ten per cent of our high schools 
still lack this provision. The latest edition of the U. S. Biennial Survey 
reports that 8.82 per cent of our high schools are not served by librar- 
ians.?, This study also finds that many schools still have only part-time 
and poorly trained personnel manning libraries in many of those schools 
having library collections. Many, though not all by any means, of the 
schools having such inadequate personnel are in the more rural areas of 
the country. 


Beyond the need for appointing librarians and setting up libraries in 
the small percentage of schools lacking them, there is an even greater 
need for providing adequate numbers of qualified librarians in those 
schools already having one person on the faculty, serving either as a full- 
time or part-time librarian. The NEA study, based on a small but rep- 
resentative sampling of secondary-school teachers, reports that “One of 
the surprising things found in the study is the high percentage of teachers 
in large schools that employed only a single full-time librarian. . . . The 
majority of teachers, or 59.8 per cent, reported that their schools had only 
one full-time librarian. This varied from 74.2 per cent in schools with 
500-999 enrolled to 27.3 per cent in schools with 2500 or more enrolled.* 

These findings were corroborated by a study conducted by the writer 
in two large suburban counties—Baltimore County, Maryland, and Union 
County, New Jersey. In Union County, for example, where there are 
24 secondary schools ranging in enrollment from 480 to 2,010, with a 
median enrollment of 1,328, only six of the school librarians have any 
assistance either professional or clerical; of 13 schools above 1,000 enroll- 
ment, only three have an assistant librarian and seven lack clerical help, 
while five librarians in these large schools work with no assistance at all.* 

The correlation between number of staff and quality of service rendered 
which is implied by the statements above is based on the recommenda- 
tions of the 1945 school library standards,’ as well as those in the forth- 


2U. S. Biennial Survey of Education 1952-54. Chapter VI. “Statistics of Public School Libraries, 
1953-54." Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education. 1957. P. 15. 

‘National Education Association, op. cit., p. 9. 

*“High School Library Personnel: Provision and Needs.” Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University, March 1959. 4 p. ms. 

5American Library Association. School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1945. 
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coming new edition Standards for School Libraries,® both of which recom- 
mend far more generous provision of personnel than is the case in most 
high schools today. As school librarians and sympathetic administrators 
work for more adequate library staffs, they are both faced with the real 
dilemma of how to justify the need for additional staff when inadequate 
numbers of staff make it extremely difficult to demonstrate the contri- 
bution of a truly adequate program of services. 

Elsewhere in this publication are descriptions of what a staff of li- 
brarians adequate in size and qualifications can provide in services for the 
boys and girls and faculty of the secondary school of today. The truly 
understanding administrator, however, will recognize that one librarian 
attempting to serve one thousand or more students is inevitably driven 
into an excessive absorption of time with clerical and routine and policing 
duties. This leaves little or no time for the truly professional work of 
selecting suitable materials for boys and girls, for working with individuals 
to find the right material for their particular and unique needs, for help- 
ing teachers to plan reading and reference activities for their courses, and 
for supervising and assisting students as they seek information through 
the many media of the modern “materials center” library—in short, carry- 
ing out those duties that truly serve all the students of high schools of the 
1960's. At the same time, the school librarian caught in such a situation 
must recognize that, for a limited period of time at least, it may be 
necessary to exert extraordinary effort to demonstrate by book talks, by an 
individual reading guidance program, and by effective cooperative work 
with teachers and curriculum committees just what the potentials of good 
school library service really are. The new Standards for School Library 
Programs have been developed on the philosophy that the program of 
services demanded by a school determines the provision of personnel (as 
well as other aspects of the school library) which the school requires. 
And the school administrator of 1960 must recognize that, if he is satisfied 
with a school library which is merely a holding operation, a housekeeping 
activity in which the main job is merely one of handing out books over a 
counter, the surest way to achieve it is by under-provision of personnel. 

A brief look at some other areas of educational provision may emphasize 
the significance of this point. Just as only one guidance specialist in a 
school of 1500 means only 1.4 minutes per child in a school week or, put 
in another way, only one 15-minute conference a year per pupil—so, only 
one librarian in a school of this same size means that, if every pupil got 
into the library once a week and if the librarian were super-human, he 
could spend 1.4 minutes per week helping each pupil in some way with 
his reference work, or his study, or to pick out an interesting book fitted 
to his needs! Any one who has tried to set up even informal confer- 
ences will know that this is ridiculous and cannot be done. In another 


American Library Association. Standards for School Libraries. Chicago: American Library 
Association. 1960. 
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area, that of college libraries, no college of 1500 students would be con- 
sidered worthy of accreditation if its library were manned by only one 
professional with no clerical help. Even commuting colleges of this size, 
where the student load would be comparable to a high school, would 
have at least three to four professionals plus clerical staff. 

The writer, therefore, advances the proposition, and the new school 
library standards spell this out, that, in order to realize the objectives and 
program of the high schools which are the goals of such organizations as 
the NASSP and the AASA, it will be necessary for most administrators to 
work for far more adequate provision of staff than is now the case in many 
of our high schools. One of the best means by which to demonstrate to 
school boards, faculties, and parent-teacher groups what the potentiali- 
ties of such provision may be is to show, as basis for discussion, the film 
Carpet Under Every Classroom, prepared by parents and library staff of 
the Manhasset High School Library.’ This film of an actual school situa- 
tion pictures the services which can be provided by two school librarians 
working in a senior high school of 800 students. Although the librarians 
are very pushed by the pressure of work and hampered even here by the 
lack of clerical help, this film demonstrates a creative and resourceful 
program of free reading, reading guidance, supervision of reference work, 
and instruction in library skills which can be effected under such con- 
ditions to realize the educational objective of the school. Faculties and 
school administrators who want this kind of program for their schools 
will recognize that a library staff, sufficient not only in qualifications but 
also in number, will be an essential for the high school of the 1960's. 


New DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING PERSONNEL PROVISION 


Several trends of great promise for improvement of school library 
personnel should be mentioned here. One of these is the increasing pro- 
vision of school library consultants or supervisors at the local school 
district level. Most large cities and many suburban counties, especially 
where the importance of the establishment of elementary-school libraries 
is recognized, now provide school library consultants. Among the duties 
of such consultants is the duty to help in the improvement of services 
within the individual school library, both elementary and secondary. 
Although no study has yet been reported to this effect, it is the judgment 
of informed observers that where this provision is made the level of serv- 
ice tends to be superior, partly because of the attention to over-all 
policies for personnel provision and partly because of the increased atten- 
tion to in-service education activities. 

The study made by the writer gives limited evidence to this effect, in 
that it was found that Baltimore County, Maryland, had made far better 

"Carpet Under Every Classroom. Marian Hoch, 1957. 17 min. sd. b. & w. $100. Many state 


library agencies own this film or it may be purchased from Marion Hoch, at 30 Grace Ave., Great 
Neck, L. L., New York. 
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over-all provision of personnel than Union County, New Jersey. In the 
Maryland county, no librarian in a school of 1,000 or more lacked a 
professional assistant and only one lacked clerical assistance. It is as- 
sumed that the presence in Baltimore County of “library-minded” school 
administrators, of county-wide administration of schools, and of a school 
library supervisor (two as of September 1958) have a high relationship to 
the provision of school library personnel. In the New Jersey county 
neither county-wide administration of schools nor any school library 
supervisor is found. 

A substitute for such supervision in the smaller school district may be 
the setting up of an informal group of school librarians, the chairman 
elected from the group, which then serves as a means for joint preparation 
of budgets and submission of reports and studies to the school superin- 
tendent. This practice has been used successfully, for instance, in Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey, where there are eight librarians serving the elementary 
and secondary schools. It seems likely, however, that this system would 
only work successfully where the personnel had been selected with con- 
sideration for their compatibility and where the cooperative arrangement 
was understood and accepted. 

Another promising development is the establishment of centralized 
technical processing centers for school districts. This provision allows the 
assignment of specialists, both clerical and professional, to this job, may 
make possible economics in both time and money, but more important, 
allows the librarian in the school to devote a larger proportion of his time 
to work with students and teachers in forwarding the services of the 
library. A third development is the increasing number of school librar- 
ians who are qualified not only in the handling of book materials but 
also as materials specialists. The new school library standards, as well as 
the 1960 edition of Evaluative Criteria for the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, are based on the philosophy that teachers 
and students should have access to an integrated or “one-stop center” for 
all learning materials and that such centers can be provided either with- 
in the library or as coordinated, integrated programs where librarians and 
audio-visual specialists work together in liaison with each other for better 
services to students and faculty. All these are steps toward greater effec- 
tiveness of service by means of specialization of function and by improved 
in-service education techniques. 


New DeMANDs OF THE 1960's 
As school administrators consider the many challenging statements 
being published today—by the NASSP itself, by the Educational Policies 
Commission, by the various educational foundations—they no doubt will 
realize, along with the school library profession, that these statements 
have implications for the personnel which operate their school libraries 
and for their services and programs. 
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LARGE- STAFFS 


Among these is the change brought about by the increase in size of 
school library staffs. As more school districts are consolidated and com- 
prehensive high schools are established at a more adequate size, school 
library collections will become larger, more diversified and comprehensive 
in scope, the services more extensive, and the library staffs larger. This 
may make possible some specialization in library staff assignment; it 
should certainly also make it possible—not just easier, but possible—for 
the school librarian to visit classes, to find out what is being planned and 
studied, and to advise with curriculum committees. It will also mean, 
however, that school principals need to be aware of the need for applica- 
tion of good personnel practices to the school library, as to other areas of 
the school. A school library is essentially both a teaching function and an 
operational function; as such, when more than one person operates the 
library and participates in the teaching, lines of responsibility must be 
clearly stated and the responsible chairman of the library staff designated. 
The writer has observed situations where two library staffs operated a 
library on double sessions, or for both a secondary-school and a junior 
college situation, or even two or more librarians for single session school; 
without the designation of a responsible chairman, poor morale situations 
were allowed to develop. As staff size increases beyond the one-man 
school library, it will be necessary for the administrator to clarify the 
specifications for each position in the school library—both clerical and 
professional—and the relationships to each other. It is in this area that 
one of the major services of the school district supervisor of school library 
services can be rendered—by serving as a consultant to the library staff 
in each school, by conducting in-service training activities, and by the 
improvement of morale generally. 


TEACHING TEAMS 


Another new demand of the 1960's is the concept of the “teaching 
team.” Paul Woodring has described this as requiring larger blocks of 
time, larger groups of students for part of the day, increased use of newer 
media such as television, and he concludes, “The high school librarian 
will also become a part of the teaching team and will take an active part 
in instruction.”"* Many school librarians have in the past been members 
of curriculum committees, have worked successfully with teachers in 
special subject matter areas, have developed knowledge and skill in the 
use of films, television, the newer media as well as the unreplaceable 
book. Some high schools such as those, for example, in Evanston and 
New Trier Township, Illinois, and Syosset, Long Island, already have 
school libraries and library staffs which have adapted their services to a 
divisional or to a school-within-a-school organization. However, it must 


®Paul Woodring. New Directions in Teacher Education. New York: Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. 1957. P. 75. 
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be pointed out here that there are still many administrative and educa- 
tional practices, the continuation of which will make difficult if not im- 
possible the successful use of a teaching team involving the school 
librarian. 

One of these is the continued use of the school library as a study hall. 
Although 69.4 per cent of the teachers reporting in the NEA study stated 
that their school library was never used as a study hall, 15.3 per cent 
reported its use all day as a study hall and an additional 15.6 per cent 
reported its use from % to % of the day for this purpose. The NEA 
study comments that, “It is clear that extraneous demands upon the 
library will diminish its usefulness by curtailing its availability.”® 

If the librarian is to function as a member of a teaching team, and more 
than that, if the faculty is to profit from the broad bibliographical know]- 
edge with which the school librarian should be qualified, then it is 
essential that the school librarian be a member of the policy-making 
committees of the faculty and especially of the curriculum committee. 
And yet, although 56.7 per cent of the respondents to the NEA study 
stated that their faculty maintained a curriculum committee, only 37.6 
per cent reported the librarian to be a member."® 

A third finding related to this new demand, that the school librarian 
function as a member of the teaching team, is that 74.2 per cent of the 
teachers answering the NEA study reported that their professional educa- 
tion had included no, or only incidental, attention to the role and function 
of the school library."' 

This means, of course, that the school librarian who meets this challenge 
must have exceptional qualifications. Note, for example, the expectations 
held for school librarians by one school administrator: “In a very real 
sense, the school librarian is a supervising teacher. Realization of all of 
the many values possible of achievement through the library requires a 
person who knows more about the various subject fields than does the 
average classroom teacher. It requires also that the librarian be aware 
of pupil and teacher needs in varying learning situations and necessitates 
the ability to assist both pupils and teachers with library problems. 
Persuasive leadership is equally important. . . .”* 

If the school librarian is to function as a “supervising teacher,” real 
imaginative insight and new ways of working will be demanded. One 
way of meeting the study hall-library problem, for example, is found in 
the counter trend toward use of larger blocks of time, with no free periods 
left for study hall. This provides a real opportunity for high-school 
librarians to establish the use of teacher-scheduled class visits to the 
library, during which the teacher and librarian can work together in 
helping the class group. Such a schedule can make possible better library 


"NEA, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 

I bid., p. 21. 

“Ibid., p. 10. 

“Stephen Romine, “Meeting the Need for Qualified School Librarians,” School and Society 
229, October 7, 1950. 
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experiences for students as well as a decrease of extraneous demands on 
the school librarian and an increase of accessibility of library services to 
all students. For example, the librarian of the Hanover Park Regional 
High School (in Hanover, New Jersey) uses this method of attendance 
almost entirely—and with a high degree of success. An increase in mem- 
bership of school librarians on curriculum committees can provide the 
basis on which the school librarian can work effectively with teaching 
teams. In the high school in the Pennsbury School District (Levittown, 
Pennsylvania), for example, the librarian meets with faculty weekly at 
the special planning period for each department and grade level and is 
thus informed directly and can participate immediately in the current 
planning of each teacher. Teachers and school librarians alike, however, 
must realize that, for a considerable time to come, the librarians will need 
to be teachers of teachers, in the best sense of the word; that is, school 
librarians will need to inform teachers of what their professional educa- 
tion failed to give them—an understanding of the role and function of the 
library. There is every indication, however, that the newer generation 
of teachers produced since the war is increasingly informed about the 
school library and is not only eager to make use of its facilities, but also 


demands good services. 


LIBRARIAN AND SELF-LEARNING ACTIVITIES OF STUDENTS 


The report made to the NASSP at its 1959 meeting by Dr. J. Lloyd 
Trump and his colleagues carried as one of its major objectives the 
recommendation that at least 40 per cent of the student's time should 
be devoted to individual study or projects, with a minimum of constant 
supervision.'* The report of the Educational Policies Commission, ap- 
pearing at almost the same time, recommended that elementary and 
secondary programs should “ensure that the interests and talents of each 
pupil are discovered and developed.”'* Our increasing awareness of the 
contributions of the school library to the self-education of the gifted 
student adds weight to the argument that libraries and librarians can be 
a major educational force—if provided in sufficient quantity and quality. 


To spell out a hypothetical example in greater detail, we might take 
a school of 1500 to 2,000 students, and a library suite seating 200 students. 
To give real individual library service, staff should be assigned and 
scheduled so that the equivalent of one to two persons do nothing but 
work with teachers; two to three others are needed, then, to work 
directly with individual pupils, to cover a daily schedule at least two 
hours longer than a teacher’s school day. Where established library 
quarters are small, but a very active, curriculum-related program is in 
being, this same number of staff can still be used, half to handle the work 
with pupils in the library and half to work with teachers and students 


: ‘New York Times, February 8, 1959, p. 5. 
“NEA Journal, February 1959, p. 19. 
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in the classroom. Thus a staff of five to six librarians, if backed by 
adequate clerical help, would be able to work effectively with individual 
students in a real program of reading guidance and library instruction. 
Such emphasis on the guidance function of the school librarian is not 
new but provides only further verification of the recommendation in the 
new school library standards for truly adequate provision of school 
library personnel. It points up, too, the necessity for enough staff to 
work not only with the students but also with teachers of all subjects. 
The NEA Research Division study already quoted is again pertinent here 
with its identification of the minor or non-users of the school library 
(business education, industrial arts, and mathematics) and the potential 
major users (art, foreign language, household arts, music, and health 
and physical education). These findings have significance not just for 
teacher-use but also, through the teachers, for student use of materials 
and resources in these subject areas. The opportunities for service which 
are thus identified, however, can be met only with enough personnel. 


Pusuic LispraRIEs 


In this area, school librarians face a challenge from outside the school, 
but one which is caused in a sense by the success of the school program. 
Public libraries are being deluged with users, a real embarrassment of 
riches, caused partly by the well-known population increase and also by 
the fact that teachers are demanding library use by children, and children 
are demanding reading materials as never before. In many cases, too, the 
demand for public library service is caused by shortcomings or special 
conditions within the school. Such factors as school bus schedules, early 
school closing hours and double sessions, or shortage of materials and staff 
within the school library have been cited as causing undue demands upon 
the public library. The worst complaint, from both school and public 
librarians, arises from assignments by teachers which have not been 
thought out adequately or for which inadequate or no materials are in 
fact available. This challenge calls for understanding leadership by the 
school administrator as well as by the school librarian, who should 
establish cordial relationships with the public library staff and take steps 
to develop strong programs of joint action to correct these conditions." 
This is certainly not a question of “the school or the public” library but 
of “the school and the public” library. Our young people need both good 
school library service and good public library service since it is not likely 
that within the foreseeable future we will really anywhere in the United 
States reach the saturation point in the provision of library services and 
materials. But it is true that the school library profession needs to build 
strong ties of effective communication, not only with teachers and ad- 
ministrators, but also with their colleagues, the public librarians. In 


See, for example, the special issue of the ALA Bulletin, February 1959, which presents an 
extended discussion of this problem of school and public library relationships. 
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too many areas of the country it can be truly said, as it was in a recent 
survey of the Pacific Northwest region, that many school and public 
librarians not only had no professional contacts, but also did not even 
have social contacts! 


QUALIFICATIONS OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The discussion to this point—which has presented the demands for 
provision of staff rather than single librarians in high schools, of new types 
of personnel now being employed in many areas, and of the new 
challenges to education which have significance for school library per- 
sonnel—may completely discourage the library-minded administrator who 
is seeking for this will-o-the-wisp and paragon of all virtues. It is true 
that the school library profession has set for itself a particularly high 
standard of achievement, requiring exceptional qualifications. It is now 
generally accepted that the school librarian is one of the group of 
specialists needed by secondary schools, all requiring double qualifications 
for their positions. In the case of the school librarian, he must be qualified 
not only with a sound general education in his basic college studies, but 
must also be qualified as a specialist in the fields of both education and 
librarianship. In personality, he must be flexible and tactful, able to 
“communicate” effectively with teachers; and he must also be a 
sympathetic counselor and guide for young people, able to command 
their respect, if not necessarily to win their affection. He must not be 
just the curator of books but must rather so administer the school library 
that it becomes a rich educational environment within which young 
people and books—and the ideas within books—are brought together. The 
qualifications of the school librarian of the 1960's are really “the same 
only more so” as have been stated time and time again in the professional 
literature of the past. One authority has stated that the scholastic 
qualifications of a librarian should equal those of other specialists and 
that “the adequately trained librarian, interested in people, in books, 
in schools, and in librarianship as a profession, with ‘Service’ as his motto, 
can contribute much to the library of today.”"® 


To sum up, the school librarian must be among the best prepared 
teachers within a school—with broad background of general education at 
the undergraduate level, and with professional qualifications in both 
librarianship and education preferably at the graduate level. In addition, 
the school librarian’s personality must be warm and friendly, with 
capacities for working effectively with all the teachers and for gaining 
the respect of all the varieties of pupils represented within the student 
body. Above all, the school librarian needs to be able to establish an 
atmosphere conducive to the bringing together of pupils and books—in 
fact all learning materials—within the school framework. Such personnel 


Thelma Eaton, “School Librarian: Attributes and Qualifications,”” Educational Administration 
and Supervision 38: 101, February 1952. 
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will of course deserve and demand not only full faculty status but also 
status as one of the educational leaders of the school and community. 


CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


As with other educational specialists, the requirements for school 
librarianship are set by state certification agencies. These also reflect the 
general interpretation by state departments of education that school 
librarians are teachers as well as librarians. The most authoritative 
summary of these requirements has been provided in a recent govern- 
ment report which states further that although requirements by specific 
states vary widely, “Twenty-five states have minimum requirements of 
from 24 to 36 semester hours [of library science . . . and] the school 
library profession has accepted generally 15 to 18 semester hours of 
library science as a minimum amount for the preparation of school 
librarians.”"* 

The greatest advances in actually supplying personnel for the schools 
who meet these requirements appear to have been made in those states 
where there not only has been active leadership provided by state 
supervisors or consultants in school libraries, but also where there have 
been provided agencies for professional education which have set up 
strong programs of professional education in librarianship. For example, 
the state of Indiana, for which a fifteen-year study of school library 
personnel is available, reports that “significant professional strides have 
been made in the period between 1943 and 1953 . . . and advances have 
been made in almost all the areas covered by the study.”"* These areas 
include the growth in number of personnel who meet state standards, in 
number with some professional library education, in number holding 
graduate degrees in library science, in median salary, and in full-time 
employment as school librarian. On a national basis, “professionally 
trained school librarians” are defined as those having fifteen or more 
semester hours of library education and educated as a teacher; of the 11, 
393 high-school librarians reported to the U. S. Office of Education, 
8,418 were defined as having met the requirements of “professional 
training.” Of this number, 7,146 or 85 per cent were employed as school 
librarians more than half time.’® In other words, the better qualified the 
librarian is, the more likely is he to demand a full-time job in his special 
field. Furthermore, it should be added that the general trend in certifica- 
tion requirements for school librarians is upward. The latest report states 
that “At least thirteen states have revised certification requirements for 
school librarians. . . . In general, states which have revised certification 
“Mary Helen Mahar. Certification of School Librarians, A Compilation of State Requirements 


1958 (U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1958, no. 12). Washington, D. C.: Govt. Printing Office 
1958. P. 2. 
‘Margaret I. Rufsvold and Adele Hart. Secondary-School Library Personnel and Standards in 
Indiana. Bloomington: Division of Research and Field Service, Indiana University, 1957, pp. 33-4. 
“U. §. Biennial Survey of Education, 1952-54. Chapter VI. “Statistics of Public School Libraries, 
1953-54.” U. S. Office of Education. 1957. P. 12. 
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requirements . . . tend to increase requirements in library education. 
They also usually certificate librarians for grades 1-12, and align basic 
certificates for school librarians with certificates in other areas. . . . These 
trends will probably affect the certification of school librarians by a 
general strengthening and standardization of basic requirements.”*° 

What do these statistics and facts mean for the high-school principal 
seeking to employ a well-qualified school librarian? They mean, un- 
fortunately, that, although we have made great strides in providing 
qualified personnel, high-school librarians still remain among the “scarcest 
teachers” to find when a position becomes vacant or when a new position 
is established. They mean also that the qualified school librarian seeking 
a change of position or a new position will look very critically at the 
opportunities for service and professional accomplishment in the new 
position. Factors which discourage school librarians include use of the 
school library as a study hall for any part of the school day, low ap- 
propriations for purchase of library materials, inadequate clerical as- 
sistance, crowded and inadequate physical quarters, and evidences that 
the principal and faculty have no real understanding of the contributions 
of a school library program to the curriculum of the school. This fact is 
corroborated over and over in the educational literature of the past ten 
years and by the personal experience of the writer. For example: “If 
you have difficulty getting or holding good librarians, survey your library's 
contribution to the aims and objectives of the school. Perhaps you have 
used it as a dumping ground rather than a rich mine of ideas. Perhaps 
failure to include its resources as a means of individualizing instruction 
has limited its value. ... If you smile knowingly when your librarian says, 
‘The library should be the center of the curriculum,’ look out. You may 
soon be looking for another librarian.”*' And again, another school man 
speaks: “Many schools could improve the prospects of securing qualified 
librarians by providing an adequate operational budget and in other ways 
improving the housing and facilities of the library. These same steps 
would also encourage greater utilization of the library by all concerned. 
Just as any teacher looks for good working conditions and adequate 
materials, so also does the prospective librarian.”** 


New Sources or SUPPLY 

New sources of personnel for school library positions correspond to 
those which have been tapped successfully for teaching in general. They 
include the older woman in her 40's or even 50's and the younger woman 
who is a liberal arts college graduate. Many of these may dislike some 
aspects of day-to-day classroom teaching, but want to serve in schools. 
To many who still have younger children, the school day is attractive as a 
"Mary Helen Mahar, op. cit., p. 7. 

™Maurice P. Marchant, “Recruiting Good Librarians,’ American School Board Journal, 131: 63, 


December 1955. 
Stephen Romine, op. cit., p. 230. 
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working period. New emphasis on the contribution of school libraries to 
the program in science and other subjects outside the area of the 
humanities have pointed up the contribution to school librarianship which 
can be made by the recruit with the less orthodox subject matter back- 
ground. Men too are turning to school librarianship in increasing, though 
still small, numbers and are welcome for the appeal that a man can have 
in stimulating boys to read and find greater satisfaction in books. All 
these potential school librarians are being attracted by the high salary 
scale in education and by the type of service possible through school 
libraries. Higher salaries will not keep the best recruits in this field, 
however, if they do not find “job satisfactions” in their actual experience. 

Another new source of supply is coming from those library schools 
which are operating a “work-study plan” for their students; this is now 
the case with several of the graduate ALA accredited schools. For 
example, in the graduate school of library service at Rutgers University, 
all required courses are offered each semester—summer, fall, and spring. 
An “Antioch-type” program has been developed whereby students work 
one semester and study the next; other students who are near enough 
to commute, work three days a week and study two. By this means the 
master’s in library service may be secured in two years while earning a 
living wage. 


Liprary EpucaTion FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

The agencies of higher education providing library education for school 
librarians are of two kinds, at present. The latest report shows that school 
librarians have access to programs in 563 institutions of higher education, 
which include 121 colleges or universities that offer 24 or more semester 
hours, 270 institutions which offer 6 to 23 semester-hours, and 172 which 
offer only the rudiments in less than six hours of library science. Included 
in the first group are the 29 graduate library schools (31 including two in 
Canada) accredited by the American Library Association.** These ALA 
accredited institutions send annually about one fifth of their graduates 
into the school library field, the other three fourths to four fifths going 
into college and university librarianship, special librarianship, and public 
librarianship.** 

This means that the brunt of the responsibility for providing school 
librarians for the schools of the country has really fallen on undergraduate 
teacher-education institutions; these colleges have at the same time been 
faced with multiple problems of providing professional personnel of all 
kinds for the schools and have been slow to assign full-time teaching 
personnel to the library education courses, have frequently offered them 
only in the summer session, and have been too frequently influenced by 

=Mary Helen Mahar and Willard O. Mishoff, “Education for School Librarianship,” School Life 
40: 10-11, February 1958. 


“Based on statistics in Library Journal 83: 1874-79, June 15, 1958. Percentages for 1951-57 
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expediency rather than educational value in setting up the curricula. To 
assist college administrators in improving the quality of their library 
education programs, standards for undergraduate library education pro- 
grams have recently been set up, which it is hoped will be used as a guide 
in accrediting undergraduate programs by the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. These standards have as their aim 
the encouragement of programs which are no less than 12 nor more than 
18 semester hours in length, which are taught by no less than one full-time 
instructor and offered as a part of the college’s year-round educational 
program, and which are planned with some degree of consideration for 
the integration of the program of studies with the graduate library edu- 
cation programs in the region or state.** They have been approved by 
the ALA Committee on Accreditation and by the ALA Council, but have 
not yet been acted upon by the NCATE (as of spring 1959). 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


High-school principals, no less than school librarians, undoubtedly 
dislike being preached at or having a long list of “challenges” thrown at 
them. However, perhaps the following list of suggestions to principals for 
securing and keeping qualified personnel to serve in high-school libraries 
will provide a summary of this discussion. The high-school principal 


should: 


1. Take the leadership in developing, on the part of the faculty, a sound 
understanding of the role and function of the school library, especially as it 
serves the school curriculum 

2. Work to secure adequate and regular allotments for the purchase of 
library materials and provide adequate and attractive physical quarters in order 
to support a sound program of school library services 

3. Expect from his school librarian regular reporting and evaluation of 
the services and resources provided 

4. Avoid decreasing the accessibility of library services by assigning study 
halls or other extraneous duties to the school library staff 

5. Work for the provision of adequate paid clerical and professional 
assistance as close to new standards as your school system can afford 

6. As more than one librarian or secretary is added to the library staff, see 
that the responsible head is designated 

7. Assign the school librarian to share in the work of curriculum and other 
important policy-making committees 

8. Include the librarian along with other department heads in “cabinets” 
or other administrative devices for clarifying and setting school policy 

9. Consider the establishment of a faculty library committee to assist in 
planning and evaluation of services 

10. Encourage the development of a handbook for pine special orienta- 
tion for new faculty members, and other means to assure understanding of the 
school library's services 


"Standards and Guide for Undergraduate Library Science Programs,”" ALA Bulletin 52: 695- 
700, October 1958. 
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11. Encourage the establishment of supervisory or consultative services for 
school librarians as soon as the school system becomes large enough to establish 
special supervisory services 

12. Encourage joint planning and evaluation of system-wide school library 
services by means of committee work by school librarians when the system is 
too small for supervisory appointments 

13. Encourage joint activities with public librarians in the community on 
the part of school librarians and faculty for the purpose of establishing more 
effective use by students of all library resources in the community 

14. Encourage the establishment of centralized technical processing to 
serve the needs of all libraries in the school system 

15. Encourage school library staff to meet requirements of the highest 
level of certification which your school system can support 

16. Provide opportunities for library staff to participate in in-service educa- 
tion activities not only within the school system, but also as a part of pro- 
fessional library and education organizations 

17. Support establishment or improvement of library education programs 
in the state which meet national standards for accreditation and which provide 
for coordinated programs of graduate and undergraduate education for school 
librarians 

18. If you lose your school librarian and are unable to replace him through 
normal recruiting channels, select your best teacher, recruit him to the position 
of school librarian, and make it possible for him to attend library school while 
continuing to work on the job or during summer sessions. 


B. The School Librarian and Professional Affiliation 
ELEANOR E. AHLERS 


‘on American Association of School Librarians (AASL), a division of 
the American Library Association, has specific responsibility for planning 
programs of study and service for the improvement and extension of 
library services in elementary and secondary schools as a means of 
strengthening the educational program; for the stimulation of continuous 
study and research to improve standards and procedures in the school 
library field and to establish criteria of evaluation; for the representation 
and interpretation of the need for and function of school libraries to 
other educational and lay groups; and for the stimulation of professional 
growth and improvement of the status of school librarians. A Board of 
Directors composed of eighteen members and nearly thirty committees 
carry out these responsibilities. The Board and committees meet during 


Eleanor E. Ahlers is Executive Secretary of the American Association of School 
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the midwinter meeting of ALA and again during the annual summer 
conference when program meetings are also planned. 

AASL has a membership of approximately 5,000 school librarians, 
which is not one third of the librarians and teacher-librarians serving 
more than 16,000 high schools throughout the country. In addition, there 
are thousands of junior high-school and elementary-school librarians. 
The potential for membership is tremendous. The returns on the ballots 
on NEA departmental status mailed to the AASL membership in 
December 1958 indicated that nearly two thirds of school librarians who 
are members of the American Library Association are also members of 
the National Education Association. No doubt there is another group of 
school librarians who are members of the NEA and not of the ALA. 

There still remain thousands of school librarians who do not have 
membership in either national professional association. Why? Do they 
consider themselves neither teachers nor librarians? Who is to blame for 
the lack of professional interest and responsibility among this large group 
of dedicated persons? We in AASL know that we have a responsibility to 
bring an understanding to school librarians of the American Library 
Association and its twelve divisions. Besides AASL, there are other 
divisions of interest to school librarians in the fields of children and 
young adult services, resources and technical services, reference, ad- 
ministration, and library education. Information and advisory service are 
a part of the work and program of all these divisions. 

Why must I pay dues to two professional associations? What can be 
done about a single dues structure for membership in the American 
Library Association and the National Education Association? What's 
in it for me? These are some of the questions posed by school librarians. 
They are not all unique to this particular group, but they are more cogent 
because professional dues are expensive and, in both the library and 
teaching professions, they fan out from national, to regional, to state, to 
the local district level. 

The American Association of School Librarians, in attempting to 
answer the questions of its members and to solve the dues problem, is 
seeking departmental status in the NEA while remaining a division of the 
ALA. At the present time there is no solution to the problem of a single 
set of dues for two major professional organizations. Perhaps there never 
will be, but there are benefits to be derived in closer working relation- 
ships with other departments of the NEA, and there will be additional 
benefits to school librarians as a group and as individuals when affilia- 
tion is achieved. 


Tue Dua Rove 
School librarians pay dues to two professional associations because 
they play a dual role—they are both teachers and librarians. They are 
certificated as teachers in all states but one. Those who are teacher 
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trained and who have had actual teaching experience are best qualified 
to carry out the library program described in the new school library 
standards to be published by the ALA in early 1960. School librarians 
trained as teachers have an understanding of curriculum, of guidance, 
and of child growth and development. They are equipped to make the 
library in the high school more than a service agency. This is the 
difference between their background and characteristics and that of 
public librarians giving book service to schools. 


School librarians often receive their first library training in a teacher- 
training institution where they are given basic courses in book selection, 
cataloging and classification, reference and administration of school 
libraries for the purpose of equipping them to serve as librarians or 
part-time (teacher) librarians in schools. These are practical courses 
usually at the undergraduate level which give them the know-how to 
begin their work as school librarians. As they gain stature in their pro- 
fession, they enroll in a professional library school in order to earn an 
advanced degree in librarianship. Now, more than ever before, they are 
members of the library profession; yet their role as teachers is as 
important in their schools as formerly. 


Actually school librarians have more than a dual responsibility because 
many of them today have become audio-visual specialists in libraries 
which are instructional materials centers in their schools. Therefore, many 
must have membership in the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of 
NEA. More dues! Thus another obligation is assumed and rightly so if 
the AASL statement of philosophy adopted in 1956 about school libraries 
as instructional materials centers is to be realized. In part it is stated: 
“The American Association of School Librarians believes that the school 
library, in addition to doing its vital work of individual reading guidance 
and development of the school curriculum, should serve the school as a 
center for instructional materials. Instructional materials include books— 
the literature of children, young people and adults—other printed 
materials, films, recordings, and newer media developed to aid learning.” 
If this philosophy has meaning to school librarians today, then they must 
receive audio-visual training and become qualified to assume the role 
of instructional materials specialists. 


School librarians who are directors, supervisors, or coordinators of 
district, county, or state school library programs have still another pro- 
fessional obligation—membership in the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, a department of NEA. If the school librarian 
is to serve and help enrich every aspect of the school’s curriculum, then a 
close working relationship with this group is essential. 


{American Association of School Librarians. Statement passed by unanimous vote at the business 
meeting of the American Association of School Librarians during the American Library Association 
Conference, Miami Beach, June 21, 1956. ( Mimeographed. ) 
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THE PrINcIPAL’s RESPONSIBILITY 


When school librarians say, “What's in it for me?” then perhaps the 
school principal has the responsibility to point out to them that other 
special area groups in education have obligations with more than one 
professional association; that each member is important to a local, state, 
or national organization (“a chain is as strong as its weakest link”); that 
the magazines and other publications, conventions and speakers are 
tangible evidence; that professional groups in an intangible way are at 
least in part responsible for higher standards of training, working con- 
ditions, personnel, salaries, budgets, and professional stature; that a state 
or national group must be honestly representative of the group for which 
it speaks. 

In order that the high-school principal may stimulate professional 
activity on the part of school librarians, he should ask himself: 


1. Do I set an example as a member of local, state, regional, and national 
groups of educators in general and of principals in particular? 

2. Do I attend professional education meetings and participate in the 
program activities of hess groups? 

3. Do I attend and contribute to school library programs at educational 
conferences? 

4. Do I encourage my library staff to have membership in both education 
and library associations? 

5. Do I make it possible for my librarian to be released from school to 
attend and participate in professional meetings? 

6. Do I strive to have at least partial reimbursement by the district for 
attendance of librarians at national conferences in which they have been invited 
to participate? 

7. Do I show interest in committee assignments and offices that my 
librarian holds in professional associations and do I point to these activities 
with pride? 

8. Do I continually emphasize to my librarian that she is both a teacher 
and a librarian and thus has responsibility as a member of two great professions? 


CooperaTIvVE Activities oF EpucATORS AND LIBRARIANS 

At the national level, school principals and librarians enjoy cooperative 
activities of various kinds. NASSP has been effectively represented on the 
AASL committee to revise the school library standards by Robert L. 
Amsden who has served faithfully since the work on the revision was 
initiated in 1954. He has ably interpreted the viewpoint of high-school 
principals and has assumed responsibility for having the standards under- 
stood by members of his professional association. Mr. Amsden was a 
speaker on the standards program of AASL at the ALA annual conference 
in Washington, D. C., in June 1959. 

School librarians were invited to participate in program meetings at 
the NASSP annual conferences of 1958 and 1959. They were pleased to be 
asked to make a contribution to these programs and would enjoy in- 
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creased participation in this and other ways in NASSP conferences just as 
they have with other groups of educators. 

At NASSP national convention hundreds of principals visit the ALA 
exhibit booth to examine materials and to discuss library plans or prob- 
lems with the school librarians serving as consultants in the booth. 
Principals have expressed interest in these materials and services. As a 
result, many have written to the AASL executive secretary for further 
information. 

School librarians realize that, without the leadership of principals in 
their schools, the library program has scant hope of success either from 
the standpoint of adequate budget for staff, materials, and quarters, or for 
faculty and student understanding and use. The principal in today’s 
school has a position of leadership among his staff members; he can help 
to make his school library an educational force in the school. Certainly 
another of his responsibilities is to promote membership and active 
participation in professional associations at both the national and state 
level. 

The American Library Association program as a whole is concerned 
with the library's broad educational force in the community; thus ALA 
cooperates in activities of mutual interest with other educational organiza- 
tions. The ALA-NEA Joint Committee is one of long standing, and its 
accomplishments have been many over a period of years. When it was 
activated in 1931, its primary purpose was to promote joint studies and 
other cooperative activities in the field of school library service by the 
two associations. In 1951 the basis for membership on the Joint Com- 
mittee was broadened to represent all types of libraries, and its purposes 
were expanded to include all aspects of education to which libraries 
might contribute in any way. Its functions today are to identify problems 
of mutual interest and to recommend action. At the request of the Joint 
Committee, the NEA Research Study on “The Secondary-School Teacher 
and Library Services” was undertaken in 1957. This is only one example 
of its many activities. 


STATE AFFILIATIONS 


In the states there are fifty-three school library organizations whose 
presidents are members of the AASL State Assembly. These groups have 
affiliation of varying kinds. More than one third are sections or depart- 
ments of the state education association; about one fourth are sections or 
divisions of the state library association; several are independent groups 
that have loose affiliation with one or both associations; a number do not 
indicate what other affiliation they have. In Illinois, as one example, the 
school librarians have a program session and participate in the Illinois 
Library Association annual conference in the fall. They then have their 
own two-day conference in the spring. Michigan has three school library 
groups—the largest, an independent one with a two-day spring meeting; 
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the second, a section of school and children’s librarians in the Michigan 
Library Association; the third, regional groups affiliated with the 
Michigan Education Association. In Texas the large division of school 
librarians is affiliated with the Texas Library Association, but the same 
officers serve for the school library section in the Texas State Association 
of Teachers, and there is a meeting at the time that this. group is in 
session. The Washington State School Library Association is a strong 
independent group which recently has become loosely affiliated with the 
Washington Education Association and which has good working relation- 
ships with the Washington Library Association. These school librarians 
have their own two-day spring conference and then meet in regional 
groups throughout the state at the time of the regional education meet- 
ings when schools are closed for teachers to attend “institute.” In some 
states, such as New York, school librarians join in general sessions of the 
New York Library Association, and during the four-day conference also 
plan several programs of particular interest to school librarians. 

The foregoing indicates the problems, the obligations, the dues, the 
need for released time from school to attend and participate in at least 
one of these state meetings each year. It would seem that the most 
practical time for school librarians to meet is when schools are closed in 
order that the entire teaching staff may attend professional education 
meetings. On the other hand, in some states such as Washington and 
Michigan, education meetings are held on a regional basis with no over- 
all state meeting. One session during a conference is not enough either 
for program or for business. Usually this is all the time allowed for 
school librarians to meet at the time of the state education conference. 
Perhaps at state education meetings the school librarians should plan 
cooperative programs with groups of audio-visual personnel, curriculum 
specialists, guidance personnel, and subject area teachers. There is need 
in all these areas for concrete evidence of working and planning together. 
Then school librarians need another period of one or two days to “get 
their teeth” into their own particular problems. 


. CoNCLUSION 

School principals who are interested in securing the best librarians 
possible and in having them remain alert and interested in both the 
teaching and library professions plan schedules so that their librarians are 
able to participate actively in their professional associations. Many 
librarians become too much involved in the technical details of the job. 
They need the encouragement of their principals not only to attend, but 
also to contribute to professional meetings in order to gain vision, 
inspiration, and up-to-date information. 
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C. Up-Grading School Libraries by Regular Cooperative 
Effort—The Southern States Work Conference 


NANCY JANE DAY 


Genser: librarians in the South have been fortunate in the many 
opportunities which have been provided for cooperative effort in up- 
grading school libraries in the area. The Southern Association of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges, the Southeastern Library Association, and the 
Southern States Work Conference have played a significant role in pro- 
viding these opportunities as various aspects of the library and the library 
program have needed study. Over the years as problems have arisen, 
librarians have worked together and with the proper school people in an 
effort to solve them. 

It was natural then that, when in 1956 concern was felt for the im- 
provement and development of school library programs in the area, 
thought turned toward a cooperative study. As it was thought that 
representatives of all school personnel should participate, attention was 
immediately focused on the Southern States Work Conference which, 
for approximately 20 years, has brought together interested people of the 
area to study school problems and various aspects of the school program. 
Being well aware of the fine work that the Southern States Work 
Conference had been doing through the years, the question was raised by 
several school librarians as to whether or not the Southern States Work 
Conference would be willing to consider the school library, particularly 
the elementary-school library, for study. The President of the South- 
eastern Library Association wrote the executive secretary of the Southern 
States Work Conference to ask consideration of such a study under the 
auspices of the Conference. School librarians had participated in former 
studies made by the Conference and realized the opportunities offered for 
making a study which would involve all who were concerned with the 
school library and not librarians alone. 

The Southern States Work Conference meets annually in June at 
Daytona Beach, Florida, for a week of work (and play) at the same 
time other groups studying various aspects of the educational program 
get together. As the executive secretary of the Conference has stated, “We 
know how to work together and how to share our leadership.” The 
Conference is sponsored by the State Departments of Education and the 
State Education Associations of the South. 

In response to the letter requesting consideration of a study of school 
libraries, the suggestion was made that such a study might include 
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grades 1-12, rather than the elementary school alone—that an over-all 
study might be more worth while. However, before the Conference 
would be willing to sponsor such a project there must be an assurance of 
interest throughout the region in a study of this nature. Letters were 
written to school library supervisors or directors of instruction of sixteen 
states in the region to find out whether there was sufficient interest in the 
various states for such a study and what phases of the program were 
thought to be most in need of study. From the replies it was evident 
there was both interest and a felt need for a project of this type. And 
though a great interest in the elementary school was manifested, the 
greater number thought the school library including both the elementary 
and the secondary schools should be considered. With this indication of 
wide-spread interest, the exective committee of the Southern States Work 
Conference voted in June 1956 that the study should be made and 
appointed a regional chairman for the study. 


State committees were set up during the school year 1956-57 and a 
number of these met before the regional group came together for the 
first time in June 1957. These state committees discussed the proposed 
study and the areas they thought should be considered. Therefore, when 
the representatives of the state committees met at Daytona Beach on 
June 3, 1957, to explore the subject of a school library study, they brought 
with them an understanding of the thinking back home. Eleven states 
sent representatives. As this first year was to be exploratory, represen- 
tation had been limited; but, even so, approximately forty came. It 
proved to be an interested and capable group which included principals; 
superintendents; directors and coordinators of instruction; general ele- 
mentary, secondary, and library supervisors; professors of education and 
of library science; teachers; and librarians. Few besides the state library 
supervisors had known or worked with each other before. 


The first group decided that the study should be concerned with “What 
Is a Good School Library and What Does It Do for Boys and Girls?” In 
five days of work and discussion in small groups and as a committee of 
the whole, the group had accepted a tentative philosophy concerning a 
good school library and had set up areas which seemed to need study by 
state committees during 1957-58. These included pre-service and in- 
service education of librarians, also teachers and administrators, in respect 
to the library and library materials; evaluations of different patterns of 
school library service; evidences of the effect of a good school library 
upon boys and girls; and areas of service and relationships of the 
librarian in a good school program. During 1957-58 state committees were 
enlarged to involve more people in the study—in one instance approxi- 
mately 50. States were made aware of the study as the committees went 
about their work, at times involving many more than the committee 
members themselves. 
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When the regional group met again in June 1958, another state had 
been added and twelve states were represented by 97 members par- 
ticipating in this study. The states represented were: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. The broad representation 
of school and library personnel continued. Although there were 97 in the 
group and half of them newcomers, they accomplished a great deal as 
they reviewed the work of the previous summer, studied the work of the 
state committees during the past year, planned next steps, and set up 
work for the state committees during 1958-59. During 1958-59 the state 
committees continued working and again representatives met in June for 
an evaluation of what has been done and for further study and discussion. 

It is thought that a publication will develop from this study which 
will serve to guide administrators, teachers, librarians, board members, 
and lay groups in an understanding of a good school library and what it 
should do for boys and girls; that it will point up needs of administrators, 
teachers, and librarians in pre-service and in-service training if the library 
program is to develop to its potential; that some evaluations may develop 
concerning patterns of library service; and that it will give a broader 
understanding of the services and the relationships of the librarian in a 
good school program. In other words, at the present, those making the 
study are concerned with: 

1. What evidences do we have that a good school library makes a 
difference in the lives of boys and girls? 

2. What kind of practices contribute to making this difference? 

3. What kind of relationships must exist if the library is to make this 
contribution? 

4. What skills and understandings must exist if the library is to make this 
contribution? 

The publication, however, will not be the most important outcome of 
this study. At the regional level, those participating have indicated a 
growth in understanding the problems involved—a broader point of view, 
a feeling of responsibility for doing something about it. At the state level, 
even more people have been involved. It has served to develop leader- 
ship at both the state and regional level—and, although the library is the 
focus of the study, most will agree that a better understanding of the 
over-all school program has been gained for one cannot concentrate on a 
part without seeing how it is affected by and affects the whole. This 
experience of working cooperatively over a period of years has given 
much satisfaction to the participants who in turn have made worth-while 
contributions toward up-grading school libraries in the area. Perhaps 
others may find this means of working equally satisfactory. 











Chapter VI 


School Library Quarters 





A. School Library Design 
MARGARET I. RUFSVOLD 


C ccmetieenne school library design is a manifestation of the 
attitudes of the men and women who are responsible for planning and 
executing the school building of which the library is a part. In the past, 
the persons involved directly in the planning process have been limited 
to the administrators and an architect. However, experience has shown 
that the more persons and interests involved in school planning, the more 
satisfactory and functional are the designs which result. And so a 
cooperative planning technique has evolved in which representatives of 
all groups concerned are invited to participate in the development of the 
plans—lay citizens, members of the faculty, students, school building 
consultants, as well as the administrators, architects, and other profes- 
sional experts. 

In this type of planning, the school administrator plays the role of 
a coordinator who is concerned with all facets and stages in the planning, 
from the selection of the site and the financing of the project to the com- 
pletion, furnishing, and equipping of the building. 

The successful school building is one that provides a healthy and 
inspiring environment which stimulates children and young people to 
learn and instills in them a desire to grow into honest, responsible, 
intelligent citizens. 


STAFF PLANNING 


Librarians and other faculty members are brought into the planning 
when the philosophy, purpose, and school program are being defined. 
In a series of planning sessions, it becomes the task of the faculty, sup- 
ported by parents and students, to translate the general aims and ob- 
jectives of education into specific functions. The planning group is 
vitally concerned with determining the kinds of physical facilities which 
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provide the best means for communicating ideas and understandings to 
youth preparing to live in a large and explosive world. 

When the members of this group have stated the educational functions 
which the school building will serve, the next step is to determine the 
size, in square feet, of the areas where these functions will be performed 
and the special types of equipment necessary in each area. Thus the 
school building is planned as a unit, from the inside out, and the library 
suite becomes the component and extension of the classrooms, labora- 
tories, shops, recreation, health, guidance, and administration centers. 

The school library has an important contribution to make at all levels 
of education, and so the library plan grows and develops in response to 
the needs of the total educational program and as an integral part of it. 
For the library is not merely a place in today’s school; it is also an area 
of the curriculum, an instrument of self-education; in fact, a method of 
education. With its varied materials, its exhibits and displays, the library 
supports teaching and learning throughout the school plant, including 
the library quarters which become the center of its activity. 

The concrete result of this type of planning—call it group dynamics if 
you choose—is quite a contrast to the rigid school library which we knew 
fifteen or more years ago. Then, frequently the library plan was copied 
from some other school or may even have been planned by an outside 
firm; its size was determined by a formula, and its chief functions were to 
seat children in straight chairs at straight rows of tables, and to charge 
and discharge books. The latter function must have been considered the 
paramount one judging from the monumental proportions of the U-shaped 
desks which found their way into most school libraries. 

Today's school libraries differ not only from their predecessors, but 
from each other as well depending upon the level of education and age 
groups served, the scope of the program, the size of the school, and the 
type of community. The school library which functions as a branch of a 
centralized city or county instructional materials center requires a plan 
somewhat different from the individual school library, which is an inde- 
pendent unit. The library in a school or school system producing its own 
FM radio broadcasts or closed-circuit television requires more listening 
and viewing facilities and more research materials than the libraries in 
schools or systems where these devices have not developed as yet. 


Function INFLUENCES LOCATION 

It would serve no useful purpose, it seems to me, to list the usual school 
library specifications since these have been stated many times in the 
professional literature and in such ALA publications as the brochure 
entitled Dear Mr. Architect and the book entitled Audio-Visual School 
Library Service. So, instead of repeating what is stated elsewhere, it will 
be more profitable to mention some of the innovations, newer functions, 
and technological developments affecting contemporary school library 
planning and design. 
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Perhaps the most striking feature resulting from the desire to integrate 
the library with the rest of the school is that the library walls—the 
physical barriers to communication—are disappearing. Even before 
entering the building, one may be introduced to the library through the 
large picture windows which flank at least one side of the library reading 
room. Inside the building, the library may be located just off the 
center foyer with only a glass partition from ceiling to floor and some 
attractive planter boxes separating the library quarters from the reception 
area, the school’s administrative offices, and the corridor leading to 
classrooms. 

The purpose of this location is to make the quarters so accessible that 
no teacher or pupil could be inconvenienced in getting to them. The 
purpose of the all-glass wall at the entrance end is to reveal an atmos- 
phere so inviting as to be irresistible to all but the blind—an atmosphere 
that is colorful, cheerful, and informal. This area of the library takes on 
some of the attributes of the supermarket, or of the “family” room in a 
modern home, in that pamphlets, pictures, magazines, books, phono- 
record albums, and fascinating objects are displayed in all of their 
original color thanks to the invention of clear plastic covers. All of the 
wall space available is used for shelving books, peg board, cork board, 
slanted shelves, and other devices for displaying materials. These display 
areas and shelves are no higher than comfortable eye level of the majority 
of the children or young people who are being served by the library. 
The furniture in this area is informal and colorful, and of different sizes 
to accommodate children who vary in size. Bright hassocks and low 
stools are used for younger children, with one area carpeted for story- 
telling in a more homelike atmosphere. Picture book shelving and 
sloping top tables are located in close proximity. In libraries serving 
intermediate grades or secondary schools, this informal area is furnished 
in lounge-type chairs and sectionals upholstered in vinyl foam and plastic 
materials which offer comfort, durability, and beauty. 


Provision FOR Housinc Various Types OF MATERIALS 


Much of the library’s reference and general book collection is ac- 
commodated in double-faced free standing, counter-height shelves which 
serve also to partition the more formal study areas from the informal or 
recreational reading and listening areas. The study areas are furnished 
with tables and straight chairs of varying heights; some of the tables 
accommodate only one student, other tables are round or rectangular, 
seating up to four students. A few tables are trapezoidal in shape, allow- 
ing for functional combinations and arrangements. The wood in this 
furniture is finished in blond, gray, or pastel color. Some use is made of 
micarta on surfaces which receive hard wear such as the charging counter. 
Both the informal and formal areas are equipped for viewing and listening 
as well as reading. At least one table of convenient height and size for 
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studying maps and charts is located near the map filing cases. Another 
table is equipped to hold the Readers’ Guide and other tools. The 
phonodiscs and phonotapes, which contain important information not 
available in print, and, therefore, requiring some note taking on the part 
of the listener, are auditioned at a table fitted with playback equipment 
and earphones. But the phonodiscs of Robert Frost reading his own 
poetry or of the Shakespeare soliloquies are more properly located along 
with their counterparts in books, near a listening post and cluster of 
lounge chairs in the informal area. Filmstrips and slides, when used by 
individual students in connection with a printed guide or a book, are 
viewed at tables supplied with individual projectors. These small viewers 
function in a lighted room and are both portable and inexpensive. How- 
ever, when sound recordings accompany the filmstrips or when they are 
used by a group of students involved in a discussion of the contents, 
small well-insulated listening and viewing rooms are necessary. 


These listening and viewing rooms are of two types. One type is a 
glass-enclosed area about the size of a conference room seating up to 
twelve people, or, as small as a booth seating only one or two persons. 
The double glass partitions and doors provide easy supervision, create 
an illusion of spaciousness, and prevent most of the sound from reaching 
nearby areas. In these rooms, students may listen without earphones, to 
phono-records or to educational broadcasts, or they may use a tape 
recorder for drama, speech, and foreign language assignments. The 
other type of listening and viewing room is also soundproof, is large 
enough to accommodate up to twenty persons, and is without windows or 
glass partitions, so it can be almost completely darkened. Obviously this 
is where 16 mm. films, opaque materials, and colored slides are projected. 
Educational television and radio programs, as well as demonstrations of 
processes and skills, also are accommodated in this type of room. These 
facilities emphasize the need for an abundance of electrical outlets of 
proper voltage strategically located throughout the library quarters, in 
floors, and in load-bearing walls or permanent partitions. 

While a large part of the library's books, phono-records, pictures, 
filmstrips, objects, globes, pamphlets, and periodicals are available on 
open shelves or in cabinets located adjacent to the listening rooms and 
integrated with the study and informal reading areas, additional storage 
space must be provided in a room located next to the work room. This 
storage room is large enough to house small radios, tape recorders, and 
other equipment, the films and objects which circulate throughout the 
building, and the books and periodicals which are not in constant use 
or are awaiting processing or binding. Therefore, this room is equipped 
with a variety of cabinets, racks, bins, and shelves to accommodate objects 
of varying sizes. 

The storeroom has a door leading to the corridor and also to the 
workroom where purchase orders are prepared; books are processed and 
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mended; maps and pictures are mounted; the exhibits, slides, and in- 
expensive instructional materials are created; films are rewound, in- 
spected, cleaned, and spiced; lists and cards are typed; records are 
kept; and schedules are posted on the bulletin board. The booking, 
charging, and discharging of materials and equipment from the storage 
room may be done here also, or, in the storage area itself. In small 
schools with less circulation to classrooms from this area, the charging of 
all library materials and equipment is performed at the modest desk or 
counter located in the reading room. The workroom in today’s school 
library quarters has no difficulty in justifying its need for running water 
or work stations for half a dozen persons when the functions to be per- 
formed are carefully described. 


An important responsibility of today’s school library is the provision 
for a collection of professional books and periodicals for the faculty. The 
physical arrangements vary according to the scope of the service; thus, in 
the beginning stages a single section of shelving may suffice. Later an 
area of the reading room, or a small conference room, is reserved for 
faculty materials and services. In larger secondary schools, there is a 
trend toward providing a separate faculty room adjoining the library or 
the faculty lounge where smoking is permitted. Facilities of this type 
make an important contribution to the in-service education of teachers 
and are no longer considered a luxury item by the administration or an 
extra chore by the library staff. 


While educational literature today contains much discussion of school 
production of 16 mm. films, FM radio, and closed circuit TV programs 
requiring photographic dark rooms, radio and television studios, a graphic 
arts room, and much electronic equipment, these production responsi- 
bilities are assigned to a technically trained staff, not to classroom teachers 
and the librarian. This is true also of the printing plant or bindery where 
they exist as a part of the school or system. However, all faculty members 
including librarians participate in the educational phases of this pro- 
duction and especially in the preliminary research and reference work 
involved. Some libraries are successfully using radio and television to 
teach the use of library tools, to answer reference questions from the 
library’s resources, to present children’s story hours, book and author 
quizzes, film forums, and interviews between authors and students. In 
these and many other ways library staffs are extending their resources 
into classrooms and homes. For although the librarian is concerned with 
the acquisition, use, and distribution of materials, she finds that radio 
and educational television are effective media of communication. 


After all this discussion of the equipment and quarters required for the 
variety of school library functions, a few observations about organization 
are in order. While the Dewey Decimal Classification System is still 
useful for many types of books, it serves little purpose when applied to 
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films, filmstrips, slides, phonotapes, phonodiscs, maps, charts, and many 
other things. Each of these types must be displayed or stored in specially 
equipped cabinets, files, or shelves. Since these materials are too heavy 
to keep shifting them as new materials are added, a shelf location number 
or an accession number eliminates the need for shifting and serves one’s 
purpose in locating items quickly. Also, there are some materials which 
are not projected—books, pictures, and periodicals—which often serve 
the user better when arranged by subjects closer to his interest than is 
possible with the Dewey Classification, and, finally, only through the 
card catalog will all of the library’s holdings in a subject field be revealed 
to the patron. The catalog which includes cards for all types of library 
materials will be larger than the catalog which indexes only the book 
collection. 


Licut, SOUND, AND THERMAL CONTROL 


Finally, there are important environmental factors in today’s schools 
and libraries: light, sound, and thermal control. In any library we find a 
variety of visual tasks varying from the easy to the very difficult. Some of 
the easier tasks are the reading of children’s books, textbooks, and trade 
books printed in 10- to 14-point type, well leaded, on nonglossy white 
paper. In contrast, we have newspapers printed in 7-point type, unleaded, 
and on low-contrast off-white paper, magazines or pamphlets with very 
glossy paper and small type, or maps with fine detail and delicate shading. 
The lighting levels and environmental conditions we use in libraries must 
be broad enough to compensate for the range and difficulties of the visual 
tasks performed. The illumination levels at present standards of accept- 
ance may vary from 10 foot-candles in the corridors to 100 foot-candles 
where visual tasks are relatively prolonged and difficult. A suggested 
list of illumination levels calls for 10 foot-candles in the storage space of 
a library, the conference rooms, and film previewing room; 30 foot-candles 
in the children’s reading area, browsing area, bulletin and exhibition 
area. The workroom, office, map, periodical, document, and reference 
reading areas require at least 50 foot-candles of illumination. Just recently 
a new lighting system was announced which may soon make all previous 
standards obsolete. The system operates power-groove flourescent lamps 
at high frequency in specially designed fixtures capable of producing 
more than 1,000 foot-candles of comfortable working light. The producer 
of this system claims that it provides the same seeing comfort as natural 
light in the shade of a tree on a bright summer day. 


However, in lighting the library, much more than the lighting fixtures 
must be considered. The total surroundings must be studied and handled 
expertly. Glare and radiation on glass areas are reduced by wide roof 
overhangs and vertical piers. On the inside, draperies of pastel diffusion 
cloth control the sun’s rays and allow for natural daylight illumination, 
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viewability, and ventilation. The walls are covered with nonglossy paints 
having a reflectance factor of 60 per cent (in all but the previewing room 
where darkness is required ); the ceilings have a reflectance factor of 80 
per cent which means a flat-white surface is used. The floors should have 
a reflectance factor of 60 per cent and the tables, chairs, shelves, and 
other furnishings should be finished as light as possible without reflected 
glare, and with a 30-60 per cent reflectance factor. From the standpoint 
of visual comfort, it makes little difference whether the colors are warm 
or cool as long as they have adequate reflection. In the hands of an expert, 
however, color has many possibilities; rooms can be made to appear 
smaller by the use of warm tints, or larger by the use of cool ones. Usually 
cool tints are used ‘n south and west rooms which have an abundance of 
sunshine, while warm tints are used to enliven north and east rooms. The 
proper use of color in the library not only provides the best conditions for 
using the artificial light provided by the fixtures, but it also contributes 
toward an environment which is stimulating both aesthetically and men- 
tally. 

In today’s school library, much of the acoustical treatment is carried 
out by the use of newer construction materials; ceilings are lined with 
sound-absorbing tiles; floor coverings of plastic or rubber tile are quiet 
as well as resilient; and, inside walls in one-story buildings are frequently 
made of masonry—the block type which provides insulation as well as 
sound absorption. Listening rooms are insulated with special materials 
between the walls and by the use of double glass in the upper partitions 
and doors. 


Temperature control is the third factor involved in providing the proper 
atmosphere in today’s schools. For even though the body can adapt to 
temperatures and humidity that are too high, it does so by using up body 
tissues and by expending energy. The result is fatigue and a slowing 
down in efficiency and effectiveness. Hence air-conditioning in hot 
weather is as necessary to good health as is the modern heating plant in 
cold weather. 


SUMMARY 


In summing up the features which characterize contemporary school 
library design, we have noted the cooperative, functional approach to 
planning; the accessible location at the very hub or center of the school 
plant; the informal, attractive, colorful atmosphere revealed through the 
all-glass wall to those who enter the school foyer; the variety of library 
materials and equipment allowing for a variety of learning experiences 
and services; the fluidity of space and the flexibility obtained by elimi- 
nating all but a few permanent partitions and using instead planter boxes, 
free standing shelves, and display-type room dividers; the proper use of 
color and light; the control of sound, temperature, and humidity, thus 
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providing the best possible physical conditions for health, comfort, and 
productivity. 

If all of this is a far cry from the formal study-hall type of library we 
once knew, it is because architects have translated our specifications and 
dreams into beautiful, functional designs; technology and industry have 
provided the skills and materials for construction; while parents and other 
citizens have given the necessary financial support. 

Whether or not these libraries fulfill their high purpose and play a 
vital role in the life of the school and community will be determined 
largely by the quality of the service which we, the professional educators, 
are willing and able to provide. 

At the Centennial Convention of the National Education Association 
in Philadelphia, William G. Carr, the executive secretary, said in his 
address: “Education’s frontier for the next 20 years is quality. ... As 
quantity was our primary goal for the first century, so will quality become 
our chief aim for the second. We have been concerned that every child 
get into school. Now we must ask how much each child gets out of 
school.”! This then may well become our guiding principle in future 
school planning and design. 

‘William G. Carr, “The Past Is Prologue,” Addresses and Proceedings, 95th Annual Meeting of 


the National Education Association, Philadelphia, June-July 1957. Washington, D. C.: The 
Association. 1957. P. 73. 


—Photo by Conroy Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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B. Floor Plan—Midland, Michigan, Senior High School 





WORK ROOM 


AND 
CONFERENCE 


Enrollment: 2050 
Seating capacity of library (total): 
Staff: 2 professional librarians 
1 clerical assistant 
1 half-time professional assistant for audio-visual service 
M. H. MOORE, Principal 
FLORENCE HAZLETT, Librarian 











Chapter Vil 
School Library Materials 





A. The School Library Bill of Rights 
Endorsed by the Council of the American Library Association, July 1955 


Scncot libraries are concerned with generating understanding of 
American freedoms and with the preservation of these freedoms through 
the development of informed and responsible citizens. To this end the 
American Association of School Librarians reaffirms the Library Bill of 
Rights of the American Library Association and asserts that the responsi- 
bility of the school library is: 

To provide materials that will enrich and support the curriculum, 

taking into consideration the varied interests, abilities, and maturity 

levels of the pupils served 

To provide materials that will stimulate growth in factual knowledge, 

literary appreciation, aesthetic values, and ethical standards 

To provide a background of information which will enable pupils 

to make intelligent judgments in their daily life 

To provide materials on opposing sides of controversial issues so that 

young citizens may develop under guidance the practice of critical 

reading and thinking 

To provide materials representative of the many religious, ethnic, 

and cultural groups and their contributions to our American heritage 

To place principle above personal opinion and reason above prejudice 

in the selection of materials of the highest quality in order to assure 

a comprehensive collection appropriate for the users of the library 


B. The Library Bill of Rights 
Adopted by Council of A.L.A., at Atlantic City on June 18, 1948 


ie Council of the American Library Association reaffirms its belief 
in the following basic policies which should govern the services of all 
libraries: 


1. As a responsibility of library service, books and other reading 
matter selected should be chosen for values of interest, information, 
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and enlightenment of all the people of the community. In no case 
should any book be excluded because of the race or nationality, or 
the political or religious views of the writer. 

2. There should be the fullest practicable provision of material 
presenting all points of view concerning the problems and issues of 
our times, international, national, and local; and books or other 
reading matter of sound factual authority should not be proscribed 
or removed from library shelves because of partisan or doctrinal 
disapproval. 

3. Censorship of books, urged or practiced by volunteer arbiters 
of morals or political opinion or by organizations that would establish 
a coercive concept of Americanism, must be challenged by libraries 
in maintenance of their responsibility to provide public information 
and enlightenment through the printed word. 

4. Libraries should enlist the cooperation of allied groups in the 
fields of science, of education, and of book publishing in resisting all 
abridgment of the free access to ideas and full freedom of expression 
that are the tradition and heritage of Americans. 

5. As an institution of education for democratic living, the library 
should welcome the use of its meeting rooms for socially useful and 
cultural activities and discussion of current public questions. Such 
meeting places should be available on equal terms to all groups in 
the community regardless of the beliefs and affiliations of their mem- 


bers. 


By official action of the Council on February 3, 1951, the Library Bill 
of Rights shall be interpreted to apply to all materials and media of 
communication used or collected by libraries. 


C. The Philosophy of School Libraries 
as Instructional Materials Centers 


‘in American Association of School Librarians believes that the school 
library, in addition to doing its vital work of individual reading guidance 
and development of the school curriculum, should serve the school as a 
center for instructional materials. Instructional materials include books— 
the literature of children, young people, and adults—other printed ma- 
terials, films, recordings, and newer media developed to aid learning. 


This statement was passed by unanimous vote at the business meeting of the 
American Association of School Librarians during the American Library Association 
Conference, Miami Beach, June 21, 1956. It is therefore, an official statement of the 
American Association of School Librarians. 
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Teaching methods advocated by leaders in the field of curriculum 
development and now used in elementary and secondary education call 
for extensive and frequently combined use of traditional along with many 
new and different kinds of materials. Since these methods depend for 
their success upon a cross-media approach to learning, a convenient way 
of approaching instructional materials on a subject or problem basis must 
be immediately at hand in each school. Historically, libraries of all types 
have been established to provide convenient centers for books and read- 
ing and for locating ideas and information important to the communities 
they serve. The interest a modern school now has in finding and using 
good motion pictures, sound recordings, filmstrips, and other newer 
materials simply challenges and gives increased dimension to established 
library roles. 


The school librarian has always encouraged development of appreci- 
ation and ability to make good and continuing use of printed materials 
and library services. Taking into account individual differences of chil- 
dren and young people, the school library stimulates and guides each 
pupil in the selection and use of materials for the building of taste on 
appropriate levels of maturity. Now in good library practice, the school 
library also helps both pupils and teachers to discover new materials of 
interest and to determine their values. It may provide these materials 
and the equipment needed for their use for both individual and classroom 
study and teaching. 


The function of an instructional materials center is to locate, gather, 
provide, and coordinate a school’s materials for learning and the equip- 
ment required for use of these materials. Primary responsibility for 
administering such a center, producing new instructional materials, and 
supervising regular programs of in-service training for use of materials 
may be the province of librarians, or, it may be shared. In any case, 
trained school librarians must be ready to cooperate with others and 
themselves serve as coordinators, consultants, and supervisors of instruc- 
tional materials service on each level of school administration—in the 
individual school building, for the city or county unit, and for the state. 


School librarians are normally educated as teachers and meet state 
requirements for regular teaching certificates. They must also receive 
special training in analysis, educational evaluation, selection, organization, 
and systematic distribution and use of instructional materials. The pro- 
fessional education of school librarians should contribute this basic know]- 
edge as well as provide understanding of fundamental learning processes, 
teaching methods, and the psychology of children and adolescents. Also, 
school librarians must be familiar with the history and current trends in 
development of school curricula. 


In summary, the well-trained professional school librarian should an- 
ticipate service as both a teacher and as an instructional materials 
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specialist. Where adequate funds and staff are available, the school 
library can serve as an efficient and economical means of coordinating 
the instructional materials and equipment needed for a given school 
program. It should always stand ready to provide informed guidance 
concerning selection and use of both printed and newer media. 


D. High School Libraries as Instructional 
Materials Centers 


PAUL W. F. WITT 


<¢* of the current major recommendations for the further develop- 
ment of school libraries, including those in high schools, is that they be 
made into instructional materials centers. Those who support this recom- 
mendation believe school libraries should be depositories of all types of 
materials and resources for teaching and learning. They maintain that 
school libraries should develop collections of pictorial and graphic ma- 
terials, maps, globes, films, filmstrips, slides, tape and disk recordings, 
and three-dimensional materials as well as collections of books and other 
printed materials. They contend that the role of school librarians is to 
provide teachers and pupils with expert professional advice and assistance 
in the location, selection, and use of all these materials. And they make 
the point that library materials and services should be organized so that 
they are easily and readily available to those who use them. 

The purpose of this article is to review briefly the reasons why instruc- 
tional materials centers are so very important in modern secondary 
education and to suggest what needs to be done to make high-school 
libraries effectively functioning instructional materials centers. 


Tue NEED FOR INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTERS 


The American people have placed an awesome responsibility on their 
secondary schools. They look to their high schools to provide an appro- 
priate education for almost every adolescent boy and girl in the nation. 
They expect most high-school programs to include general education for 
everyone, vocational education for those who do not continue their formal 
education beyond high school, and academic preparation for the talented. 
Other expectations which they have include comprehensive guidance 
services, activities designed to safeguard and strengthen physical and 
mental health, and instruction in art, music, speech and dramatics, and 
so on. 


Paul W. F. Witt is Professor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York. 
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To develop a program that provides such a rich diversity of learning 
opportunities and that caters to the tremendously wide range of individual 
needs, interests, and abilities found among the youth of the nation, there 
must be a genuine public commitment to universal education, strong 
financial support, competent and dedicated teachers and other profes- 
sional personnel, properly designed and adequately equipped buildings, 
and a wide variety of instructional materials and materials services. Such 
a program demands materials appropriate to its objectives and suited to 
the interests, abilities, experiential backgrounds, and maturity levels of 
learners. It is also important that these materials facilitate effective and 
efficient communication. Teachers and pupils working in a program of 
this type must have access to a large supply of many different kinds of 
materials and resources, and they need advice and assistance in keeping 
informed about materials, in locating and selecting them, and in using 
them in the classroom. These are the materials and services provided by 
an instructional materials center. Obviously, a comprehensive program 
of secondary education requires a comprehensive instructional materials 
center. 


A Genuine COMMITMENT TO THE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CONCEPT 
Is EssENTIAL 

A prime requisite for the development of a truly effective instructional 
materials center is professional personnel who believe in and who are 
genuinely committed to the use of a wide variety of instructional materials 
in teaching and learning and who are convinced of the feasibility and 
desirability of the centralized location of materials and the coordination 
of materials services. Not only is it important for librarians and other 
instructional materials specialists to subscribe to this point of view, it is 
equally important for teachers, principals, supervisors, and other profes- 
sional personnel to hold similar views. Furthermore, boards of education 
and lay citizens generally need to understand and to be convinced of the 
importance of using many materials and other resources in instruction 
and of providing teachers and pupils with leadership and service in the 
materials field. 

Without this commitment on the part of all who are concerned with and 
involved in the total educational program, the development of a com- 
prehensive instructional materials center is bound to be halting and un- 
certain at the best, and, more likely, be doomed to failure from the start. 
Actually, the commitment must be a deep one. Belief in the significance 
and usefulness of all types of materials must be apparent in what librar- 
ians and teachers do as well as in what they say. 


SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL Is INDISPENSABLE 
The effectiveness of an instructional materials center depends directly 
upon the adequacy of its staff. The size and competency of the staff are 
important factors in determining the success of the center’s program. 
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Unless the center has a sufficient number of properly prepared personnel, 
there is little likelihood that it will provide the kind and quality of leader- 
ship and service which it should. 


An instructional materials center should be staffed with both profes- 
sional and non-professional personnel. The tasks of the professional staff 
members include planning, organizing, and administering the center and 
its various activities. Of paramount importance is the work which they 
do with teachers in helping them grow in their ability and confidence to 
select and use many different kinds of instructional materials. They also 
play a strategic role as participants in curriculum development activities. 
Their role is one of educational leadership and professional service. Non- 
professional personnel should handle clerical duties, technical jobs, and 
routine service tasks. 

Obviously, the selection of personnel is a very critical step in the de- 
velopment of an instructional materials center. The center and its pro- 
gram will be only as good as the people who work in it. Great care should 
be taken to establish specific qualifications for each position in the center, 
professional and non-professional alike; and appointments should be made 
deliberately and with due consideration of the requirements of the work 
to be performed. 


First, persons selected should have professional preparation and ex- 
perience in education. They should know firsthand what it is to teach. 
There is no substitute for successful teaching experience in preparing to 
serve as a consultant to teachers. And this is the major job of the in- 
structional materials specialist. In addition to preparation as teachers, 
instructional materials specialists should have professional preparation 
in the areas of supervision, curriculum development, and educational 
administration. 


Second, the professional staff members of the instructional materials 
center should have specialized professional preparation in the field of 
instructional materials. The importance of the professional preparation of 
school librarians has long been widely acknowledged and is readily ap- 
parent in the work of a well-trained school librarian. Appropriate prep- 
aration in non-book instructional materials areas is equally essential for 
professional personnel who are responsible for helping teachers locate, 
select, and use the materials in these areas. 


Admittedly, it is asking a great deal of one person to expect him to 
become expertly prepared in all instructional materials areas. However, 
individuals who are responsible for all phases of a comprehensive instruc- 
tional materials program should have fundamental competence in every 
instructional materials area as well as a fairly high degree of expertness 
in one or more specific areas. In large centers which employ more than 
one professional person, staff members should be selected so that their 
special competencies complement one another. 
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Third, instructional materials specialists should be leaders. They should 
be persons who work effectively with individuals and groups. They must 
be able to generate feelings of trust and confidence on the part of teachers 
and their other colleagues and be able to get groups of people to work 
together productively and harmoniously. 

The qualifications of non-professional personnel should be established 
on the basis of the work to be done. Clerks should be properly trained 
for their duties. Technicians should be trained to operate, maintain, aiid 
repair equipment with a high degree of efficiency. Appropriate personal 
qualities should be required of all employees. 

The number of professional and non-professional staff members needed 
in a particular instructional materials center depends on many factors. 
The nature and extent of the program conducted by the center and the 
number of teachers and pupils to be served are highly influential ones. 
Detailed guidance on this matter is to be obtained from the standards 
recommended by the American Association of School Librarians. Cer- 
tainly, it should be the objective in every situation to have sufficient 
personnel of every kind to do the job that needs doing. There is always 
great waste when a professional educator is kept from his main task by 
the demands on non-professional yet essential routine jobs. 


SurraABLeE SPACE AND Proper Facitities ARE REQUIRED 

An instructional materials center requires considerable space, appro- 
priate furniture and equipment, and many special facilities. Desirably, 
the rooms occupied by the center should comprise a unit that is centrally 
located and easily accessible. The center should be located on the ground 
floor to facilitate shipping and receiving. It should be removed from 
noisy areas. . 

In addition to conventional spaces for processing and storing books and 
other traditional library materials, reading and conference rooms, and 
offices, an instructional materials center should have space for processing, 
storing, inspecting, repairing, and distributing non-book materials. Space 
will be needed for storing, maintaining, and repairing equipment. Dark- 
rooms, graphics production workshops, radio and recording studios, 
television production studios, listening booths, viewing rooms and addi- 
tional conference rooms and offices are other spaces needed in an 
instructional materials center. 

Light control facilities, adequate number of appropriately located 
electrical outlets, proper acoustical treatment, bulletin boards, chalk- 
boards, and storage cabinets are needed. 


A BaLancep SuppLy or ALi Kinps OF MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
Is NEEDED 
An instructional materials center contains all types of communication 
media—books, encyclopedias, dictionaries, reference books, magazines, 
newspapers, other printed materials, still and motion pictures, maps, 
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globes, posters, charts, diagrams, recordings, and three-dimensional ma- 
terials. Such a center is also concerned with the instructional use of 
radio and television programs and the human and physical resources of 
the community. Radios, television receivers, record players, tape record- 
ers, projectors of all types and other audio-visual equipment are made 
available for use in instruction. 

Not only does an instructional materials center have many different 
kinds of materials, it attempts also to have a balanced supply of these 
items. Efforts are extended to make each collection as adequate as 
possible. Collections of certain kinds of materials are not built up at the 
expense of other types of materials. Token collections have no place in 
these centers. A sincere attempt is made to build a rich supply of all 
types of instructional tools; and to encourage teachers and pupils to use 
several different types of materials in combination. Policies and proce- 
dures for the center’s operation and for obtaining materials and services 
should be kept as simple as possible. 


EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION AND EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION ARE NECESSARY 


Responsibility for the organization and administration of the instruc- 
tional materials center should be vested in one person. Divided admini- 
strative responsibility frequently leads to difficulties and is likely not to 
produce as desirable results as when the responsibility for the control 
and development of an enterprise is clearly and firmly fixed on a single 
individual. The high-school principal should assign the over-all respon- 
sibility for the center to the materials specialist on his staff bes@tualified 
to provide the leadership and direction required of the person in this 
post. He should make the assignment definite and should make all mem- 
bers of the high-school faculty aware of it. The person selected to serve 
as the director of the center and all members of the high-school staff 
should understand clearly who is in charge and what he is expected to do. 

The principal, of course, is ultimately responsible for the curriculum as 
well as for all other aspects of the high-school program and, if he is 
actively engaged in directing curriculum development and program 
improvement activities, then the director of the instructional materials 
center should be immediately responsible to him. However, if the re- 
sponsibility for the building program and for increasing the effectiveness 
of teaching and learning is delegated to someone else such as an assistant 
principal or coordinator of instruction, then the director of the instruc- 
tional materials center should be immediately responsible to that person 
and should serve as a member of his staff. 


ADEQUATE AND REGULAR FINANCIAL Support Is MANDATORY 


A well-equipped and properly staffed instructional materials center 
with an effective on-going program costs money. The price of books, 
maps, models, films, and other instructional materials and equipment has 
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been rising steadily in recent years. Although they are often too small, 
salaries of the instructional materials center constitute a major budgetary 
item. It is necessary to provide adequate financial support and to do so 
regularly. Funds should be provided each year for the purchase of every 
type of material and for rendering all services. 

The amount of money needed in any given situation again will depend 
on a great many factors. While standards of financial support recom- 
mended by the American Association of School Librarians and the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction are useful guides, it should be 
kept in mind that they indicate basic minimum financial support. In 
many situations much greater support is needed. What materials are 
needed to do the job that should be done? What services do teachers and 
pupils need? When the answers to these questions are available, then one 
has a solid foundation on which to project needs for materials, space, 
personnel, and the like and to calculate their cost. 

The importance of regular financial support cannot be overemphasized. 
A good instructional materials center cannot be built overnight; neither 
can it be brought into being by spasmodic efforts. Long-range planning 
and continuous consistent endeavor are required. Obviously, such an 
enterprise requires steady financial support. It is most important that 
adequate financial provision be made in each annual budget for the 
maintenance and further development of the instructional materials center. 

Another important consideration in financing the development of in- 
structional materials centers is the need to provide ample funds for 
establishing centers in new high schools. In the financial planning for 
new schools there should be provisions not only for the construction of 
necessary spaces and facilities but also for equipping and furnishing the 
centers and for purchasing foundational collections of materials. 


SUMMARY 
To summarize: 

1. A modern program of secondary education requires a multitude of 
instructional materials and other resources for teaching and learning; 
and high-school teachers need the advice and assistance of materials 
specialists in locating, selecting, and using these materials and resources. 

2. The centralization of materials and resources, the coordination of 
materials services, and the integration of these services into the over-all 
effort to develop the curriculum and improve instruction are highly desir- 
able. Such arrangements contribute greatly to the efficiency and effective- 
ness with which these materials and services are utilized toward the 
advancement of the educational program. 

3. An effective comprehensive instructional materials center provides 
the total array of materials needed in today’s school curricula and assists 
and guides teachers and pupils in making effective use of its resources 
and facilities. 
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4. A high-school library can serve as a comprehensive instructional 
materials center; but to do so, it is necessary for it to be staffed with 
professional and non-professional personnel who have the knowledges 
and skills needed to help teachers and pupils locate, select, and use all 
types of teaching and learning materials. It is equally imperative for 
these people to be genuinely committed to the instructional materials 
concept. Suitable space, proper facilities, a balanced supply of all kinds 
of materials, adequate equipment and facilities for using these materials, 
and sufficient regular financial support are also essential. Further, the 
center must be effectively organized and efficiently administered. It must 
be an integral part of the total organization concerned with the develop- 
ment of the curriculum and the improvement of instruction. 

5. A high-school library that meets these qualifications is indeed an 
instructional materials center in every sense of the term. It is ready and 
able to make a greatly needed and highly important contribution to the 
development of the kind of education program so sorely needed in the 
high schools of America. 


E. A Case Study in Acquisition 
1. Magazine Selection for the Los Angeles City Schools 
ANN MOLLOY 


y aie value of magazines cannot be overestimated. No other material 
can take their place. Magazines give a vital and current aspect to the 
subjects the students are studying. They help students keep up with 
current developments and, in this way, bring about a better understanding 
of the society in which they live. They provide an invaluable, continuous 
reference source at a very low cost. One year's subscription is often less 
than the price of a book dealing with the same subject matter. The 
investment in magazines is well justified by their value and use. 

It is the policy of the Los Angeles City Schools to place responsibility 
for the selection of magazines upon committees of teachers and librarians. 
Working with supervisors, a committee annually evaluates, selects, and 
re-evaluates magazines used in the library and classroom as supple- 
mentary material. 

The Magazine Committee and a Curriculum Magazine Advisory Com- 
mittee meet in a series of conferences to study and determine magazines 
suitable for classroom sets and single copies to be used in the school 


Ann Molloy is Supervisor of the Professional Library, Library Section, Los Angeles 
City Schools, Los Angeles, California. 
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libraries. They examine the current list of approved magazines and 
discuss changes to be made, such as new titles, deletions, or changes in 
grade level. Teachers, principals, and librarians are asked to come pre- 
pared to make recommendations. These recommendations are considered 
in the final selection of magazines by the Magazine Committee. They are 
valuable in providing a cross section of the magazine needs of our large, 
farflung school district. 

The annotated list, Magazines, Los Angeles City Schools, including a 
classified list, is prepared by the Magazine Committee and sent to the 
schools to aid in the selection of magazines to be ordered. Supplementary 
charts indicate the use of classroom magazines in the various subject 
fields. 

Criteria for making the list have been agreed upon after careful study 
and deliberation. Standard criteria for magazine selection have been 
taken into account. The Committee believes that the ideals of American 
democracy are preserved and strengthened by the selection of magazines 
which: 

Present accurate material 

Develop a constructive viewpoint 

Encourage responsible American citizenship 
Provide for diversified interests 

Allow for differences of opinion 

Supply vital current material 

Contribute to development of individual good taste 


This list is prepared every two years and, on the.alternate year, a 
supplement is prepared. This supplement announces newly evaluated 
magazines and other information such as the “death” of certain magazines, 
name, circulation, and price changes. It also makes any necessary 
recommendations on the use of classroom magazines. 

Magazines are used in the schools under guidance and direction of 
teachers and librarians. Sets of magazines are used to supplement 
textbooks. Where a full set is used, one per student, it is suggested that 
a magazine that includes all phases of current affairs be selected. It is 
recommended that each school order at least one set of an appropriate 
classroom magazine in social studies, in English, and in science. Since 
magazines represent current materials, their selection and evaluation is 
a continuing process throughout the year and involves constant vigilance 
on the part of librarians, teachers, and supervisors to be aware of changes 
in publications as they occur and new entries in the periodical world. 
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2. Mechanization of Magazine Orders 


LOIS FETTERMAN 


Foe the past two years the library section of Los Angeles City Schools 
has been experimenting with the use of IBM punch cards in ordering 
magazines. Some one hundred secondary schools, seven of which are 
junior colleges, require a wide variety of periodicals. The mere mention 
of machine methods suggests uniformity and efficiency. In adapting the 
order procedure to IBM methods, the problem has been to preserve the 
individual school’s freedom of selection of periodicals and at the same 
time simplify the clerical tasks of preparing the orders. 

The ordering of library materials, books, pamphlets, and magazines is 
done in Los Angeles City Schools through a central order department of 
the library section. The school librarians in the past had prepared 
magazine requisitions in quadruplicate. These were processed in the 
order department and sent to the purchasing branch of the business 
division where the actual purchasing is done. This procedure required 
the repeated handling of sheaves of requisitions from approximately one 
hundred secondary schools. 


In an attempt to simplify the cumbersome procedure, the purchasing 
branch of the business division proposed the ordering of magazines by 
IBM punch cards which were already in use for secuging other com- 
modities ordered for Los Angeles City Schools. The fact That many of the 
same magazines were ordered by many schools made machine ordering 
worth investigating. 

There were two important considerations which would determine the 
practicality of machine methods. First, from the point of view of the 
schools, it was necessary to determine whether the uniformity required 
for machine handling would limit the variety of magazines available and 
make it impossible to take care of individual needs of schools. From a 
business point of view, would the cost of preparing for each school a 
complete deck of cards prove a real economy? 

It was determined, after some study, that the great bulk of magazine 
subscriptions could be ordered on IBM cards and any school having some 
special need could continue to order by means of the usual requisition. 
It was decided, considering the cost of IBM cards as compared to the 
cost of repeated handling of many requisitions, that the cost of the unused 
IBM cards was a negligible item of expense. 

In actual practice, the amount of clerical work involved in the ordering 
of magazines has been cut considerably. Committees of librarians, teach- 

Lois Fetterman is Librarian of the Order Department, Library Section, Los Angeles 
City Schools, Los Angeles, California. 
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ers, and curriculum supervisors determine the list of magazines approved . 
for school purchase. These appear in a library section publication, 
Magazines, Los Angeles City Schools. The order department forwards to 
the purchasing branch the necessary order information for an IBM card 
for each magazine listed. Complete sets of cards are then prepared for 
each school. 


The order department sends to each school a bulletin containing 
directions for placing the order, the amount of the individual school’s 
magazine budget, and a tear-off sheet to be returned to the order depart- 
ment with a record of the amount spent and the principal’s approval of 
the order. 


The librarian, upon receipt of the Magazine Bulletin, can devote her 
time to the professional aspects of placing her order—conferring with 
school personnel on magazine needs. The clerical part of ordering con- 
sists of selecting the IBM cards for the magazines desired, indicating on 
the card the number of subscriptions required, stamping the school name, 
and forwarding the cards to the purchasing branch. 


From the IBM cards received in the purchasing branch three copies of 
each school’s order are produced by the typewriter as the cards pass 
through the machine. All three copies are sent to the order department 
for final approval. One copy is retained as the department record, one 
is sent to the school for its official record of the order, and the third is 
returned to the business division where the actual purchasing goes for- 
ward. 

After two years’ experience with ordering magazines by IBM machine, 
it is possible to make some evaluation of the efficiency of the process. 
Librarians and personnel of the order department and the business 
division agree that the great mass of paper work involved in the handling 
of subscriptions for one hundred schools has been greatly reduced. 


During the second year, it was possible to make some adjustments and 
adaptations in the order procedures based on the first year’s experience. 
Instead of sending to the schools packs of IBM cards which were in dan- 
ger of being lost, the business division now sends pre-printed requisitions 
which bear code numbers of the cards and are checked in the same 
manner. 


The magazine orders of the junior colleges with their specialized 
requirements for trade and technical courses still resist complete mech- 
anization. By using the pre-printed requisitions of the high schools and 
pre-printed requisitions prepared specially for the junior colleges, much 
typing of orders has been eliminated. 


For the high-school librarian, the task of ordering is now considerably 
simplified. It has become one of selection and determining needs, of 
harmonizing the demands of various departments within the school in 
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terms of the budget allotment. The old form of quadruplicate requisition 
is still necessary in relatively few instances to take care of subscriptions 
to neighborhood newspapers, for magazines taken experimentally, or for 
some desired magazine not on the approved list but for which a school 
has a real need. 

No doubt requisitions can never be eliminated from the ordering proc- 
ess and still provide for the magazine needs of one hundred different 
schools, each with its unique requirements. However, the IBM machine 
can be a very useful servant in relieving librarians and clerical staff of a 
tremendous burden of paper work. 





Magazines are an important part of the resource materials necessary in 
an effective instructional program.—Photo by Public Schools of Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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In most schools, the library is available for student use any time a classroom teacher 
believes it appropriate.—Photo by Troy Senior High School, Troy, Ohio. 


leachers and the library staff work together in an active effort to develop a library- 


training program.—Photo by Langley Junior-Senior High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 





Getting the core of literary criticism is followed by careful note taking before ideas 
are presented in class.—Photo by Public Schools of Madison, Wisconsin. 





Teachers and librarians encourage students to read beyond the minimum curriculum 
requirements. Williamsburg Junior High School, Arlington, Virginia.—Photo courtesy 
of Remington Rand, Inc., Library Bureau. 











Chapter VIII 


The Teacher and the Library 





A. A Study on the Secondary-School Library 


and the Classroom Teacher 
EVELYN S. BIANCHI 


|. oe the school library has for some time been accepted as 
an important part of the educational program, until recently there had 
been no nationwide assessment of its importance to the classroom teacher, 
or of the ways in which the teacher made use of the facilities it offered. 

A research monograph entitled The Secondary-School Teacher and 
Library Services, published in November 1958 by the Research Division 
of the National Education Association, represents an attempt to measure 
the attitudes of teachers toward the library and to analyze the uses they 
make of its services. The report is based on a questionnaire sent to 5,000 
secondary-school teachers of urban school systems of whom 1,468 replied, 
or 29.4 per cent. A comparison of responses with certain known charac- 
teristics of the teaching population as a whole, yielding a rather close 
correlation, makes it possible to regard the sample uhder study as being 
fairly representative, despite the somewhat low return. 

The results of the study are highly revealing, both of current status and 
of future needs. Less than one per cent of the respondents, for example, 
teach in secondary schools lacking a central library. And only eight per 
cent report that their schools lack the services of at least one full-time 
librarian. (Of course, the results would have been somewhat different 
had the study included rural secondary schools.) But clearly these are 
encouraging facts, which represent a firm foundation for the building of 
sound and meaningful library services. 

Other facts are less encouraging. The mere presence of a central 
library is not enough; it must be available to students and teachers. 
Slightly more than 30 per cent of the respondents reported that their 
libraries are used as study halls at least some of the time, and half of 
these indicated full-time study hall use. The curtailment in availability 
for student use is obvious. Yet most teachers reported that students may 
use the library before and after school, as well as during the lunch hour. 


Evelyn S. Bianchi is a Research Assistant in the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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And in most schools, the library is available for student use any time a 
classroom teacher believes it appropriate. The size of the school has a 
considerable influence on this matter; in general, the use of the libraries 
in the larger schools is less restricted than in schools with smaller en- 
rollments. 


TEACHER APPROACHES 

Given even the minimum physical facilities for library function, what 
does it mean to the individual student in a particular school? That will 
depend upon the attitudes of the teachers. Basically, almost all teachers 
believe that training in the use of library resources should constitute part 
of the education of all boys and girls. When it comes to assuming part 
of this responsibility themselves, however, teachers in the various subject 
matter areas registered rather widely diverging attitudes. From the 98 
per cent of English teachers who acknowledged personal responsibility, 
the percentages dropped to 92 for social studies teachers, 79 for science 
teachers, on down to 46 for mathematics teachers. 

Even with the willingness to share in library education, too few teachers 
have any real training to do so. More than one in four respondents 
indicated that their professional training had included no instruction in 
the role and function of the school library in the secondary-school pro- 
gram. Of the rest, almost half stated that it was only incidentally touched 
upon in some classes. 

It is not surprising, then, that many teachers are inclined to leave any 
library training of students to the library itself. Two thirds of the 
respondents reported that their schools have an adequate program in 
which the teachers and the library staff work together in an active effort 
to develop the necessary skills in the students. But one fifth said that 
such a program was lacking, and an additional 13 per cent did not know 
whether one existed or not. 

Taking these various facilities and attitudes into account, more than half 
of the teachers replying to the questionnaire indicated that in their schools 
the library makes an extensive contribution to the school’s instructional 
program. More than a third acknowledged that it does contribute, but 
that it could do more. In a small segment, the library was considered to 
operate mostly as a materials center. The indications for the need of 
future development are clear. 


INSTRUCTIONAL USE OF THE LIBRARY 


The use any teacher makes of the library is in direct relationship to the 
extent to which he feels library materials are important to the effective 
presentation of his particular subject field. Wide differences were re- 
vealed among the separate areas of the curriculum. While 96 per cent 
of the English teachers considered library materials either important or 
essential, less than 20 per cent of business education teachers did. The 
range among the teaching areas is illustrated by the following table: 





A STUDY ON THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


IMPORTANCE OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 
FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING 





Of limited Don't 
Major teaching area Essential Important importance Unimportant know 


75.2 20.9 3.9 
Social studies 58.4 35.4 48 
Science 39.4 37.4 20.7 
23.7 39.5 36.8 
Foreign languages... . 26.3 32.9 36.8 
Household arts 30.0 28.3 36.7 
Music 34.6 19.2 42.3 
Industrial arts 9.2 35.5 48.7 
Physical and health 
education 13.0 29.6 46.3 
Mathematics 4.1 15.7 63.6 
Business education .. . 6.5 12.9 55.9 
All teachers 38.6 27.5 27.7 








Approximately 60 per cent of all respondents rated the library materials 
available in their major teaching areas as either “excellent” or “good.” 
While more than three fourths of the English teachers gave these 
evaluations, only one third of the business education teachers did, re- 
vealing significant differences among the subject matter areas. None- 
theless, on the whole, teachers seem relatively satisfied with what their 
libraries have to offer. 

There were indications in the study that those who were most aware of 
the importance of library materials were also those who gave the highest 
evaluations to the materials available, in their own subject matter area, in 
their school’s library. This ties in closely with the degree to which the 
teachers cooperate with the librarian in securing materials for the library. 
Reports on the number of books recommended for purchase during the 
preceding year showed a ranking of subject matter areas very similar to 
those just cited. This is a rather clear indication that teachers with a firm 
conviction of the importance of the library are apt to assume their 
responsibility for the selection of materials, and, therefore, are most 
likely to be satisfied with library offering in their own fields. 


Liprary Use In TEACHING AREAS 


Based on questions concerning the importance attributed to the library, 
the rating of library materials, the frequency of class assignments 
requiring the use of library materials, the teacher's effort to motivate and 
interest pupils in using library facilities, the extent to which they en- 
courage students to read beyond the minimum curriculum requirements, 
and estimates of the extent to which the school librarian encourages the 
pupils to read in the individual subject matter areas, the teaching areas 
were broken down into three main groups. Because of the rather wide 
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divergencies among the groups, it was possible to classify the teachers of 
various subject matter areas as major, minor, and potentially major users 
of library services. 

Major Users. English, social studies, and science teachers make up 
this first group. Teachers in these three areas rank high on all questions 
relating to the utilization of library services and materials in their teaching 
activities. Furthermore, teachers in these areas recommend a greater 
median number of books for library purchase during the previous 12- 
month period than did those in other fields. 

Minor Users. Business education, industrial arts, and mathematics 
teachers, on the other hand, consider library materials relatively unim- 
portant to effective teaching in their areas. Accordingly, more than half 
of the teachers in these groups rated the library materials available in 
their own schools, in their teaching areas, as only fair or poor. And, in 
fact, the number of books which they had recommended for purchase 
was lower than that for other teachers. 

As a group, these teachers admit that learning library skills should be 
part of every student’s education. Despite this, however, they ac- 
knowledge the least personal responsibility for the achievement of this 
end. These teachers, as a group, make the least effort to motivate students 
to use library materials. And, in general, more of them feel that the 
school librarian gives little encouragement to their students to read in 
their particular areas. 

The study established these simple relationships. It did not present any 
facts which would tend to explain them. It seems logical, however, to 
assume that the lack of enthusiasm encountered in these teaching areas 
is a result of the interaction of limited demand upon limited services 
available. The one doubtless compounds the other, to such an extent 
that very little real need for the library is felt in these areas. 

Potentially Large Users. The fields of art, foreign language, household 
arts, music, and health and physical education seem to offer an immediate 
potential for the expansion and improvement of library services. In 
general, teachers in these areas feel the need for library services, but 
tend to rate those available in their schools as somewhat lacking. These 
teachers indicated fairly strongly that they considered library materials 
to be rather important, at least, to their effective teaching. Yet many of 
them rated the materials available to them in their own school libraries as 
poor. 

Despite their relative dissatisfaction with quality, however, a good 
percentage of them require frequent student use of the library. Foreign 
language teachers, for example, ranked fourth in the frequency of class 
assignments requiring library use. Furthermore, foreign language teachers 
and household arts teachers were fourth and fifth in the extent to which 
they acknowledged personal responsibility for the development of library 
skills in their students. These teachers also showed at least willingness 
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to recommend books for purchase by the library. Although the data are 
not conclusive, it would seem that these teachers could rather easily be 
encouraged in their use of the library, through expanded services and 
increased teacher-librarian cooperation. 


TECHNIQUES FOR LipraRy Use 

Any teacher who wishes to make constructive use of school library 
services can do so in a number of ways. Some visits by the entire class 
to the library were reported by 54 per cent of the respondents. The 
visits contemplated in this question were those planned with the librarian 
to stimulate the development of skills and reading tastes; no measurement 
was attempted of the extent to which classes are taken to the library for 
specific projects connected with class work. The results in the separate 
teaching areas showed wide divergencies, ranging from 13.5 per cent of 
English teachers to 79.7 per cent of industrial arts teachers who never 
plan library visits. 

Closely related to this question is the matter of encouragement given 
by teachers to students to read solely for pleasure. As against the 54 per 
cent who plan no class visits, only 3.8 per cent make no attempt to 
interest their pupils to read. 

In measuring the use of the library for strictly instructional purposes, 
several techniques were probed. Of all respondents, less than seven per 
cent reported that they never make class assignments requiring the use 
of library materials. In the English and social studies fields, no re- 
spondents reported never making such assignments. On the other hand, 
22.6 per cent of business education teachers never do, which correlates 
rather closely with their general evaluation of the importance of library 
materials to their effective teaching. But 56.8 per cent of all respondents 
indicated that they frequently encourage students to read beyond the 
minimum curriculum requirements, and another 31.5 per cent occasionally 
do so. Here again, the percentages varied considerably among the teach- 
ing areas, following generally the trend outlined for major, minor, and 
potential users. 

Constructive use of the library can be made by sending students there 
to pursue special projects connected with the class. This can be done 
either with individual students or with smaller groups, in addition to the 
class visits discussed above. Almost 40 per cent of the respondents indi- 
cated that they either frequently or occasionally encourage students to 
spend class time in the library. Those who do not, attribute their re- 
luctance for the most part to the fact that they believe the students have 
enough other opportunities to use the library. Some merely indicated 
that, in their teaching areas, this type of library use is not warranted, 
while others were prevented from doing so by crowded library conditions. 
Only a small percentage, 3.8, reported that administrative regulations 
prohibit this type of library use. 
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Two in five teachers reported that they maintain, in their classroom, 
collections of books borrowed from the library which the students may 
use without having to leave the room. In addition to this segment of the 
teachers, a slightly larger group indicated that they have a classroom 
collection of books which they own. This means that over 85 per cent of 
all respondents have some sort of book collection in their classrooms. 
Those who do not maintain a borrowed collection gave various reasons, 
the most common being that the students have ample opportunity to go to 
the library to use such materials. Others mentioned the inadequacy of 
materials in the library to permit taking them out and the difficulties 
caused by having their classes scheduled in different rooms. 

An important resource to the teacher in the preparation of his lesson 
plans can be provided by the librarian who is familiar with what the 
library has to offer in the particular areas under consideration. Frequent 
or occasional conferences with the librarian when planning new units of 
work were reported by 57 per cent of the respondents. English, social 
studies, household arts, and foreign language teachers take advantage of 
this opportunity more frequently than other teachers. Similarly, two in 
three teachers indicated that their school librarian is well informed on 
the work being done in class. One in five, however, did not know how 
well the librarian was informed, which is indicative of lack of com- 
munication between faculty and librarian. 


ACQUISITION OF LipRARY MATERIALS 


One good indication that the library is an accepted part of the school 
organization is the fact that more than nine in ten teachers reported that, 
in their schools’ budgets, funds are annually allotted for the purchase of 
new library materials. 

Three in five teachers were in schools where the librarian confers with 
the faculty to determine a fair distribution of the allotted funds among 
the curriculum areas. On the other hand, less than half of the teachers 
replying to the questionnaire indicated that they even occasionally review 
with the librarian the materials available in their major teaching areas 
in order to weed out obsolete material and fill in gaps. In this matter 
there was relatively little difference among the separate teaching areas. 
This is doubtless accounted for in part by the fact that this function may 
be largely filled by department heads, or specially appointed persons, 
rather than by each individual member of the teaching staff. 

Teachers reported on the use of such aids as the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries, the Children’s Catalog, the Basic Book Collection 
for High Schools, the Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools, and 
the reading lists of the National Council of Teachers of English. Probably 
owing at least partly to such aids, three fourths of the respondents had 
recommended at least one book for library purchase during the schoo! 
year 1957; one fifth of the teachers had recommended at least 15 books. 


\ 


¢ 
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The median for all teachers replying was 5.9 books; the greatest median 
number of book recommendations was made by the English teachers 
with 11.2; and the range extended down to a median of no books for 
business education teachers. Two thirds of the respondents reported that 
the majority of the books which they had recommended were in fact 
purchased, and another fifth said the majority were placed on a list for 
early purchase. 

Books or materials recommended for purchase must, in 45.8 per cent 
of the cases, be passed on by the school librarian only. In 12.8 per cent 
of the respondents’ schools, the principal must approve or disapprove 
the purchases. This reveals, however, that nearly three in five teachers 
are in schools where final approval for the purchase of library materials 
resides in the local school. In the large population centers, the approval 
of the supervisor of school libraries or a combination of authorities is 
more likely to be required. 


PROFESSIONAL RESOURCES 


In addition to the school library’s value to a teacher's instructional 
program, many libraries also provide professional resources in the form 
of books, pamphlets, or magazines. Answers to the questionnaire re- 
vealed that professional books are purchased by the school libraries of 
62.9 per cent of the respondents; professional magazines by the libraries 
of 72.4 per cent; and professional pamphlets by the libraries of 66.5 per 


cent. An interesting relationship was revealed in the fact that teachers in 
the fields classified as “minor” users of school library facilities in their 
instructional work make almost as great use of the professional materials 
provided as do teachers in the “major” areas; in some cases the use made 
by them is even greater. 


CONCLUSION 


The school library has come a long way. It has developed to the point 
of acceptance by profession and by public. The importance of developing 
appropriate skills in every secondary-school student for proper library 
use is almost universally accepted by teachers in all areas. 

While some teachers are doing much to utilize the services offered by 
the school library to the maximum, others are not taking full advantage 
of what is offered to them. Whether this is a result of inadequate services 
in the subject matter concerned, or whether it can be traced chiefly to 
the attitudes and methods of the teachers, the fact remains that in a 
number of areas the services which could be offered by the library are not 
being fully exploited. In still other areas, teacher attitudes seem definitely 
positive, and it should be possible to heighten the importance of the 
library to these teachers through close librarian-faculty cooperation. 
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B. Library Instruction <—> Curriculum Must 


JOHN B. WILKINS 


kes CONSIDERING and developing the high-school curriculum, we 
inevitably face decisions on our ultimate goals. Are we educating our 
students to prepare for college? Are we training them to accept re- 
sponsibilities in life? Are we providing them with vocational skills? It is 
my sincere opinion that responses to these and other curriculum questions 
must vary. However, it is my further opinion that no matter what the 
answers may be, there are basic skills or knowledge beyond the pro- 
verbial three “R’s” which should be included in every high-school cur- 
riculum. This is instruction in the uses of the library. 

Fundamentally the library is a service center with benefits accruing 
to administrators, faculty, and students alike. If we search our memories 
honestly, some of us may recall our own timid reluctance to enter the 
vaulted silence of a public or college library. Why? Because we didn't 
really know how to find the material we needed. The basic library tools 
such as the card catalog and the Readers’ Guide were unexplored 
mysteries. The arrangement of books on the open shelves was another 
puzzle. Many of us, even today, who as undergraduate students learned 
about libraries by a hunt and hope system, are prone to approach our 
school librarians with questions of “Do we have ——?” or “Where 
might I find --———?” 

Our students today, regardless of their personal goals and future fields 
of endeavor, should be taught the basic skills required to use any library 
with ease and assurance. This is knowledge which will serve a lifetime. 
All libraries are essentially alike in fundamental arrangements and 
classifications. 

In our high school we point out these factors to our incoming freshmen 
during their first weeks of school. Social living or guidance classes, with 
their teachers, come to our school library for library orientation talks by 
the librarian. This is just the beginning of our program of library in- 
struction. These talks include the function of the card catalog, the 
Readers’ Guide, and the type of library resources available. 

We believe in functional library instruction. Therefore, in our English 
classes, we carry this instruction on to specific areas. As the need for 
knowledge of how to use the dictionary develops, classes again meet in 
the library for instruction. Values, comparisons, and special features of 
the unabridged dictionaries are explained; special dictionaries such as 
those dealing exclusively with business, music, sports, languages, 
literature, occupations, politics, and furniture are discussed. Other units 
of instruction are given at different grade levels on the use of the 
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encyclopedias, the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, special 
reference materials, and preparation of bibliographies for term papers. 
From time to time as English classes consider Shakespeare, literature 
representative of other countries, or reading for individual enrichment, 
they again come to the library for further assistance. Sometimes this is 
in the nature of book talks or an explanation of how to “dig” material out 
of the library resources. This type of instruction is not limited to the 
English and guidance departments. Language, social studies, industrial 
arts, homemaking, commercial, art, and science classes come to the library 
for brief talks on how to use materials pertinent to their current problems. 
This in itself gives every student a picture of the potential value a library 
has regardless of his particular need or interest. 

To insure fuller use of the school library to enrich instruction in every 
part of our curriculum, we plan to have each department meet, at least 
once during the school year, with the librarian to explore present re- 
sources and evaluate future purchases. It is our observation that in this 
way we will make worth-while use of our library materials to the benefit 
of students as well as faculty. 

We offer, to a limited number of students, classes in library practice 
which not only give them vocational training in basic library routines, 
but also provide them with sufficient knowledge of materials that they 
may direct other students to reference sources. For the library student, 
this spells responsibility, leadership, and a knowledge of public relations 
which is not always easy to achieve in many of our other classes. For the 
school, the fact that library students can increase the amount of library 
service for all creates a friendly school spirit that is psychologically sound 
and beneficial. : 

In our present fast-paced world it is necessary to keep our pupils 
informed in many subject areas. School librarians should keep teachers 
informed of pertinent, up-to-date material available in newspapers, 
periodicals, and pamphlets to supplement text information. Librarians, 
therefore, to perform this service well, should be included in curriculum 
studies. 

To substantiate further the importance of the library and library 
instruction in the high-school curriculum, it seems obvious that the 
student who is trained in library skills will adjust more readily to the 
challenge of reading and research requirements in college. The student 
equally trained in library skills, who selects a non-college prefaced career, 
will recognize in the public library one of the greatest self-helps in our 
democracy. To know where and how to find books for self-education and 
improvement, hobbies, and reading pleasures should help these students, 
as adults, to find their proper places in society. Reading is such an 
important part of the foundations of freedom that a library program which 
stimulates greater reading of books should not only be encouraged but 
also be definitely included as a vital part of the high-school curriculum. 
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It is our conviction that, by training young people in the use of materials 
and tools which are available in all libraries, we are training them in how 
to continue to learn for the rest of their lives. 

As our third year at Los Altos High School becomes history and 70 
per cent of our first class of seniors seek to continue their education, we 
feel that we have planned wisely in developing the type of library 
program which we have in our high school. With an enrollment of 
sixteen hundred students, we know our library will always be a busy 
center. 


C. A Flexible Library Plan for a Seventh Grade 
Unit in World Backgrounds of American History 


ELSA BERNER 


V = classes averaging near 35 pupils, heterogeneously grouped, 
and many teachers of varying background and training involved in the 
social studies program, it becomes necessary for the librarian in a large 


junior high school to establish some kind of pattern for library instruc- 
tion. Without such a pattern, the burden of planning becomes over- 
whelming and pupils miss valuable reading experiences. Ideally it must 
provide for (1) correlation with the subject matter of the textbook and 
the classroom instruction, (2) correlation with library instruction in other 
departments of study, (3) pupil experience and growth in the under- 
standing and use of books and libraries, (4) individual differences in 
pupils and teachers, and (5) in-service training for teachers. The teachers 
and librarian at Plainview Junior High School have worked out such a 
plan for use in a seventh-grade unit of work on the history of civilization, 
particularly western civilization, up to the discovery of America. It offers 
a minimum requirement and other opportunities so that pupils may be 
encouraged to work to capacity. 

The school’s basic library schedule provides one library visit a week for 
each class, one visit being made with the English teacher, the alternate 
visit with the social studies teacher. In the English classes, a series of 
lessons on library orientation is given in combination with a recreational 
reading program. This instruction is one of the “assumptions” in the 
social studies classes. The librarian, who is aware of the status of the 
classes in this orientation program, takes care that pupils are not expected 
to perform on a basis beyond their instruction. Briefly, the instruction in 
the English classes covers library rules, arrangement of books and call 
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numbers, simple use of the library catalog, correct form for bibliographies, 
and note taking. 

The unit falls naturally into two somewhat equal parts: (1) prehistoric 
and ancient times, and (2) Middle Ages and Renaissance. The following 
description of the library plan includes only the first part. The same 
pattern is used for the second part, but, since it is a repetition, is not 
described here. 


Step 1 In THE PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


The first technique used is intended to acquaint the pupils with the 
wide variety of materials on the subject that are available in the library 
and to lead them to see the relationship between the whole books on the 
subject and books in other fields that will contribute to this subject. The 
librarian has prepared the following chart. 


PREHISTORIC TIMES 
Archeology (main location ) 





Transportation 
Ships 
Inventions and tools 
Weapons 

700-709 Art 

720 Architecture 

750 Painting 

780 Music 

909 World history 

940 European history 


The librarian (or the teacher, if he is sufficiently familiar with the 
material) reminds pupils that according to the Dewey library classifica- 
tion, each subject is assigned a number, and whole books on that subject 
are, therefore, found together. The number for Archeology is 571 and 
that is the main location for books on prehistoric times. The librarian 
or teacher either points out the shelf label with the number and subject 
on it or sends a pupil to do so. He makes sure pupils understand the 
meaning of archeology, and shows the most important and interesting 
books with enough comment to make them attractive. He then leads 
them to see that books on transportation and other subjects on the chart 
will have chapters or information and pictures about prehistoric times. 
He sees that shelf labels are pointed out and locations established and 
that especially interesting books are shown and briefly characterized. He 
defines unfamiliar terms, such as architecture. He has already talked 
with the class about the importance of using indexes and tables of con- 
tents to find material in books. He gives them a demonstration, showing 
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how he would choose a book from the shelves and use the index and 
table of contents to see if it has the information he wants. He then tells 
the pupils to consider and decide what books they wish to use for the 
period. After reminding them that they will be expected to be in their 
seats working at the end of five minutes, he then lets them go to the 
shelves for books. Not many pupils need help, but the teacher watches 
and gives aid where needed. When they are seated, the teacher quickly 
checks to see if they have succeeded in finding a satisfactory book and 
the right place in the book. 

Pupils have been instructed in the classroom that they will be expected 
to give the source of their information and some facts they learned from 
their reading. If it is too early in the year for them to have had instruc- 
tion in bibliographic form and note taking, they are, at least, required to 
give the author and title of the book (from the title page) and to write 
short statements in their own words. Copying is definitely discouraged. 
Sketches and drawings are encouraged. 

When it is time to replace the books on the shelves, each pupil is 
provided with a half sheet of scratch paper on which he writes his name. 
He places the paper beside the book on the shelf so that it is possible to 
check quickly to see if books have been returned to the right places in 
readiness for the next class. Correct shelving is considered a part of the 
assignment. The minimum assignment is thus completed in the library. 
To summarize, it consists of (1) finding a book on the subject, (2) 
locating the right place in the book, (3) making a notation of the source 
of information, (4) making brief notes on the material read, and (5) 
returning the book to the proper place on the shelf. 


There is no homework requirement. But pupils are encouraged to do 
more than the minimum. Since several classes in the school are working 
on the same unit, the book supply does not permit free circulation of 
books at the end of the period. Pupils understand that books must remain 
in the library for the next class. Books are on reserve and may be taken 
out after school and returned to school the next morning. Pupils are 
encouraged to be thoughtful and discriminating and to take out books 
only on days when they will have time to use them, not on days when 
the evening is to be spent with visitors or favorite TV programs. The 
number of books taken on this basis varies with classes, with days, with 
seasons, and with other school activities. But always there are some, and, 
since they represent an interest remembered from class time to 3:15 P.M., 
they are important. 

Teachers follow up this library visit according to their own interests 
and abilities, the time available, and the response of the class. Pupils 
enjoy oral discussion, and not infrequently a pupil appears in the library 
the following class period to get the book he used the day before to 
“prove” his point (or, often, alas! to disprove it). Sometimes there is 
time only for “handing in” of the notes taken in the library. Often 
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information from the library reading is contributed later at appropriate 
points in the textbook lessons. Drawings and particularly good notes are 
often posted in the classroom. 

Similar charts are used to introduce materials on Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
and other ancient civilizations. Each time the teacher calls attention to 
new materials not on the previous charts, but each time the amount of 
necessary talking decreases and the amount of time spent in reading 
increases. 

Any experienced teacher or librarian will have noted the absence of 
encyclopedias from the chart. This omission is intentional, since, at Plain- 
view, the book collection is adequate to carry out the basic purpose of 
giving pupils experience in the use of a wide variety of books on a subject. 
Another seventh-grade unit provides instruction and practice in the use of 
reference books, including encyclopedias. In a school with a more 
limited collection, it might be necessary or desirable to include en- 
cyclopedias on the chart. In that case, the teacher and librarian should 
take care to insure each pupil a variety of experience. Without direction 
a pupil might use encyclopedias at each visit and cheat himself of the 
basic purpose of the lesson. 


Step 2 IN THE PLAN oF INSTRUCTION 
A second part of the plan is based on the use of two lists, one of 
“Famous Men of Ancient Times” and another of “Famous Places and 
Events of Ancient Times.” Each list includes about twenty-five items 
made up from the textbook and the suggestions of teachers. A short 
sample of each is given here: 


FAMOUS MEN OF ANCIENT TIMES 





Person To what country did he belong? Why was he famous? 
Buddha 
Mark Antony 











Alexander 
the Great 





FAMOUS PLACES AND EVENTS OF ANCIENT TIMES 





What was it? Where was it or 
Place or event where did it take place? Why was it famous? 


Stonehenge 


Marathon 


Coliseum : 
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These charts are used to give pupils experience in finding material on 
a specific subject that contributes to the general unit. They are used in 
two ways. First they provide for classroom and home use of encyclopedias 
for pupils who have time when the basic classroom assignment is com- 
pleted or for those who wish to do additional work at home. At Plainview 
some classrooms in which social studies classes meet several times daily 
are provided with sets of encyclopedias. For other classrooms, sets are 
available from the library for period use. Individual volumes of the sets 
located in the classrooms and two library sets are circulated overnight 
for home use. 

The second use of these lists is as a basis for a minimum library 
assignment designed to require that a pupil follow directions to find a 
particular book and specific subject in it. For each list the librarian has 
made a set of about forty cards similar to the samples given below. 





290 The Good Ways 
An8 


Read the chapter called 
Road to Buddha 








Hero Tales from History 


Read about Socrates 








Men, Microscopes and Living Things 


Read about Aristotle 
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The numbers in the upper right corner indicate to the teacher that the 
librarian considers the reading level of the book to be (1) easy, (2) 
average, or (3) difficult for seventh-grade readers. 

In the library orientation classes in English, pupils are taught to find 
books by title and call number. They are, therefore, equipped to carry 
out this lesson. In the classroom, the teacher gives out the cards and 
goes over the assignment carefully. Pupils are to (1) find the right book, 
(2) find the right place in the book by using the index and the table of 
contents, (3) note the source of information in good form, (4) write 
simple statements or notes in their own words, and (5) return the book 
to the right place on the shelf. Pupils go directly to the shelves when 
they enter the library and are expected to be in their seats working in 
less than five minutes. The teacher watches and helps with finding books 
if necessary. When the pupils are seated, he checks cards and books to 
see if each pupil has followed directions exactly. He collects the cards 
as he goes so that they are ready for the next class. Since the return of 
books and the circulation after school are the same as in the first lesson 
described, this instruction need not be repeated. 

Teachers may have as many copies of the lists as they request and use 
them as they wish. Some use only the card assignment. Some let pupils 
fill in blanks as they use encyclopedias. Others set a date when the lists 
will be used as a test, the answers based on encyclopedia and library 
reading. Some encourage pupils to volunteer oral reports on the subjects 
on the lists. 


Step 3 IN THE PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 

The third part of the plan encourages those pupils who are ambitious 
and interested enough to do so to read an entire book related to ancient 
times. Usually these are fiction, biography, or folklore. The English 
department cooperates by accepting the same book to meet the English 
reading requirement. The English teachers find this plan an excellent 
method of stimulating wider reading interests. It encourages pupils to 
break away from the sport story, teenage romance, dog-and-horse-story 
patterns that are so firm a part of junior high-school reading preferences. 
The librarian prepares the list. Limited to two pages in length, it can be 
mounted on both sides of a standard picture mount. Each classroom 
is supplied with two, so that they can be posted to show both sides. 
Mounted copies are placed in the library with similarly mounted lists of 
other types of books which the pupils have learned to use in their 
orientation lessons. Sometimes the books are shown and discussed in the 
classroom or in the library. Some teachers provide time in the classroom 
me encourage pupils to give oral reports to interest others in reading the 

ks. 

The following six titles from a list of fifty indicate the kind of books 

included in this study of ancient times. 
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Coolidge Egyptian Adventures 

Crowell First Horseman 

Trease Messenger to Hadrian 

Gunther Alexander the Great 

Gaer Fables of India 

Jacobs Fables of Aesop 

This three-part plan offers possibilities of a great number of combina- 

tions and varieties of assignments according to the skill and enthusiasm 
of the teacher and the ability and response of the pupils. Most teachers 
are grateful for the planning and use the minimum assignments regularly. 
Experienced teachers whose major field is social studies make the most of 
the additional possibilities for stimulating personal initiative and maxi- 
mum work from individual pupils. Some teachers use those parts of the 
plan which they can manage best, gradually taking up more and more of 
it as their experience and ability increase. Even at the minimum, the 
plan offers pupils some well-organized experience in the use of books and 
libraries, which, if continued consistently through three years of junior 
high school, will accumulate into considerable knowledge and skill. 


D. The Secondary School Mathematics Library: 


Its Collection and Use 
JACK N. SPARKS 


KENNETH |. TAYLOR 


I. BurmpINc THE MATHEMATICS LIBRARY AND KEEPING IT UP To DATE 
A. Responsibility for Building the Mathematics Collection 


y principal responsibility for maintenance of an adequate collection 
of instructional materials for all departments is that of the librarian. 
Traditionally, this means the evaluation and selection of materials suited 
to the general needs of departments and free reading requirements of 
the student body. The development beyond this of an extensive collection 
of instructional materials for any department has usually been dependent 
upon the requirements of that department for supplementary instruc- 
tional materials. 

Because of this, a library collection of a school is frequently an index to 
a visiting librarian, supervisor, or experienced teacher of the relative 
degree to which each department utilizes supplementary instructional 
materials. A well-balanced collection of mathematics books, chosen to 
suit the abilities of a wide range of students and kept up to date with 


~ ‘Jack N. Sparks is a Research Fellow in the University of Iowa, and Kenneth I. 
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current additions, may indicate a dynamic program of mathematical 
instruction. An inadequate collection of books, old and in poor condition, 
would indicate a text and workbook centered program based on the 
abilities of the average student. 

Building the departmental mathematics collection beyond general 
needs will usually result from the interest of the mathematics department. 
Certainly a librarian will not begin an extensive collection of mathematics 
books if he has no guarantee of its ultimate use. 

Initial stimulus of interest in expanding a collection can be provided 
by the librarian, if he enlists the aid of the mathematics department in 
evaluating and weeding the present collection. This acquaints teachers 
with the quality of materials already at hand and assures them of the 
librarian’s interest in the department. Next, librarians and teachers need 
to consult bibliographic sources. 


B. Location of the Mathematics Collection 

The location of the mathematics collection will be a determinant of the 
effective utilization of books when they are needed. Schools which 
maintain a central collection of instructional materials will probably 
decide to house the mathematics books in the central collection for the 
majority of the time. 

Long-term loans of collections to classrooms provide the answer when 
books are needed for a unit. This works in schools where the teacher is 
provided with his own classroom and when other teachers do not require 
the books at the same time. Period loans of collections transported on 
book trucks are frequently tried in larger schools or in schools where the 
teacher is required to move from one classroom to another. 

Permanent loan of titles frequently needed for reference can be ar- 
ranged if their location is recorded for the benefit of the rest of the school 
personnel. Great demand for such titles, of course, would indicate the 
necessity for duplicate copies to be kept in the central collection. 


C. Library Policies That Assist in the Utilization of Mathematics Ma- 
terials 

If facilities are available, the librarian can encourage mathematics 
classes to visit the library to use the materials when needed. This has the 
advantage of making a larger collection of mathematics titles available to 
the students than would be possible through classroom collections. In 
addition, books in needed fields are available. Books frequently consulted 
may be placed on reserve for the duration of a unit. 

Allowing students to do mathematics assignments in the library may 
encourage them to use supplementary materials. Schools which do not 
follow this policy assume that all mathematics instruction is textbook 
centered. Evidence at Leyden indicates that mathematics students will 
become interested in supplementary books on their own initiative and 
beyond classroom requirements when they discover that the books are 
available. 
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Selection of additional materials can be determined by the use made 
of the basic collection. Student evaluation of basic titles can aid in the 
purchase of new and duplicate titles, and the frequency of loan of each 
title can act as an index of its suitability to the school. 


II. Usinc THE MatTHematics LIBRARY 


A. Creating Interest in Mathematics Through Recreational Activities 

The possibilities for using recreational activities are numerous. A 
handicapping factor, however, is that the direction of such a recreational 
mathematics program is usually left to chance, and thus becomes hap- 
hazard. An individual teacher may put forth a concerted effort over a 
period of time, but if he becomes involved in other activities, leaves the 
system, or for some other reason drops his activities, there is no provision 
for carrying on the work. One answer to the need for an effective 
recreational program lies in the assignment of the direction of the pro- 
gram to an interested teacher as a part of his regular duties, with a 
provision for reassigning the work when necessary. 

The mathematics recreational program should include a mathematics 
club or clubs, depending upon the number of students involved. Possi- 
bilities for club activities may be found in Mathematical Clubs and 
Recreations by S. I. Jones and in certain issues of The Mathematics 
Teacher. Other useful references are: Mathematical Puzzles and Pastimes 
by Aaron Bakst; Mathematical Recreations and Essays by W. Rouse Ball; 
Math Is Fun by Joseph DeGrazia; Amusements in Mathematics by H. E. 
Dudeney; Numbers, Fun and Facts by J. A. N. Friend; The Magic and 
Oddities of Numbers by W. F. Gilles; Fun with Figures by J. A. H. 
Hunter; and Riddles in Mathematics by E. P. Northrop. 

Our school has used a daily “Problematical Recreations” bulletin as a 
successful device. Any plan that puts challenging problems of an unusual 
nature before students daily can be used to encourage students to do some 
deep thinking on problems. There are many sources from which problem 
ideas may be drawn. The books listed above are among the best. Other 
students may be drawn by participation in local contests. 


B. Selecting Projects for Mathematics Students in Class and Out 

Projects can be the means of spurring individuals into independent 
research. Project ideas are more easily found for such courses as plane 
geometry, solid geometry, and trigonometry. We have found, however, 
that it is also possible for students in Algebra I to find project ideas and 
derive benefit from the study and research necessary to complete them. 
Some freshman students have designed projects which stimulated them 
more than any other class activities and influenced the direction of their 
future studies. 

Projects for plane and solid geometry are easy for students to find, 
although many of the most frequently used models and mechanical de- 
vices offer little new mathematical knowledge to the better student and 
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do not stimulate him to do independent study. Project ideas including 
some requiring considerable study of the mathematical basis, may be 
found in Men of Mathematics by E. T. Bell; Mathematical Models by 
Cundy and Rollett; Fun with Figures by Freeman; Instruments for the 
Enrichment of Secondary-School Mathematics by Gardner; Mathematics 
and the Imagination by Kasner and Newman; Surveying Instruments, 
Their History and Classroom Use by Kiely; Fun with Mathematics by 
Meyer; and Mathematical Snapshots by Steinhaus. 


C. Using Library Materials to Supplement Textbooks 

We have found few printed attempts to provide bibliographies for 
students in the regular secondary-school courses. We are, however, 
convinced that additional presentations of the same related material can 
not only interest students but also help them gain the desired under- 
standings. The hard-pressed classroom teacher does not have time to 
prepare supplementary bibliographies for his courses. Schools wishing 
to improve their mathematics programs might, therefore, profit from pro- 
viding time for a capable mathematics teacher to do research of this 
type. Some textbooks writers have begun to recognize the need for 
pointing students to the fresh viewpoints and sidelights of other writers. 
One example is Algebra, First Course by Mayor and Wilcox. Among the 
many supplementary books which are directly useful as concurrent study 
materials by secondary pupils are Elements of Mathematics by Banks; 
Introduction to Mathematics by Boyer; Excursion in Mathematics by 
Breslich; Introduction to Mathematics by Cooley et al.; A Modern Intro- 
duction to Mathematics by Freund; Algebra Notes by Hazard; Geometry 
and the Imagination by Hilbert; How To Lie with Statistics by Huff; 
Fundamental Concepts of Geometry by Meserve;. Elements of Mathe- 
matics by Roberts, and An Adventure in Geometry by Ravielli. 


D. Providing Materials for the Gifted 

There are at least two avenues open for providing assistance to the 
gifted. One is to make available an opportunity for the individual to 
advance ahead of the class in the regular work. This often means pro- 
vision of an advanced textbook which gives explanations and develop- 
ments in detail, because teachers with large classes usually have little 
time to spend with the exceptional students. Another approach is to offer 
enrichment materials. To do this requires a decision concerning the 
mathematics which will draw the interest and stimulate the curiosity of 
the gifted student as well as lead him into a deeper understanding of 
important concepts. To choose the topics of study which are most 
appropriate for an individual involves knowledge of mathematics and an 
insight into the background and concerns of the student involved. Some 
appropriate references are The Mathematics of Great Amateurs by 
Coolidge; Introduction to Finite Mathematics by Kemeny et al.; and the 
following by Lieber: The Education of T. C. Mits, The Einstein Theory 
of Relativity, Infinity, Mits, Wits, and Logic, Non-Euclidean Geometry, 
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and Take a Number; Geometry of Four Dimensions by Manning; Through 
the Mathescope by Ogilvy; The Enjoyment of Mathematics by Rade- 
macher; From Zero to Infinity by Reid; and Mathematics at the Fireside 
by Shackle. 


E. Planning and Providing for the Professional Growth of Teachers 

The classroom teacher does not always have the time to search out 
reading materials which will offer him the best opportunity for profes- 
sional growth. The school has, therefore, a responsibility for providing 
this service. One way is for the department chairman or another teacher 
with released time to search the literature, making notes and recommen- 
dations on important articles and books. Many teachers today have little 
knowledge of the “new mathematics” being called “most significant for 
high schools” by some. There are some books which can be used for 
self-study if made available; among these are the following: Principles 
of Mathematics by Allendoerfer and Oakley; A Survey of Modern Algebra 
by Birkhoff and MacLane; Non-Euclidean Geometry by Bonola; An 
Investigation of the Laws of Thought by Boole; What Is Mathematics? 
by Courand and Robbins; Nature of Number by Dubisch; The Theory of 
Numbers by Jones; Introduction to Finite Mathematics by Kemeny et al.; 
Elements of Algebra by Levi; Insights into Modern Mathematics by 
NCTM; Mathematics and Plausible Reasoning by Polya; and An Intro- 
duction to Mathematical Thought by Stabler. 


F. Providing Helpful Procedures for the Improvement of Instruction 

All teachers have had courses in methods of instruction and have de- 
veloped ideas of their own. Most will agree, however, that they are 
always willing to learn of successful procedures developed by others. 
The Mathematics Teacher and School Science and Mathematics provide 
sources of information about current developments. Other sources are 
The Teaching of Secondary Mathematics by Butler and Wrenn; Teaching 
Mathematics in the Secondary School by Kinney and Purdy; The Teach- 
ing of Mathematics by Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools; Emerging Practices in Mathematics and Multisensory 
Aids in the Teaching of Mathematics by the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics; How To Solve It by Polya; and Practical Classroom Pro- 
cedures for Enriching Arithmetic by Spitzer. 


III. Conciupinc REMARKS 


As a result of our experience at Leyden, we feel that provisions should 
be made to continue the growth and use of the mathematics collection 
after the basic titles have been obtained. We would, therefore, recom- 
mend that the responsibility of evaluating materials, of selecting new 
titles, and of coordinating use of the mathematics library be a regularly 
assigned supervised task. 
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Begins at the beginning—“how we write numbers”—and builds up four 
broad aspects of elementary mathematics: number, proof, measurement, 
and functions. No knowledge of mathematics beyond elementary arith- 


metic is assumed. Good reading ability is necessary. 

Begle, Edward G. Introductory Calculus. New York: Henry Holt. 1954. 

Bell, Eric Temple. Mathematics; Queen and Servant of the Sciences. New 
York; McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1951. Designed to’ build an interest in 
mathematics and what mathematics can do. Narration touches on fields 
of mathematics with no attempt to be thorough, just to introduce. 

. Men of Mathematics. New York: Simon and Schuster. 1937. A 
collection of biographies of the great men of mathematics. Vivid 
accounts that bring the lives of these men into the view of the senior 
high-school reader. 

Birkhoff, Garret. A Survey of Modern Algebra. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1953. A college text, easily read, explaining the fundamentals of modern 
algebra, congruences, sets, classes, Boolean algebra. 

Bonola, Robert. Non-Euclidean Geometry. New York: Dover Publications. 
1955. For the teacher who wants to understand the hypotheses on 
which non-Euclidean geometry is based. 

Boole, George. An Investigation of the Laws of Thought. New York: Dover 
Publications. 1951. A classic of pure mathematics and symbolic logic. 
The first extensive statement of the modern view that mathematics is a 
pure deductive science that can be applied to various situations. 

Boyer, Lee Emerson. Introduction to Mathematics: A Historical Development. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co. 1955. Designed for elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers, this book indicates “the nature, significance, 
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and use of mathematics from early times to the present” with emphasis 
on practical applications. 

Breslich, E. R. Excursion in Mathematics. Chicago: The Orthovis Co. 1938. 
Presents the use of common geometric figures in design, nature, and 
practical matters. Characteristics of the figures are noted and some of 
the measurement formulas are developed. Series of pictures to be 
viewed through the orthoscope accompanying the book. 

—_—__—.. Algebra, An Interesting Language. Chicago: The Orthovis Co. 
1939. 

Burington, Richard S., compiler. Handbook of Mathematical Tables and 
Formulas. Sandusky, Ohio: Handbook Pubs. 1948. Summary of 
formulas from algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. Rather complete 
tables. 

Butler, Charles H., and Wren, F. Lynwood. The Teaching of Secondary 
Mathematics. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1951. A three part 
work: the place and function of mathematics in secondary mathematics; 
improvement and evaluation; teaching of special subject matter. 

Cajori, Florian. A History of Elementary Mathematics. London: Macmillan 
Co. 1917. Evolution of the number signs, equal sign, exponents, etc. 
Vol. I: Symbols from elementary mathematics. Vol. II: Symbols from 
advanced mathematics. 

Camp, Ezra John. Mathematical Analysis. Boston: D. C. Heath. 1956. For 
students who have had a year and a half of algebra. Introduces the 
idea of calculus early. Begins with coordinates, graphs, and functions. 

Cooley, Hollis R., et al. Introduction to Mathematics. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1949. The principal objectives include showing how 
mathematics builds theories which have wide applications in the 
physical, biological, and social sciences; the arts; and philosophy. 

Coolidge, Julian Lowell. The Mathematics of Great Amateurs. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1949. Biographies with emphasis on the 
mathematics of such persons as Durer, DaVinci, Pascal, Diderot. 

Copi, Irving M. Introduction to Logic. New York: Macmillan Co. 1953. 
Elementary logic, presented in a manner that the superior high-school 
student can grasp. 

Courant, Richard, and Robbins, Herbert. What Is Mathematics? An Elemen- 
tary Approach to Ideas and Methods. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1941. Not overlooking the formal aspects, this approach includes 
applications and connections of mathematics with other fields. Chapters 
on number theory, number system, geometric constructions, axiomatics 
and geometrics, topology, functions and limits may be read separately. 
Only high-school math is assumed. 

Cundy, H. Martyn, and Rollett, A. P. Mathematical Models. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1951. Models suitable for classroom or 
individual projects that illustrate abstract ideas in concrete form. In- 
cludes information on materials needed and the use of models. 

Dadourian, H. M. How To Study: How To Solve. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley Press. 1951. Covers arithmetic to calculus. General 
directions for studying are given, then specific ideas for solving a 
multitude of problem types. 
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Dantzig, Tobias. The Bequest of the Greeks. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1955. A study of problems, principles, and procedures which 
modern mathematics has sestied from the Greeks. 

—___—. Number: The Language of Science. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1954. A survey which the non-mathematician can grasp. 

DeGrazia, Joseph. Math Is Fun. New York: Emerson Books. 1954. 196 
puzzles, from elementary to intricate, including solutions. 

Dixon, Wilfrid J., and Massey, Frank J. Introduction to Statistical Analysis. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1951. A textbook in statistics for 
students from all fields in which statistics finds application. Teachers 
will find useful. 

Donaldson, Elvin F. Personal Finance. New York: Ronald Press Co. 1956. 
A rather complete work on credit, banks, life insurance, real estate, 
stocks, and bonds. 

Dubisch, Roy. Nature of Number; An Approach to Basic Ideas of Modern 
Mathematics. New York: Ronald Press Co. 1952. A discussion of the 
ideas behind modern mathematics which concern the scientist today. 
For the teacher or the advanced student. 

Dideney, Henry Ernest. Amusements in Mathematics. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 1917. A very comprehensive collection of the 
traditional puzzles and recreations in mathematics. 

Ewing, Claude H., and Hart, Walter. Essential Vocational Mathematics. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 1945. Uses actual jobs of the vocational 
school shop in the illustrative examples. 

Fraenkel, Abraham A. Integers and Theory of Numbers. New York: Scripta 
Mathematica, Yeshiva University. 1955. A concise, easily read work 
on number theory. Good explanation of cardinal and ordinal. 

Freeman, Mae B., and Freeman, Ira. Fun with Figures. New York: Random 
House. 1946. Simple explanations and experiments designed to de- 
velop understanding of the characteristics and uses of common 
geometric figures. Well illustrated. 

Friend, John A. N. Numbers, Fun, and Facts. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1954. 

Freund, John E. Modern Elementary Statistics. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1952. The only mathematical training assumed is 
algebra. 

—__.—. A Modern Introduction to Mathematics. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1956. Requires no particular skill in algebra and 
geometry. Designed to develop an appreciation of mathematical think- 
ing. Goes into number systems. Also Boolean algebra. 

Gamow, G. Mr. Tompkins in Wonderland. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1957. Some important ye 5 of science and mathematics in 
an amusing setting. The humor of the work does not detract from its 
usefulness in presenting principles and at the same time will draw the 
younger reader. 

Gardner, Randolph Scott. Instruments for the Enrichment of Secondary School 
Mathematics. Albany: Bookstore, New York State College for 
Teachers. 1951. Each instrument is introduced by a historical study, 
followed by an explanation of mathematical theory and exercises. 
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and use of mathematics from early times to the present” with emphasis 
on practical applications. 

Breslich, E. R. Excursion in Mathematics. Chicago: The Orthovis Co. 1938. 
Presents the use of common geometric figures in design, nature, and 
practical matters. Characteristics of the figures are noted and some of 
the measurement formulas are developed. Series of pictures to be 
viewed through the orthoscope accompanying the book. 

—~—__——.. Algebra, An Interesting Language. Chicago: The Orthovis Co. 
1939. 

Burington, Richard S., compiler. Handbook of Mathematical Tables and 
Formulas. Sandusky, Ohio: Handbook Pubs. 1948. Summary of 
formulas from algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. Rather complete 
tables. 

Butler, Charles H., and Wren, F. Lynwood. The Teaching of Secondary 
Mathematics. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1951. A three part 
work: the place and function of mathematics in secondary mathematics; 
improvement and evaluation; teaching of special subject matter. 

Cajori, Florian. A History of Elementary Mathematics. London: Macmillan 
Co. 1917. Evolution of the number signs, equal sign, exponents, etc. 
Vol. I: Symbols from elementary mathematics. Vol. II: Symbols from 
advanced mathematics. 

Camp, Ezra John. Mathematical Analysis. Boston: D. C. Heath. 1956. For 
students who have had a year and a half of algebra. Introduces the 
idea of calculus early. Begins with coordinates, graphs, and functions. 

Cooley, Hollis R., et al. Introduction to Mathematics. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1949. The principal objectives include showing how 
mathematics builds theories which have wide applications in the 
physical, biological, and social sciences; the arts; and philosophy. 

Coolidge, Julian Lowell. The Mathematics of Great Amateurs. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1949. Biographies with emphasis on the 
mathematics of such persons as Durer, DaVinci, Pascal, Diderot. 

Copi, Irving M. Introduction to Logic. New York: Macmillan Co. 1953. 
Elementary logic, presented in a manner that the superior high-school 
student can grasp. 

Courant, Richard, and Robbins, Herbert. What Is Mathematics? An Elemen- 
tary Approach to Ideas and Methods. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1941. Not overlooking the formal aspects, this approach includes 
applications and connections of mathematics with other fields. Chapters 
on number theory, number system, geometric constructions, axiomatics 
and geometrics, topology, functions and limits may be read separately. 
Only high-school math is assumed. 

Cundy, H. Martyn, and Rollett, A. P. Mathematical Models. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1951. Models suitable for classroom or 
individual projects that illustrate abstract ideas in concrete form. In- 
cludes information on materials needed and the use of models. 

Dadourian, H. M. How To Study: How To Solve. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley Press. 1951. Covers arithmetic to calculus. General 
directions for studying are given, then specific ideas for solving a 
multitude of problem types. 
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Dantzig, Tobias. The Bequest of the Greeks. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1955. A study of a principles, and procedures which 
modern mathematics has inherited from the Greeks. 

—___—. Number: The Language of Science. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1954. A survey which the non-mathematician can grasp. 

DeGrazia, Joseph. Math Is Fun. New York: Emerson Books. 1954. 196 
puzzles, from elementary to intricate, including solutions. 

Dixon, Wilfrid J., and Massey, Frank J. Introduction to Statistical Analysis. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1951. A textbook in statistics for 
students from all fields in which statistics finds application. Teachers 
will find useful. 

Donaldson, Elvin F. Personal Finance. New York: Ronald Press Co. 1956. 
A rather complete work on credit, banks, life insurance, real estate, 
stocks, and bonds. 

Dubisch, Roy. Nature of Number; An Approach to Basic Ideas of Modern 
Mathematics. New York: Ronald Press Co. 1952. A discussion of the 
ideas behind modern mathematics which concern the scientist today. 
For the teacher or the advanced student. 

Dideney, Henry Ernest. Amusements in Mathematics. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 1917. A very comprehensive collection of the 
traditional puzzles and recreations in mathematics. 

Ewing, Claude H., and Hart, Walter. Essential Vocational Mathematics. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 1945. Uses actual jobs of the vocational 
school shop in the illustrative examples. 

Fraenkel, Abraham A. Integers and Theory of Numbers. New York: Scripta 
Mathematica, Yeshiva University. 1955. A concise, easily read work 
on number theory. Good explanation of cardinal and ordinal. 

Freeman, Mae B., and Freeman, Ira. Fun with Figures. New York: Random 
House. 1946. Simple explanations and experiments designed to de- 
velop understanding of the characteristics and uses of common 
geometric figures. Well illustrated. 

Friend, John A. N. Numbers, Fun, and Facts. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1954. 

Freund, John E. Modern Elementary Statistics. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1952. The only mathematical training assumed is - 
algebra. 

—__— . A Modern Introduction to Mathematics. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1956. Requires no particular skill in algebra and 
geometry. Designed to develop an appreciation of mathematical think- 
ing. Goes into number systems. Also Boolean algebra. 

Gamow, G. Mr. Tompkins in Wonderland. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1957. Some important concepts of science and mathematics in 
an amusing setting. The humor of the work does not detract from its 
usefulness in presenting principles and at the same time will draw the 
younger reader. 

Gardner, Randolph Scott. Instruments for the Enrichment of Secondary School 
Mathematics. Albany: Bookstore, New York State College for 
Teachers. 1951. Each instrument is introduced by a historical study, 
followed by an explanation of mathematical theory and exercises. 
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Georges, Joel S., et al. Preparatory Mathematics I. Ann Arbor: J. W. Edwards, 
Publisher. 1957. This book was designed as a textbook in a course 
for college freshmen who had had no algebra or geometry in high school. 
Whether or not it is useful for this purpose, it can be helpful in working 
with the high-school student who needs a review of these subjects. 

Giiles, William F. The Magic and Oddities of Numbers. New York: Vantage 
Press. 1953. A collection of stunts from number nine to magic squares. 

Hamilton, Walter T. Mathematical Analysis: A Modern Approach. New 
York: Harper and Bros. 1956. Presupposes preparation in elementary 
and intermediate algebra and plane geometry. Good for seniors. 
Designed to train students toward habits of independent research and 
analysis. 

Hazard, William J. Algebra Notes. New York: Vantage Press. 1952. A 
collection of helps for the algebra student. Problems which many 
students have found difficult are solved—and diagrams are used as 
additional aids. 

Hilbert, David. Geometry and the Imagination. New York: Chelsea Pub. Co. 
1952. Attempts to present geometry in its visual, intuitive aspects. 
Treats many unusual facets. 

Hills, E. J. A Course in the Slide Rule and Logarithms. Boston: Ginn and Co. 
1950. Paper backed edition. 

Hofmann, Joseph E. The History of Mathematics. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc. 1957. A good account of the period covering pre-Greek 
to 1650. Some detail on Middle Ages. Translated from the German. 
Too dry for most students. 

Hogben, Lancelot Thomas. Mathematics for the Million. New York: W. W. 
Norton. 1951. Concerned not with classroom exercises but with 
practical use. Leads from simple arithmetic to calculus. 

—_———. Wonderful World of Mathematics. New York: Garden City Books. 
1955. Non-technical for young readers. Color illustrations. 

Holmes, Roger W. The Rhyme of Reason. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1939. An invitation to accurate and mature thinking. Twenty- 
five brain-teasers in appendix. 

Hooper, Alfred. Arithmetic Refresher. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 1944. 
A review of arithmetic written for adults interspersed with history of 
arithmetic. 

__. Makers of Mathematics. New York: Random House. 1948. A 
short history of the men and ideas that formed the foundations of 
modern mathematics. 

Horton, Halbrook Lynedon. Mathematics at Work. New York: Industrial 
Press. 1949. Practical applications of arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, 
logarithms, and other math to engineering. 

Huff, Darrell. How To Lie with Statistics. New York: W. W. Norton. 1954. 
A popular account and former best-seller for adults and students alike. 
Amusing, yet informative, about graphs, charts, and figures that can 
mislead. 

Hunter, James A. H. Fun with Figures. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1956. Hunter's own collection of brainteasers and math puzzles, most 
of which are short and modern in nature. 

Hutchinson, Charles Angevine. Engineering Problems. New York: Harper 
and Bros. 1956. Mathematics with engineering applications. 
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Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. The 
Teaching of Mathematics. New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1957. Gives syllabi for each year of the British secondary school, the 
teacher's philosophy, helps in teaching certain concepts, suggestions for 
the mathematics library, a description of the mathematics room, etc. 
American teachers can get many ideas and much help from a perusal 
of this work. 

James, Glenn. Mathematics Dictionary. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 
1949. An excellent work. Useful to help students clear up uncertain 
meanings and extend comprehension. 

Johnson, Lee H. The Slide Rule. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Co. 
1949. A complete book on the modern Duplex slide rule. A new 
method of operation is presented which makes full use of the versatility 
and efficiency of the Duplex rule. The treatment is progressive and 
self-teaching. 

Jones, Burton W. The Theory of Numbers. New York: Rinehart and Co. 
1955. The first three x An Be are especially rich in material useful for 
secondary- and elementary-school teachers. 

Jones, O. B. Applied Industrial Mathematics. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1947. Interweaves and applies the sciences of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, logarithms, trigonometry, physics, mechanics, and 
strength of materials in the solution of practical problems arising in 
manufacturing plants. 

Jones, Samuel Isaac. Mathematical Clubs and Recreations. Nashville, Tenn.: 
S. I. Jones. 1940. Purpose, history, organization, aids, and aims of 
math clubs. Also contains a section on recreations with answers. 

Mathematical Nuts for Lovers of Mathematics. Nashville, Tenn.: 
S. I. Jones. 1932. Problems catalogued by age of solver, and where and 
by whom to be used. 

Mathematical Wrinkles. Nashville, Tenn.: S. I. Jones. 1929. 
Numerous trick problems arranged by subject area. Chapters on 
quotations on math, organization of purpose of math clubs, and 
examination questions from certification tests. 

Kasner, Edward, and Newman, James. Mathematics and the Imagination. New 
York: Simon and Schuster. 1940. A popular treatment of the im- 
portant ideas of mathematics, ranging from the googol through 
geometrics to calculus. The style is interesting, with unusual and 
humorous illustrations. 

Kaufman, Gerald Lynton. Book of Modern Puzzles. New York: Dover 
Publications. 1956. Includes some reasoning problems using nonsense 
words. 

Kells, Lyman M. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1951. 

Kemney, John G.; Snell, J. Laurie; and Thompson, Gerald L. Introduction to 
Finite Mathematics. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall. 1957. Designed 
to introduce advanced math students to some concepts in modern 
mathematics, with applications to the biological and social sciences. 
At least three years of math required. Valuable for teachers of 
secondary-school mathematics. 
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Kiely, Edmond R. Surveying Instruments; Their History and Classroom Use. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1947. A complete history with 
practical exercises in outdoor measurement. 

Kinney, Lucien B., and Purdy, C. Richard. Teaching Mathematics in the 

Secondary School. New York: Rinehart and Co. 1952. Historical 
background of mathematics curriculum. Breaks problem into areas 
(i.e., algebra, geometry, general math). Discusses teaching aids and 
construction of tests. 
Felix. Elementary Mathematics from an Advanced Standpoint. New 
York: Dover Publications, n.d. Using analytic formulas to accompany 
the space perceptions inherent in geometry, the author interprets and 
elucidates geometry. The teacher will find that it gives a comprehensive 
idea of the whole field of geometry. 

Kline, Morris. Mathematics in Western Culture. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1953. Relates mathematics to the culture in which it has 
developed. Makes interesting general reading. 

Kramer, Edna E. The Mainstream of Mathematics. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1951. Written in a narrative style and on a popular level, 
the mathematics, however, is valid and useful. The heavier concentra- 
tion is on concepts of modern mathematics. 

Langer, Susanne K. An Introduction to Symbolic Logic. New York: Dover 
Publications. 1956. An exhaustive work in this field. A great deal on 
classes, calculus of propositions, and logistics. 

Larsen, Harold D. Arithmetic for Colleges. New York: Macmillan Co. 1950. 
A one-semester college course for students who plan to teach arithmetic. 
Much historical content. 

Levi, Howard. Elements of Algebra. New York: Chelsea Pub. Co. 1956. 
Not the algebra of the traditional course. This small volume will be 
useful on the reading list of the teacher who hopes to teach more 
significant algebra to high-school students. 

Lieber, Lillian R. The Education of T. C. Mits. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Co. 1942. What modern mathematics means to you. In a 
humorous style, Lieber takes the mystery from these matters. The best- 
known of Lieber’s many. 

—____.. The Einstein Theory of Relativity. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 
1945. A clear and vivid exposition of the essentials, ideas, and methods 
of the theory of relativity; can be recommended especially to those who 
cannot spend too much time on the subject. 

—__——. Infinity. New York: Rinehart and Co. 1953. An account of the 
role of the infinite in mathematics (great and small). 

—_—. Mits, Wits, and Logic. New York: Galois Institute Press. 1947. 
Formal logic in an informal style. How its study can be improved by 
the introduction of Boolean algebra, the algebra of sets and classes. 

—___—. Non-Euclidean Geometry. Brooklyn: Galois Institute of Mathe- 
matics and Art. 1940. Amusing light-hearted introduction to this 
modern subject. Presentation is careful and accurate. 

—_—.. Take a Number. New York: Ronald Press Co. 1946. Good reading 
for the general mathematics student. Written and illustrated in the 
Lieber style, it answers the perennial question, “Why study mathe- 
matics?” 
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Logsdon, Mayme L. A Mathematician Explains. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1935. The “what is it” of all the fields of mathematics, 
along with the “what for” and “how did it happen.” 

McKay, Herbert. Odd Numbers. New York: Macmillan Co. 1943. Uses 
“straight forward arithmetical processes, the simplest trigonometrical 
ratios, and a little elementary algebra” to present an amazing array of 
problem solutions. The student who has had a year of high-school 
mathematics can enjoy this book. 

—_____... The World of Numbers. New York: Macmillan Co. 1946. Num- 
bers as used in geography and astronomy. 

Manning, Henry Parker. Geometry of Four Dimensions. New York: Dover 
Publications. 1956. A popular treatment of the theory of the fourth 
dimension. . 

Mayor, John R., and Wilcox, Marie S. Algebra, First Course. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1956. 

Menger, Karl. Calculus. Boston: Ginn and Co. 1955. One of the better of 
the recent calculus texts. 

Meserve, Bruce E. Fundamental Concepts of Geometry. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley Pub. Co. 1955. Contains sections on projective, 
affine, Euclidean, non-Euvtclidean, geometry, and topology. 

Meyer, Jerome S. Fun with Mathematics. New York: World Publishing Co. 
1952. Easy to read explanations with illustrations drawn from common 
experience of fundamental mathematical principles such as numbers, 
powers, logarithms. Includes a chapter on making a good slide rule 
with an ordinary ruler. Good for the young reader. 

Meyers, Lester. High-Speed Mathematics. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 
1947. A whole book of short cuts and time-saving methods. Begins 
with the simplest processes of mental arithmetic and goes on through 
the various kinds of calculations used in business and industry. 

Mira, Julio A. Mathematics of Finance. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 
1954. For the student who is quite capable, this is a beginning text on 
mathematics of finance. 

Mueller, Francis J. Arithmetic; Its Structure and Concepts. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1956. Number, history of number, the synthesis 
and analysis of the operations, fractions, and approximate numbers. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Emerging Practices in Mathe- 
matics. Washington 6, D. C.: The Council. 1954. Five parts: Various 
provisions for differentiated mathematics program; laboratory teaching 
in mathematics; teacher education; new emphases in subject matter; 
evaluation of mathematical education. 

—__——.. Insights Into Modern Mathematics. Washington 6, D. C.; The 
Council. 1957. Provides an introduction into several areas of modern 
mathematics for teachers of secondary mathematics who have had no 
opportunity to become acquainted with these developments. 

—_—_—. Multi-Sensory Aids in the Teaching of Mathematics. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1945. A careful compilation of 
many of the different kinds of multisensory aids used in mathematics. 
Procedures used by many different successful teachers are included as 
well as descriptions of models and devices. There is an excellent 
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Newman, James R. (ed). The World of Mathematics; A Small Library of the 
Literature of Mathematics from A’h-mose’ the Scribe to Albert 
Einstein . . . 4 vols. New York: Simon and Schuster. 1956. A 
compendium of mathematics in all its aspects. Numerous selections 
illuminate mathematics in its relation to its history and the world 
cultures to “pure thought” to the physical, biological, and social sciences 
to technology and art. Comments and essays of the editor furnish a 
unifying thread to this four-volume work. A recommended purchase 
for the larger school library. 

Niven, Irvin M. Irrational Numbers. New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1956. 
Not an elementary text. Covers continued fractions, transcendental 
numbers. 

Nodelman, Henry M. Mathematics for Electronics. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1956. College-level textbook relating mathematics to 
electronic engineering me engineering practice. Part III deals with 
the algebra of determinates. Part VI gives the elements of Boolean 
algebra and includes material on switching circuits. 

Northrop, Eugene P. Riddles in Mathematics; A Book of Paradoxes. Prince- 
ton: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1944. “Devoted exclusively to some of the 
paradoxes which mathematicians, both amateur and professional, have 
found disconcerting.” Popular treatment. 

Ogilvy, C. Stanley. Through the Mathescope. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1956. Popular discussion of selected topics concerning number 
theory, algebra, geometry, and analysis for the advanced student. 

Olivo, C. Thomas. Basic Mathematics Simplified. Albany: Delmar Publica. 
tions. 1953. Uses illustrations from the fields of industrial and voca- 
tional education. General mathematics level. 

Ore, Oystein. Neils Henrik Abel, Mathematician Extraordinary. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press. 1957. An interesting description of the 
life of one of the latter-day mathematicians. Of interest to students due 
to the amount of math contributed in a short lifetime (26 years). 

—__——. Number Theory and Its History. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1948. An excellently written college text. 

Peters, Max. Going Places with Mathematics. Englewood, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall. 1956. Actually a general mathematics text written using a 
fictional family as they meet mathematical situations. 

Polya, G. How To Solve It; A New Aspect of Mathematical Method. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1945. Methods of solution useful to 
teachers of mathematics and anyone else “concerned with the ways and 
means of invention and discovery.” May be difficult for most high- 
school students. 

—__. Mathematics and Plausible Reasoning. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1954. Volume I—Induction and Analogy in Math; Vol- 
ume II—Patterns of Plausible Inference. 

Primrose, E. J. F. Plane Algebraic Curves. London: Macmillan Co., n.d. 
Elementary curves. The study is intended for college undergraduates, 
but good high-school seniors could study the first few chapters with 
profit. 
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Quine, Willard Van Orman. Mathematical Logic. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1955. This work requires no previous knowledge of 
logic or higher mathematics. It is a very rigorous presentation, however, 
and only the gifted and serious high-school student should attempt it. 
Teachers will find it useful. 

Rademacher, Hans, and Toeplitz, Otto. The Enjoyment of Mathematics; 
Selections from Mathematics for the Amateur. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1957. Intended to extend the enjoyment of mathe- 
matics for those who are gifted to all who will take the time. Only a 
year each of algebra and geometry will be needed for background. 

Ravielli, Anthony. Adventure in Geometry. New York: Viking Press. 1957. 
A very well-illustrated text dealing with basic definitions of plane and 
solid geometry. Some of the more interesting curves are illustrated. 
Some work on projective geometry. 

Reichmann, W. J. The Fascination of Numbers. Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential 
Books, Inc. 1957. This work is largely devoted to a presentation of the 
fundamental aspects of number theory. Most students who have had 
two years of high-school mathematics can make good use of this part. 
There are also some recreational chapters which anyone who likes num- 
bers can enjoy. 

Reid, Constance. From Zero to Infinity; What Makes Numbers Interesting. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1955. A popular discussion in 
which a chapter is devoted to each of the numbers, 0 through 9, and 
infinity. History, number theory, and recreations are well blended. 

Richards, Richard Kohler. Arithmetic Operations in Digital Computers. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1955. Contains material on Boolean 
algebra as applied to computer operations and arithmetic of the binary 
system. Explains programming. 

Roberts, Helen M., and Stockton, Doris S. Elements of Mathematics. Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co. 1956. A basic review of 
secondary-school algebra. 

Sanford, Vera. A Short History of Mathematics. New York: Houghton-Mifflin 
Co. 1930. Source for historical information. Concerned more with the 
ancient and medieval development of mathematics than with the ad- 
vanced and modern development. 

Shackle, G. L. S. Mathematics at the Fireside; Some Fundamentals Presented 
to Children. New York: Cambridge University Press. 1952. For the 
young, the conversational approach informally covers the development 
of the number concept and some of the elemental ideas of analytical 
geometry, the calculus, and algebra. 

Shupe, Hollie W. A Manual of Engineering Geometry and Graphics for Stu- 
dents and Draftsmen. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1956. A 
mechanical drawing text, but contains many practical applications for 
intuitive geometry. 

Slade, Samuel. Mathematics for Technical and Vocational Schools. New York: 
J. Wiley and Sons. 1936. A textbook covering the simple, practical 
mathematics needed in the shop. Contains work on the slide rule, 
trigonometry, graphs, and logarithms. 

Spitzer, Herbert F. Practical Classroom Procedures for Enriching Arithmetic. 
St. Louis: Webster Publishing Co. 1956. A whole book of ideas and 
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exercises which teachers can use to make arithmetic more enjoyable 
and to help students toward a quicker and more thorough understanding 
of concepts. 

Staler, Edward R. An Introduction to Mathematical Thought. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co. 1953. The nature of mathe- 
matics, logic, and an axiomatic system with examples from elementary 
algebra and geometry together with an introduction to the axioms for 
a field and to Boolean algebra. 

Steinhaus, Hugo. Mathematical Snapshots. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1950. Problems and tricks in mathematics, wonderfully and 
clearly illustrated, and prepared for the reader with only a year of high- 
school algebra. 

Struik, Dirk J. A Concise History of Mathematics. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions. 1948. Unfolds the main ideas in the development of mathematics 
up to 1900. 

Swain, Robert L. Uunderstanding Arithmetic. New York: Rinehart and Co. 
1957. An exhaustive work on number theory directed toward elemen- 
tary teachers, but could be understood by students. Covers the four 
operations, other bases, some set theory. Many teaching aids and prob- 
lems. Actually a text. 

Underwood, Ralph S., and Sparks, Fred. Living Mathematics. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1949. A first-year college text which contains 
ideas, comments, and illustrations which build interest. 

Vance, Elbridge P. Unified Algebra and Trigonometry. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley. 1955. Progresses rapidly from simple algebra to more 
complex which is then intermixed with trigonometry. The senior trigo- 
nometry student should profit from a study of this book. 

Wade, Thomas Leonard. Fundamental Mathematics. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1956. For first-year college students who do not have 
the preparation for the usual first-year courses. High-school seniors who 
feel a lack in their background can make profitable use of this book. 

Weerden, Bartel Leendert van der. Science Awakening. New York: Stechert- 
Hafner, 31 E. Tenth St. 1954. Actually a history of mathematics from 
Egyptians to the decay of the Greek mathematic. 

Weeks, Raymond. Boys’ Own Arithmetic. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1924. A humorous book made up of stories containing arithmetic prob- 
lems. Good for general mathematics students. 

Weyl, Hermann. Symmetry. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1952. 
An excellent exposition, written by a master, ranging from simple 
mathematical aspects of artistic ornament to deep results in group 
theory. 

Whitehead, Alfred North. An Introduction to Mathematics. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1948. A model of popular, but not over-sim- 
plified, exposition. Well worth reading. 

Wilder, Raymond L. Introduction to the Foundations of Mathematics. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons. 1952. Suitable as a text for a college 
course in the subject. Explains some of the current problems in the 
foundations of mathematics and outlines the tenets of the principal 
“schools.” Some of the material is intrinsically very difficult. 

Wilson, Wallace A. Analytic Geometry. Boston: D.C. Heath and Co. 1925. 

A standard college text. 
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E. Working with Teachers—A Cooperative Business 
THELMA SLOAN 


a intangibles that make a library an inviting and stimulating place 
come from many sources. A good library atmosphere is built over a 
period of years. Primary in building this atmosphere is the concept of the 
objectives of the school library. This concept must be clear first to the 
librarian; then to the administrators and through them to the teachers and 
students. The effective school librarian should accept and promote the 
concept of the library as a teaching agency as well as a service agency. 
This carries with it certain responsibilities. Faculty meetings, school 
activities, all-school discipline problems, curriculum building are as 
important to the librarian, when he considers himself an educator, as they 
are to any other faculty member. 

As a specialist in his field, he should be ready and willing to cooperate 
in the school program and always be alert to the opportunities to 
familiarize other faculty members with the services the library can give. 

The best approach to the school library is to consider it as a laboratory 
for the classroom. It is available for the furtherance of projects started 
or suggested in the classroom; it is also a place to stimulate the personal 
interests of the students. The teachers who catch the unlimited possi- 
bilities of this concept become enthusiastic users of the resources of the 
library and the students learn the joy of accomplishment that is so often 
absent in the textbook centered class. The library regulations need to 
be flexible enough to take care of situations as they arise. Capturing the 
right moment can make the difference between eager and willing on 
assigned research. 

This year, a group of eleventh-grade boys in our school wrote, directed, 
and presented a dramatization of The Perfect Tribute in an English class 
for Lincoln's birthday. The librarian, an invited guest, saw the result of a 
good deal of cooperative library research. It will be a long time before 
the boy who took the part of Lincoln or the one who was the dying © 
soldier will forget the meaning and the words of that story. Getting into 
the classroom is often a tonic for the librarian. It gives a better under- 
standing of what the teacher is trying to do, and it shows how much or 
how little carries back to the classroom. 

The Problems of Democracy class would suffer without a very definite 
cooperative effort between the teacher and the librarian. The librarian 
needs to know the course of study and the teacher needs to inform the 
librarian in time to collect materials for each unit. It can be the dullest 
or the most stimulating course in the curriculum, depending to a great 
extent on the cooperative interest and enthusiasm of the teacher and the 


~ ‘Thelma Sloan is Librarian of duPont Manual High School in Louisville, Kentucky. 
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librarian. To make a course of this type exciting, there must be extensive 
use of current periodicals, pamphlets, films besides much reference 
material. The textbook is only a guide. 

Some effective selling is done by teachers who take a group of books 
to the classroom and auction them. As soon as there is a “taker,” he is 
sent to the library to withdraw the book in his own name. Other 
teachers bring English classes to the library and assist students in 
selecting supplementary books—keeping in mind reading interests and 
reading ability. In this situation both the teacher and the librarian help 
the students. 

After the orientation period for all students in the tenth grade has been 
given during the first week of school, the most effective instruction in 
how to use the library is given at the time the class is ready to use it for 
an assignment. The ground work can be done in the classroom by the 
teacher. This is followed by instruction about the basic tools when the 
class comes to the library for research. Both the teacher and the librarian 
help the student build the bibliography for his paper and show him how 
to find and use his materials. 

In the library that serves, it is not only English and social science 
classes that come, but it is also the daily requests that come from 
teachers and students in other departments. The girls in home living 
plan a house or a wedding. The boy in architectural drawing seeks 
building plans. Students come from music classes for reference materials 
on composers, musical instruments, or operas. 

When a ju.ior high-school class did research on musical instruments, 
its members became aware that the library had little material on the 
history and use of bells in connection with music. They continued their 
search by going to the public library and to the University library. The 
result was a report on “Bells” in notebook form which was presented 
to the library by a representative of the class. This original assignment 
by a teacher resulted in giving the students an incentive to create a worth- 
while project that they enjoyed. 

Health and physical education teachers send students for reports on 
games, sports, diseases, grooming, or personality development. One of 
these teachers made the following statement: 

Our library is a decided asset to me and to the 350 different students I 
teach. I realize that an assignment from me constitutes an unusual load on the 
library, but I have received cooperation from the librarians. Library materials 
on personal guidance problems directly related to health and the extensive use 
of audio-visual materials have greatly enriched the class reports and have 
contributed to the unusual interest my students have showed. 

I have found that the library helps to solve my —< problems for stu- 
dents who have been absent. From reserve materials in the library, the students 
prepare make-up reports during their study periods. The newest and most 
adaptable materials are available. The library is a very vital part of our whole 
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school program and students in my classes would be tremendously handicapped 
if they did not make use of its services. 


Science classes have always used our library, but, with the recent 
surge of activity in that field, we can hardly secure enough books, period- 
icals, and pamphlets to supply the demand for up-to-date materials. The 
Wonderful World of Mathematics and Adler’s New Mathematics, are in 
circulation most of the time. Films are used regularly by both science and 
math teachers. 

One regular unit in ninth-grade guidance brings classes to the library 
to explore and report on each student's choice of vocation. But we believe 
the best use of our vocational file is made by the older students who are 
studying because they need to make a decision. A class of seniors spent 
four class periods in the library checking the latest vocational information 
in our files. Because they are “ready,” the material becomes important to 
them. 

Sight-saving classes are brought to select books with print they can 
read. Two books on the Civil War were written and illustrated by 4 
members of a sight-saving class. Both books contained original illustra- 
tions, ink portraits of generals and detailed descriptions of important 
battles. 

There is no department of the school that does more for the student 
with high IQ than the library. He does not know and we do not know 
what new interests may develop or how much an old interest may be 
revived by frequent informal visits to the library. It is important that 
faculty members be informed about library resources. This can be done 
by many devices, but the usual ways—bulletin boards, lists of new books, 
reviews in the school paper, unit and subject bibliographies—do not 
always work. It takes personal contacts and some means of getting 
teachers to see the materials. Faculty meetings in the library bring in 
some teachers who seldom come otherwise. 

It is also important that the library serve as a central place to house 
materials. Some schools provide other rooms for special collections or 
leave guidance files in the counselor's offices. We believe that the library _ 
is a materials center and that better service can be provided if all students 
and faculty members become accustomed to turning to the library first 
for help in any field. 

It is so easy for teachers to “dump” individuals or groups in the library 
for reasons other than library service. This defeats, in a very short time, 
the purposes and attitudes that have been built over a long period of time. 
Teachers should be required to accompany classes when they go to the 
library. With help from the librarian, they should assume direction of 
the work in research or book selection. Students sent from a classroom 
should be limited in number and be given a definite assignment. 

In preparing a book order, attention is always given to teachers’ re- 
quests, but, by working with them, the librarian becomes aware of the 
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need for additional types of materials. For anything other than purely 
recreational reading, the librarian knows which teacher is going to want 
a book as soon as it is available. Processing books for special needs is 
given high priority. 

A faculty member, whose judgment is reliable, may be in a position to 
assist in obtaining good and unusual material. A faculty member study- 
ing at Oxford may be able to purchase books, pamphlets, and pictures 
that are used by British teachers and are not readily available here. 
Another faculty member may enter our subscription for a French maga- 
zine while she is in Paris. Not only is this a good way to obtain the 
material but also no promotion will be needed for its use. A retiring 
teacher has left us an excellent file of biology materials collected over a 
number of years and classified for use. 

We are pleased to have a part in our school in the student teacher and 
student librarian program of our local colleges and university. We make 
a special effort and have reason to believe that we do make a contribution 
in making these future members of the professions feel the necessity not 
only for a good library in a school but also for good teacher usage of that 
library. One student teacher in junior high-school social studies wrote: 


I have found the library to be indispensable while doing my student teaching. 
One of my major assignments in the student teaching bloc is to compile a 
resource file of books, nae egg) vere and clippings. The library has 
helped me in all of these areas. The librarians have impressed me with their 
willing cooperation. I have made daily use of library materials, including films, 
in my classroom, and my students have prepared assignments during their 
library periods. I would say that the services and materials offered by the 
library have been of the utmost importance in my preparation for teaching. 


The principal promotes teacher-librarian cooperation and furthers the 
proper use of library facilities when he gives careful consideration to the 
choice of the library staff; he sees that each librarian’s load is not more 
than the average teacher load; he remembers that adequate professional 
staff is not always based on enrollment, but on the quality and demand 
of library services desired; he gives the librarian an opportunity to work 
with teachers on curriculum and planning committees; he provides suf- 
ficient clerical help to free the librarians for working closely with teachers 
and students; he is aware of library standards as to budget and quarters; 
and he takes every opportunity to cooperate with the librarian to promote 
a program so alive that every teacher and student will be made conscious 
of “the lure of the library.” 
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Chapter IX 
The Student and the Library 





A. Johnny WANTS To Read—Reading Guidance for 


the High School Student 
GERTRUDE L. OETTING 


‘aioe wide the doors of our libraries and let the young people in! 
All the wisdom of the ages, the laughter and tears of generations past 
awaits them, hidden from view, between the pages. Here it remains, an 
inaccessible hoard of treasure, until, urged on by some inquiring mind, 
a restless hand destroys the order of the books and opens one to redis- 
cover truth. No fairy godmother’s wand or magic carpet is needed to 
transform a school library. A book is the reader’s passport. With it in 
hand, he wanders at will from the laboratory of a Madame Curie to the 
city desk of a Lincoln Steffens or the hospital of an Albert Schweitzer, 
from the theaters of a Shakespeare to the Coliseum of a Nero, in a vivid 
and ever-changing kaleidoscope of inspiration and information. All of 
the beauty and color of adventure farther back in time than man himself 
and as far out in space as science and imagination permit is waiting for 
our young people on the shelves of our school libraries. Here every hour 
is a magic one, as knights and warriors and maidens fair come alive at the 
turning of a page. 

The sound of trumpets and the roll of drums herald the entrance of a 
bent old figure with dyed red hair, long black teeth, a domineering nose, * 
and maniacal eyes, a symbol reverenced as a divinity, a woman with 
lovers half her age, linguist, musician, connoiseur of art, Her Majesty, 
Elizabeth the Queen. With a word or two, the skillful librarian, evoking 
all the pomp and panoply of a colorful age, finds it easy to arouse an 
interest in Lytton Strachey’s brilliant analysis of a devious personality. 

A sixteen-year old Victor Heiser rides the surging waters of the Johns- 
town flood to safety, only to discover that the receding streams have left 
him orphaned and destitute. Endowed with courage, ambition, and a 
capacity for hard work, the lonely youngster makes his difficult way 
through college and medical school to reach notable success in forty-five 


Gertrude L. Oetting is Librarian of Taylor Allderdice High School in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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countries as a physician with the Public Health Service. The American 
Doctor’s Odyssey, at the right moment, can be inspiration enough for any 
faltering youngster. 

The indomitable Harriett Tubman, tired and ill, and with a price of 
forty-thousand dollars on her head, mysterious in a variety of disguises 
and bearing forged papers, appears at the head of a column of her people 
as she leads the worn and weary band to a refuge in the north. Freedom 
Train gives the negro child a sense of pride and arouses in the white 
youngster a feeling of admiration. 

Roaring into view on a motorcycle comes an undersized high-school 
senior who has learned to defend himself against the toughs of frontier 
Alaska so well that he was later to become bantam-weight champion of 
the Pacific coast; a foolhardy young daredevil, whose experiments with 
air-borne gliders were to bring him close to death even before he became 
an aviation cadet and pioneer in flight; a soldier destined to climax a 
meteoric military career as general in command of the 1942 raid on 
Tokyo; confidant of statesmen, successful industrialist, the Amazing Mr. 
Doolittle, proof that initiative still lives. 

Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Edison, Franklin Roosevelt, Louis Pasteur, 
Helen Keller; it would take too long to call the roll of heroes from every 
field of human endeavor who can live again for our young readers. 

No corner of the globe is inaccessible for these eager adventurers in 
time and space. A turn of the page takes them safely past the hazardous 
precipices of the avalanche-ridden Karakorems, almost to the top of K2, 
the Savage Mountain, second only in height to Everest. Quite without 
danger of nitrogen narcosis, that rapture of the ocean depths, they can 
plummet to the bottom of the sea to view the fantastically beautiful 
under-water world of Jacques Cousteau. A soaring spirit easily reaches 
the heights of a sky empty of all but billowing clouds and a tiny one- 
engined Spirit of St. Louis with an intrepid, sleep-starved Lindbergh at 
the controls. From the foxholes of Guadalcanal to the Bridge at Andau; 
from the secluded marshes and bird-filled woods that belong only to The 
Old Man and the Boy to the Indian lair of the Man-Eating Leopard of 
Rudraprayag, no distance is too great for the armchair traveler; no land 
is farther away than the book upon the library shelf. 

Strangely enough, the eager reader all too often discovers that the book 
remains just out of reach. And then, his lances shattered against the 
windmills of library do’s and dont’s, turned back by the textbook dragon 
on one side, the impassable chasm of inflexible planning on another, the 
twins of teacher indifference and ignorance on a third, thwarted youth 
takes the easier open road to that other world of rock'n'roll and television 
westerns. Another battle in the war of good taste has been lost. A room 
lined with well-stocked shelves remains a cold and austere storage space 
until readers crowd in, unhampered by artificial barriers to make it a 
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library. Our young people must be given opportunities to use our librar- 
ies. Open wide the doors for intellectual adventuring. 

From that vantage point known only to the high-school administrator 
and occasionally to his librarian, look for a moment into adjoining class- 
rooms. In the first, Miss A sits at her desk, textbook opened to the in- 
evitable questions at the close of a chapter entitled Ancient Empires of 
of Fertile Crescent. The class, previously assigned the last five pages of 
the chapter for home study, is ready to recite. Several students are 
prompt with answers, quoting the text. The group as a whole is quiet, 
well-behaved, obviously well-controlled, and half asleep as recitations 
proceed in dreary monotony. In Miss B’s room next door, things are 
obviously different. This class, after working several days as a group in 
the library, is organized for presentation of several projects. The walls of 
the room are lined with models and drawings. Sketched on a blackboard 
are Egyptian hieroglyphics, evidence that a student has skillfully traced 
the origin of some of our own 26 Letters back to the ancient forms. John, 
with less than average scholastic ability, but artistically talented, has 
produced an accurate and beautiful map of the whole area of the Middle 
East, on which Mary, group chairman, is pointing out areas of conflicting 
interest along the Israeli, Jordanian, and Egyptian frontiers. Her report 
is well documented by references to articles in the Foreign Policy Bulle- 
tin, Newsweek, Reporter, and other magazines. As the discussion comes 
to a close, panel members are bombarded with questions from the well- 
read class. Helen, who has just discovered an intriguing account of the 
Egyptian leader in Current Biography, is much interested in the position 
of Gamal Abdel Nasser and wonders how extensive his powers are in 
comparison with those of the Ancient Pharaohs. Jane asks why the 
average Arab agricultural worker has advanced so little since the days of 
Rameses. John, recently accepted for engineering school, suggests that 
the class should try to discover why a civilization capable of producing 
those marvels of scientific construction, the Pyramids, should deteriorate 
in intellectual stagnation for succeeding thousands of years. Finally, 
scholarly Sam, who plans to become a rabbi, announces that his com- 
mittee will, at the next meeting of the class, present a program designed 
to show similarities in Judaic, Christian, and Mohammedan beliefs. As 
the group leaves the room, Sandra, on her way to clothing class, carries 
with her original sketches for a gown with sculptured lines which would 
have been quite appropriate for the beautiful Nefertiti; Bill, 1.Q. 140, 
hurries to the library with his copy of that fabulous narrative of exotic 
archeological discovery, Gods, Graves, and Scholars, recounting on the 
way, to his friend Joe, a tale of the curse of the Pharaohs. Obviously, no 
one has slept in this class. 

Miss B plans to follow committee presentations with intensive reviewing 
preliminary to her unit testing. Because she knows that four of her really 
gifted youngsters are already well-grounded in historical detail, she will 
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send them to the library during drill periods in the classroom. Aware that 
their interests will be challenged in a hundred different directions, she 
will not be too specific in her assignments to these academically talented 
boys and girls, although she will request them to assist the librarian in 
assembling materials for the next unit on ancient Greece. As they search 
for the dialogues of Plato, or the dramas of Euripides, collect examples 
of Greek architecture, hunt for proof of the birth of democracy in Athens, 
these young people will have ample opportunities to work with some 
advanced college-level materials, to discover useful reference techniques 
and to acquire in examination and evaluation of materials, skills which 
will prove useful later at the college level. Obviously their resourceful 
teacher is well aware that the school library is potentially the most re- 
warding means of providing for individual differences and of enriching 
the instruction of the gifted. 

“Can you help me?” All day long this plea sounds in the ears of the 
busy librarian. Followed by a trail of eager questioners, she seems a 
veritable Pied Piper as she finds standards for college admission for one; 
aids another in comparing the Albany plan of union, the Articles of 
Confederation, and the Constitution; while a third waits for help in in- 
terpreting unemployment statistics. Service, an informality of atmosphere 
in contrast to classroom restrictions, the shared thrill of intellectual dis- 
covery; all these combine to create between librarian and student a rare 
atmosphere of rapport that makes possible an unusual sort of guidance 
and counseling. 

Patti, an eighteen-year-old of just average intelligence, wants to become 
a nurse. Long a member of the student library staff, she shows a real 
sense of responsibility and marked initiative as she manages a busy cir- 
culation desk at rush hour. A physically disfiguring eyelid continues to 
limit her vision in one eye, even after several operations, but it has made 
her aware of disabilities in others. A word said in introduction of Death 
Be Not Proud, that superlative tribute of John Gunther to the courage 
with which his teenage son Johnny faced mortal illness, is all that is 
needed to arouse Patti’s interest. Her comments later about this and 
similar titles such as Reach for the Sky, and Karen indicate an uncommon 
sympathy, and reinforce the librarian’s belief that Patti deserves the 
recommendation which she has requested for nursing school, in spite of 
her unimpressive scholastic record. 

Rachel, a precocious teenager, at thirteen is intellectually mature, but 
remains physically and emotionally immature. This attractive young girl 
has become a reading snob with oversophisticated tastes. Disdaining 
average teenage fare, Rachel now demands all the realism, crudity, and 
ugliness characteristic of so many current best sellers. Like many a young 
intellectual, she is unhappy unless she is carrying Thomas Wolfe or 
William Faulkner under her arm; nothing less will do. Having already 
read Compulsion, while in the eighth grade, and now armed with a list 
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which includes, The Young Lions, Grapes of Wrath, Desire Under the 
Elms, and Sanctuary, among other titles, Rachel comes to her librarian 
for a reading conference. Aware that with such a program, this gifted 
youngster can indeed zoom into space, but that she will just as certainly 
crash disastrously back to earth again, incapable of accepting emotionally 
or understanding the situations presented in these novels, the librarian 
attempts to guide her interests in other directions. Discussion proves 
that Rachel lacks that foundation of the significant which can give her a 
broad base for later more esoteric reading. Searching for a point of con- 
tact, the librarian drops a hint as to the tragic triangle which complicates 
the life of Ethan Frome, and succeeds in arousing Rachel's interest in 
Edith Wharton. From here it will be but a step to those other domestic 
tragedies presented so realistically but in so restrained a fashion by 
Hawthorne, Tolstoi, Galsworthy, Hardy, and Howells, literary giants, 
beside whom lesser authors, it is hoped, will seem tawdry. 

Bob, about to be graduated, has always been hard to approach. Loud, 
unconventional socially, careless of his appearance, with the beginnings 
of a beardedness which represents to him the avant gardé, Bob’s passions 
are hot jazz and hot rods. When the librarian proffers the brand new 
High Fidelity Handbook complete with hook-ups and plans, Bob’s in- 
difference suddenly cracks, and he returns later for other reading sugges- 
tions, after a lively discussion of the “Beat Generation” as depicted in 
Horizons magazine. Fascinated by the magnificent art reproductions in 
that same issue, he mumbles a request for “something about abstracts,” 
and goes off with Cheney. When Bob returns a little later with a shy 
question about the meaning of table dhéte on a menu, the librarian 
realizes that slowly but surely some of the rough edges are being polished. 

Can you help me? The request comes from Ed, brilliant as his physicist 
father, and as interested in abstract mathematics. Ed wants assistance 
in locating an article on hexaflexagons. (He had to explain this term as 
well as the word topology to the librarian.) Examination of Readers’ 
Guide uncovers a likely sounding title in Scientific American. Waiting 
during all of this searching, Martin, a dull, ever-chattering fourteen-year- . 
old who has the face of an old man, but for whom Grimm and Anderson 
still cast a spell, finally goes away happy, under his arm a rollicking tale 
of Paul Bunyan. The American giant, who could blow out a candle and 
jump in bed before the light was out, is robust enough to make this dim- 
witted youngster forsake his fairy tale world. Martin soon will be able 
to move on to the Landmark biographies of Carson and Hickok, and to 
tales of other virile Americans. 

Can you help me—find a book on baby-sitting (Manual for Baby Sit- 
ters), choose a title to follow War and Peace (John Hersey’s, The Wall), 
suggest a cure for my ailing tropical fish (Tropical Fish in the Home 
Aquarium ), show me where to look for examples of college board exam- 
inations (How To Pass College Entrance Tests )—the questions continue 
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endlessly in ever-changing variety. And the wonder of it all is not so 
much that thousands of questions can be answered so well for so many 
in our school libraries, but that young people are so eager to widen their 
horizons in a hundred different directions, that youth does indeed “want 
to know.” 

Tell me a story! The cry is a familiar one in the ears of any parent or 
teacher. Through the ages the art of the story teller has played an im- 
portant part in the molding of men. The school librarian, unable because 
of time limitations to talk about books with every individual who wishes 
guidance, soon discovers that book talks to groups are a most successful 
substitute. 

A word or two about Joe Bonapart, who pulls his punches in a sub- 
conscious attempt to protect the hands which could have made him a 
concert violinist instead of a fighter—and half a dozen young stalwarts 
who have never seen Broadway are clamoring to read a play. (Golden 
Boy ) 

What does a Scotchman wear under his kilt? Teenagers are eager to 
share in the hilarity of a hospital ward which tries to discover the answer 
to this question. And later, even the more callous among them must hold 
back a tear for Lachlan who has only days to live. (The Hasty Heart) 

An incipient Einstein finds the playwright’s unusual feeling for the 
relativity of time provocative as the acts of Berkeley Square unfold. 

Richard, whose struggle for independence is so vividly and poignantly 
portrayed by Eugene O’Neill in Ah Wilderness has the sympathy of every 
adolescent who has experienced a similar bitter-sweet romance. 

The riotous humor of Americans laughing at themselves in Teahouse 
of the August Moon, the conflict of wills between an oriental despot and 
a charming woman in The King and I, the tragedy of an inhibited 
young girl who lives in the shadow of a beautiful mother as did The 
Heiress; just a mention of these at the close of half an hour spent in 
informal discussion of plays for reading causes a near stampede as eager 
takers surround the librarian and her truck load of books. 

These are truly readers with a purpose, moving ahead toward famil- 
iarity with one type of literature—an experience that they will repeat 
later with essays, or short stories, or poetry after each has been introduced 
by a librarian whose aim is to “sell” books. 

Johnny not only can read, Johnny wants to read, if he gets the chance. 
A truck-load of returned books tells eloquently of youth’s eagerness to 
widen its horizons in a hundred different directions. Here is a volume of 
Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln, the War Years, returned by a precocious 
8B who is reading the series, and next to that is Hudson’s Green Mansions 
in demand by fans of movie star Audrey Hepburn. Bulfinch is followed 
by the ever popular Seventeeth Summer. The First Book of Chess stands 
next to Winning Football Plays. The Small Woman, Protestant missionary 
in China, is next door neighbor to Father Flanagan of Boys’ Town. Radio, 
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atomics, electronics, magic, chemistry, stamp collecting, skin diving—the 
variety of teenage tastes and interests is illuminating and inspirational to 
those who work with young people and books. It is a joy indeed to guide 
these students along pathways of wholesome reading that are both in- 
formative and fun; it is rewarding to be able to strike a responsive glow 
in the eyes of the dull who are delighted to discover that there is some- 
thing they too can enjoy; it is a real challenge to attempt to meet the 
needs of the gifted by suggesting new avenues of approach to old ideas, 
by counseling the academically talented as they establish for themselves a 
foundation of the truly significant, and by impressing upon the mind of 
able youth the importance of planned and purposeful reading. 

Given the opportunity, young people are eager to crowd our libraries. 
Individuals welcome the librarian’s guidance in solving problems and 
seize every opportunity for browsing. Small groups wish to come fre- 
quently from the classroom for intensive delving into a subject, while 
whole classes, with teacher supervision, discover that library periods for 
exploratory reading, carefully designed by teacher and librarian to 
quicken interest and fire imagination, lend spice to any classroom routine. 

Open wide the doors of our libraries! Here in a surging atomic era is 
an oasis of quiet and peace where fancy can take flight or research un- 
cover the hard core of scientific fact. Here, in an educational age which 
stresses individual differences, is the school’s best hope for meeting the 
needs of all. Open wide the doors for intellectual adventuring—and for 
fun. 


B. The School Librarian as a Resource 


for the Gifted Student 
SIDNEY P. MARLAND, JR. 


L IS clear that the time is at hand when the American way of educa- 
tion must move from its pre-occupation with quantity to a pre-occupation 
with quality. This is not to say that we have not been concerned with 
quality education in the past. We have been, and we have much to show 
for it, not least of which is the fairly readily measured progress in 
academic achievement of our pupils over the past thirty to fifty years. 
But the quality factors that concern us today are larger than a simple 
upgrading of scores in achievement tests. Official resolutions and declared 
policy of our national professional associations underscore the quality 
objective. It is evident in the demands of our university professors (both 
those who would help and those who would hinder). It is a part of the 


~ Sidney P. Marland, Jr. is Superintendent of Winnetka Public Schools in Winnetka, 
Illinois. 
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tremendous concern for education reflected in the popular journals and 
the daily press. The Rockefeller Report; the Conant investigation; the 
work of the great foundations; the high councils and the low—all point 
toward a refinement of our educational thought and a new quality dimen- 
sion in our philosophy and organization of the schools. 

This pre-occupation with quality,is a natural and readily explained 
condition. For a hundred years we have been struggling to effect the 
educational ideal propounded by our founding fathers—that all the chil- 
dren of all the people should receive the benefits of free schools to the 
maximum fulfillment of each individual. While we might quarrel over 
the fine points of how short we have come of the quantity goal, the fact 
remains that we now are a nation of highly literate people, holding high 
respect for education and expecting much of it. One might say that edu- 
cation begets a demand for more education, or, happily, we are “hoist on 
our own petard.” 

One very particular facet of the quality trend has been the growing 
enthusiasm for identifying and encouraging the gifted pupil. We may 
disagree semantically over the term “gifted,” and we may reject the 
suggestion that concern for the gifted is new. We may observe quite 
reasonably that intensive and effective work was being done with and for 
gifted pupils twenty-five or more years ago. But, like most good things 
in education, the real impact of concern and provision for the gifted has 
been ponderously slow to materialize, and is only now being felt. While 
much talk, speculation, and some concrete planning and experimentation 
have been going on for twelve years or more, with a number of notable 
individual examples of successful work, it is safe to say that we still have 
some distance to go in the great majority of our secondary schools. 

It is the burden of this message to suggest a new role for the partner- 
ship between the secondary-school principal and the school librarian in 
this march toward quality. We have struggled for many years to establish 
the place of the school library. We have, against forbidding odds, insisted 
that the library is an essential part of the elementary and secondary 
school, as well as the college and university. There are those who would 
have waved aside the school library as simply a collection of books that 
might just as well be housed in the public library or distributed among 
the classrooms. There are those who, when pressed for classroom space, 
have let the library be the first to go. These skirmishes are not yet wholly 
won. But the major campaign is won. The school library has established 
itself as an essential, vital, and wholly justified instrument of modern 
education. Walter Cocking recently wrote in School Executive: “The 
school library is a first essential of any modern school program.” 

Thus, a parallel may be drawn between the “quantity” period in edu- 
cation’s history and the establishment of the school library as a funda- 
mental instrument of the school. We have, during that period, developed 
librarians, built school buildings with libraries, refined the science of 
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librarianship, and made the library something more than a series of book 
shelves. School librarians have become expert in curriculum interpreta- 
tion, they have become skilled in the facts of child growth and develop- 
ment, they have made themselves increasingly indispensable to classroom 
teachers. School library service has come into its own during the period 
that education for all the children of all the people has come into its own. 

And now, as education turns to a refinement of its processes, toward a 
search for greater quaiity, the library as a part of the school must do the 
same. And while I cannot speak with intimacy of the current college and 
university libraries, I believe these observations which follow can apply 
to them as well. 

We, as administrators, should expect our libraries to share actively in 
the total blueprint of our move toward greater quality. Our librarians 
can become our most effective allies in the evolving design for secondary 
education. By the same token, the school administrator can do much to 
create the setting and the climate for distinguished library services; and 
he can, by act and innuendo, destroy the effectiveness of the library. 
Apart from the librarian herself, the chief administrator of the school is 
probably the most influential force for good or bad in the total library 
function. There must be very close team work in this movement toward 
quality. The librarian needs the principal very much, and the principal 
may find in his librarian his most powerful and versatile resource. 

In setting about the strengthening of the principal's support of the 
librarian, we, as administrators, would do well to examine the librarian’s 
hopes and concerns. We must find ways to release the librarian’s cre- 
ativity in pursuing and achieving goals best known to her. A number of 
things must change. We must begin truly to help the librarian do the 
things of which we speak so glibly. The authorities describe the library 
as a laboratory for learning. How much real laboratory atmosphere exists 
as distinguished from a place where young people lift passages from 
encyclopedias? How much is done truly to help students hunger after 
the contents of books as distinguished from tacking some dust jackets on 
the bulletin board and then keeping order? How much artistry does the 
librarian employ to give young people the joy of discovering great know]- 
edge as distinguished from performing a creditable job of safeguarding 
the stacks? Or are we, as administrators, unintentionally conditioning 
our librarians to put stack-guarding foremost? 

Recently the writer had an opportunity to address a large gathering of 
school librarians. Part of the message is reproduced below, with the 
thought that it might be useful not only to librarians, but also to prin- 
cipals who might reevaluate their own attitudes toward library service. 


Rightly or wrongly, I have referred to the library as a service. For, rightly 
or wrongly, that is what it so often is—an ancillary instrument rather than an 
educational force. We administrators who are your partners regard you too 
often as technicians rather than artists. And, to complete the brutally frank 
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appraisal (which I could not bring myself to make if I did not have a deep 
and abiding respect and appreciation for you), you are regarded as technicians 
because you behave like technicians. Let me add that many school adminis- 
trators and teachers behave like technicians too. But we are speaking of the 
libraries. 

I ask you to take inventory of yourself and your talents and your wisdom. 
How much of your time is spent in sharing with pupils in the exploration of the 
vast riches you possess on your shelves? How much, beyond your own walls, 
do you do to stimulate the appetites for the rare wines in your cellar? How 
many hours a week do you spend with a pupil or a teacher, pooling your 
wisdom in pursuit of a great thought that rests somewhere in a printed page 
to which only you have the key? And then take inventory of the time you 
: spend in the back room, where pupils cannot find you, tapping out catalogue 
cards, —s books, posting shelf lists, tracking down lost items, pasting 
pockets, and checking invoices. And when those things are done, opening and 

closing windows, signing pupil library slips, and quieting the noisy patron who, 
sitting in the midst of plenty, is starved and doesn't know it. 

What are you doing about collecting and circulating film strips, geared and 

timed to the curriculum in science, art, social studies? How are your map 

ti department, recordings, picture file? What about the emg collection in 
ti this swift, changing world? Do you have a professional li 





ibrary for the faculty 
and, if you do, do they use it? And if they don’t use it, except for a smoking 
room, have you asked yourself var dl Are you taking an active part in all 
: curriculum committees, feeding teachers materials as fast as they can use them? 
) Do you have samples of all current standard texts of major publishers for the 
grades you serve, for examination by teachers and committees? What about 
ne art? Do you have a truly good painting at hand? Are there amateur 
artists whom you can reach whose work is worthy of display and lending? 
And what about fine music as one of the eternal cultural truths in your ware- 
house? 

Some of you, I know, are doing these things, and some of you are made 
angry by these unpleasant challenges. You say, “Very well, who will mend the 
books and type the orders if I do not?” That is a fair question, and I will come 
to it presently. What I want to make certain is that, for every moment that 
the * mas is engaged at clerical and administrative tasks, the library loses 
the essential human spirit that removes it from the category of service and 
establishes it as an kiitona force. The educational force is the librarian, 
I. a warm, enthusiastic, wise, and patient human being, not waiting to perform a 
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ni requested service, but seizing the initiative to point the way for teachers, 
As administrators, and students to follow. .. . 

It is noteworthy that the writer did not become the target of flying 

umbrellas and salt shakers upon unburdening himself of the foregoing 

ungracious passage. Oddly enough, the response was more than com- 


monly friendly, with considerable urging that the message be conveyed 
to administrators. Hence this article. 

We spoke of the partnership of the librarian and the school adminis- 
trator. And we spoke of the demand for quality in which both are 
interested. Let me suggest a course of action that would bring joy to the 
heart of any school administrator and would call for the highest degree 
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of artistry on the part of the librarian. We mentioned the gifted student 
earlier, acknowledging that the present popular concern for the gifted is 
simply another symptom of the quality movement. But it is a very im- 
portant concern; and realizing that, in nearly everything we do in educa- 
tion, we must win the understanding and support of the community, there 
was probably never a more propitious time to take action in behalf of 
the swift learner. 

At the risk of laboring the subject with information already available, 
it seems useful (within the concept of the partnership) to run quickly 
through some of the things we know about our profession and about the 
gifted. For one thing, the drop in the birth-rate during the depression 
years means that a smaller percentage of the population is composed of 
young adults. There is a critical shortage of highly trained young people 
available to enter many occupations competing for their services. At this 
moment, the public schools should have 135,000 more competent teachers 
and librarians. A great many classes are overcrowded, with the national 
average being about thirty-two pupils, but with many classes containing 
more than forty pupils. Fewer than fifteen per cent are at the desirable 
25-26 pupil level. Although college enrollments are increasing, there are 
yet too few of our brightest young people preparing for this important 
service in the elementary and high schools of the nation. 

The pattern of anti-intellectualism, which followed the depression years 
and the war, seems to be receding. The once popular notion that identical 
educational offerings for all children and youth were democratic is giving 
way to the more mature and realistic belief that some children and youth 
can profit from, and must be provided with, much more grist and richness 
in their educational fare. 

At the high extreme of the varied competencies in our schools are those 
we have named the gifted. Passing over those who are gifted in leader- 
ship, creativity, and the arts, we know that about two per cent of our 
pupil population is extraordinarily intelligent. This means that, in a high 
school of 500 pupils, ten may be possessed of truly distinguished minds. It 
is likely that in favored communities of highly intelligent adults, this per- 
centage will run higher. 

Good teachers are aware of these students, and are doing what they 
can to help them, as they have for many years. A few schools, so few as 
to be almost negligible, are developing specific, well-planned, deliberate 
programs for them. These programs fall into three types, or a combina- 
tion of two or more types: enrichment of the offering in the regular 
classes, acceleration to a higher grade, or homogenous grouping. There 
is widespread debate and disagreement over the two latter devices, 
notwithstanding important evidence that suggests success. 

To complete the refreshing of our knowledge of the gifted, we depend 
for most of our present facts on Lewis Terman’s studies, started in 1921 
in California, with some 1,500 children in elementary school and high 
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school with I.Q.’s averaging 151 for the elementary children and 143 for 
those in high school. In the 1940's the Terman cases were followed up. 
Terman’s findings are the classical materials of the literature on the sub- 
ject which need not be recited here except to remind principals and 
librarians that gifted students love to read, they have extensive vocabu- 
laries, and they have an enthusiasm for living and zest for a job. At age 
ten nearly all were seriously interested in atlases, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedia, biography, history, science, and geography. Their learning ap- 
petites at all age levels studied were voracious and wide-ranging. They 
were healthier, happier, handsomer, and stronger than average students. 


What are we, as administrators, really doing for these gifted students 
today? For all the good experimentation, the stimulation of the Ford 
Foundation and other national bodies, the enrichment, the advanced 
placement in colleges, and accelerated content in high schools, there is 
more to be done. What are we doing to respond to Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
recent observation in Harpers, “Nearly everything that is known in the 
field of science was not in any book when we adults went to school; we 
cannot know it unless we have picked it up since. This in itself presents 
a problem that is nightmarishly formidable.” 


It is here proposed that the school librarian can be the major resource 
in fulfilling the potential of the gifted students in our schools. All the 
things that are being done should continue to be done—but in classes 
of 35 pupils what is being done is likely to be quite thin. Our librarians 
are in an extraordinarily strategic position to take on this function as a 
major role. They possess the key to all man’s knowledge. They have the 
genius and the skill for unlocking the pages where great truths exist. They 
have a scope of influence that spans several grades—or perhaps several 
schools. A pupil identified as gifted at Grade 7, 8, or 9 is the librarian’s 
friend and protege—not for a year, as he is with his classroom teacher, 
but for several years. In high school the librarian may be the one and 
only person who retains direct contact with a student throughout the 
three or four years of his secondary education. 


We know that the gifted student accomplishes the conventional work 
of the grade in less than half the allotted time for others. Let him be at 
home in the library when his other tasks are done. Find ways to shake 
off the artificial limits of periods and ringing bells for these swift runners. 
Let the library be truly the learning laboratory. The librarian will sit 
quietly with him first, to search his heart and mind. He knows this 
part far better than we do. Then he will lead him to his treasure house. 
And when he has consumed all that is there, the librarian must find more 
—and more. The student will remain in close contact with his regular 
teacher; he will do all the things the other boys and girls do. But for 
those who say enrichment is the way to serve the gifted, this partnership 
of administrator and librarian will enrich. For those who say accelerate, 
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indeed you will accelerate his mind far beyond the next grade, or the next 
grade. For those who would group, let there be groups; library groups 
or classroom; but classroom groups call for reasonable numbers of reason- 
ably like power. And unless there is a very large school, the truly gifted 
will be too few to warrant a class. (A 1,000-pupil high school would have 
no more than 250 seniors; 2 per cent of the class would total five students 
all presumably enrolled in the same course.) So let your group be 1, or 2, 
or 3, or 10. Whatever the number, you will find much to do. 

It is not suggested here that the librarian replace the teacher. Indeed 
the contrary is true. There must be an even greater communion between 
the classroom teacher, who releases her gifted pupil to the library, and 
the librarian. And through it all must run the thread of sensitive and re- 
sponsive administration. There must be a close and perceptive relation- 
ship with the guidance or psychological services in identifying and coun- 
seling the gifted. Each school would be different, for each would organize 
the plan in different ways. But the plan would be authorized by the 
librarian. It would be managed by the librarian. These ten to twenty 
or more young people would come to be very close to the librarian, 
through months and years of mutual stimulation and response. And the 
student would have outstripped his classroom teacher; he would have 
read and learned and understood things that the teacher could not know 
because she was not as great as he. And the student would outstrip the 
librarian—for that is the nature of great teaching and the deep joy of great 
teaching. 

Who will mend the books and paste the pockets? Who will catalogue 
and shelve? These things must be done. But when the intrinsic worth of 
the librarian in freeing the great minds of students becomes a fact, the 
other tasks will be taken over by others. Do not ask how it happens— 
this is a truth of administration, often demonstrated. Whenever a teacher 
rises to the heights of distinguished and artistic performance, the ancillary 
tasks are solved somehow by the principal. He knows that he must make 
a choice between having his books mended, or having creative genius 
rub off from master teacher to pupil. He knows he cannot have both. 
The librarian has become a master teacher. There is no greater role in — 
humankind. That is what makes the difference between school libraries 
and other kinds. Each serves its unique purpose. The school librarian 
can be the key to quality in American education, such as we have not 
known before. The task of releasing the librarian and lifting his sights 
to opportunities at hand is the task of the administrator. 
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C. A Library in Its Golden Year 
RICHARD L. CAMPION 





, High School is celebrating its fiftieth year. This is re- 
flected in two ways in the library—the one old overcrowded reading 
room with bulging shelves and a lack of storage space; and the rich 
collection, a fine balance of the old and the new, standard and up-to-date 
titles, and a wide choice of material on all subjects for information and 
recreation. Through the years, this collection has grown to ten thousand 
volumes for the enrollment of some 1500 students. 

At the beginning of the fall term, freshmen and new students come 
from world history classes with their teachers to meet the librarian, the 
library clerk, and the student library assistants. Thus begins two con- 
; secutive days of welcome and introduction to the whole library. A 
bookmark and this little message greet each student: 

Our library is a friendly place. It serves so many students that it must be 
businesslike, but no one should feel strange here. Its fine collection (books, 
magazines, newspapers, maps, and pamphlets) of teenage interest is always 
growing because of assistance from students and teachers. Many of you will 

ve suggestions to make it even better in the four years that you are here. 

Everyone may make any of this wealth of knowledge his own by the use of 
helpful P material called library tools. Participation in the values and joys of 
the library is a privilege. Each one of you comes to the library with his own 
special interest in reading and quiet thoughts. 

The library is a unique place. Think of it as a great extended classroom of 
all subjects. The library provides relief from regular routine of the daily 
a The library is a first-aid station for sympathetic direction, When 
elp is needed come to the library. 


Each class, divided into groups, is shown about the library by student 
assistants who explain and answer questions. This is followed by brief 
written problems for individual research. This assignment takes each 
student again to all parts of the library for closer study. At the end of 
the second day, books on every table arranged in temporary collections 
tempt most students to leave the library with books of their own 
particular choice. 

During the following months, the teachers and the librarian work 
together to integrate the library with the school curriculum. Frequent 
lessons in how to find desired information are given by teachers and the 
librarian. Teachers of English use the library as a classroom to teach the 
resources of the library. The librarian is frequently asked by teachers of 
social studies to give short lessons in the use of analytics and subject 
headings preceding the lesson taught by the teacher in the library. Pre- 


Richard L. Campion is Principal of Tamalpais High School in Mill Valley, 
California. 
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liminary instruction on use of the unabridged Readers’ Guide and 
magazines such as the National Geographic Magazine, Life, Sports 
Illustrated, Sunset, and Time is given in the classroom by teachers, fol- 
lowed by practice in the library. Science teachers with their classes work 
in the library to familiarize students with general and specific reference 
books. The classes in physics and chemistry work several days in the 
preparation of extensive bibliographies for term topics. These advanced 
students are permitted to enter the “inner sanctum” to use the Cumulative 
Index, the Standard Catalog, the Book Review Digest, Publishers’ Weekly, 
and other cataloging tools of the librarian. 

Teachers and students actually have almost limitless resources because 
the school takes full advantage of inter-library loan service from the 
state library and the state university as well as nearby public libraries. 
In addition, faculty members, students, parents, and other friends of the 
school have contributed many books to the collection. 

The library offers an elective course which hopes to bring the student 
librarian an awareness of the library as a valid reflection of all known 
life and thought, both imaginative and factual and, therefore, as a vital 
source of inspiration and information; to make him familiar with the tools 
for its use; and to train him in helping others to do so. A “Letter to a Fan” 
by Howard Pease has done most of all to teach how books are truly read." 
To help us reach our reading goals, there is the technical side of library 
management—the charging desk, circulation, shelving, filing, processing, 
checking magazines, and writing overdue notices—which is cared for by 
the student library assistants. Books, Libraries and You by Jessie Boyd? 
and How To Use the Library by Beauel M. Santa® are invaluable in the 
course. Other books and periodicals are also used. Student library 
assistants have the opportunity of intimate contact with the heritage of 
the universe through the bounty of the library and the added reward of 
service to the school. Through this experience some will choose 
librarianship as their life work. Many other students give their volunteer 
time to work in the library. These young people interpret the library to 
their peers. 

The Library Club, now six years old, has only this qualification for 
membership—“Genuine interest in books and the desire to share reading 
with other students.” Members of the club encourage adventure into the 
world of books for more and more students. This club is a charter 
member of the Student Library Association of Northern California which 
was established in 1955. Membership in this larger organization provides 
for exchange of ideas and experiences among student library workers 
and encourages interest in librarianship as a profession. The outstanding 


*Howard Pease, “A Letter to a Fan,” English Journel ( April 1952), 41:186-94 reprinted in: 
Bulletin of the School Library Association of California (May 1952), 23:8. 

%Jessie Boyd and others. Books, Libraries and You. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1949. 

*Beauel M. Santa and Lois Lynn Hardy. How To Use the Library. Palo Alto: Pacific. 1955. 
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occasion for the local club this year was a Christmas party in honor of 
the faculty. 

Outstanding support is given by the school administrator who enthu- 
siastically encourages the use of library facilities. The librarian has 
department head status and is a member of the curriculum committee. 
The present and future plans and hopes of the many departments and 
the library are interwoven into the growth of the school. The library 
clerk, a trained secretary, devotes four hours daily to the library taking 
care of correspondence, orders, and accessions; assisting in the cataloging 
of books; checking pamphlets and periodicals, revising student filing; 
mimeographing bibliographies and library lesson plans; and writing bills 
for lost books and the many miscellaneous notices. The school newspaper 
carries stories about library activities, students, and books. Daily notices 
read in every classroom mention new accessions and call attention to 
books and articles in periodicals and to special exhibits from all parts of 
the school. 


Faculty meetings are held in the library. Coffee and cookies assist 
in creating a relaxed atmosphere for chatting about books. New books 
with accompanying bibliographies greet the teachers. Between faculty 
meetings, individual notes are sent to teachers of the arrival of new books 
in their curriculum area and for their personal reading. Faculty com- 
mittee and student club meetings are often held in the library, as was a 
tea for wives of new faculty members. Several of the women said later 
that the books they took home on this friendly occasion tided them over 
a period of loneliness in a new community. Work from adult education 
and the high-school classes in art, ceramics, and woodshop are exhibited 
at an Open House. Book reports from many subject fields are sent to the 
library to further reading. The library had an important part in stimu- 
lating preparation of a publication, including the best student writing 
from the English department this year, illustrated and published by the 
art department and printed by the industrial arts department. 

Students at Tamalpais have won recognition from many national and 
state organizations and, in preparation for competition involved in many 
of these, the library has served students well. Credit for these achieve- 
ments is properly shared by interested parents, diligent students, and wise 
teaching in classrooms and library. 














Chapter X 
The Public Library and the School Library 





School and Public Library Relationships 
LOWELL A. MARTIN 


EF OR a generation or more the school library and the public library 
have been growing apart. The separation has not occurred so much in 
goals and methods, which should be distinct in support of the programs 
of each, but rather at the level of down-to-earth operations. Both the 
school library and the public library operate for practical purposes much 
as though the other did not exist. It seems that the separatist tendency 
detracts from the total library program in our communities at several 
points, from the book resources made available to the readers to the 
efficient use of public money. 

One statistic from a recent Pennsylvania study will illustrate the point. 
Thorough information was obtained for all communities in which both 
school and public libraries existed. Less than ten per cent of the re- 
spondents were able to cite any kind of contact made within the past 
year between the school library and the public library dealing with 
relations between their services and ways and means of cooperation. If 
there is indifference, or separation, or outright antagonism between 
agencies that started from one source and serve the same broad purpose, 
the question naturally presents itself “Who is at fault?” The answer is 
that some blame belongs on one side, some on the other, and some is 
inherent in the situation. 

To begin with the public librarian: historically the school library was 
once his responsibility. Then he was told that public library aims and 
methods were not meeting the needs of the school curriculum and in- 
structional program, and the school library was shifted to direct school 
authority. Once the administrative separation had been accomplished, 
the public librarian was quick to use differences in purpose to discredit 
the school library. Thus, one of the stereotypes in the mind of the public 
librarian is that the school library has only books the students must read 
for their studies, while the public library has the books they like to read. 

Lowell A. Martin is Vice-President and Editorial Director of the Grolier Society, 
Incorporated, and formerly Dean of the Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers 


University. This article is a condensation, prepared by the author, of an article which 
appeared in the American Library Association Bulletin for February 1959. 
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A public librarian who really believes that there is such a sharp 
limitation on the modern school and school library has evidently not 
been inside a good school or school library for a considerable period. 
Whatever may be wrong with the school today, it certainly is not 
narrowness of objectives and subject coverage—on the contrary, it is under 
severe fire at the moment for precisely the opposite reason. There is 
hardly an interest of the pupil that is not reflected in the school library, 
if it meets the needs of the school. 

It has been even more disturbing, in the last few years, to come upon 
a new attitude on the part of the public librarian. Ask a public librarian 
about his current problems. Often he will say it is “students” or “school 
children.” I can’t resist asking “Oh, you mean students don’t use your 
library?” Precisely the opposite is on his mind. The “problem,” it seems, 
is that students are using the public library and in increasing numbers. 

Evidence accumulates that more school pupils are using the public 
library, and particularly so when they have libraries in the schools. This 
can create a problem which the public librarian has every right to worry 
about, but not until he first offers a quiet word of thanks that one of the 
most important groups in his community is using his resources. I have 
come upon public library situations where steps were being taken at one 
and the same time to limit student use of the public library and to mount 
a public relations campaign to inveigle the same individuals to start 
using the library again when they pass out of the invidious category of 
students. 

Even among public librarians who welcome increased use by students, 
there comes a querulous note at the level of practical operation. Teachers, 
it seems, dream up the most outlandish assignments, assign the same topic 
to every student, and let them loose on the public library without notice. 
One of the most recent I heard was of an assignment to write on the 
“Life Cycle of the Salamander,” which the local library staff in a mood 
of gay abandon referred to as “The Love Life of Sal and Andrew.” 

There is one point where the public librarian has boxed himself off 
in his relations with the schools—the pattern of service to schools from 
county libraries and bookmobiles. The library extension movement in 
this country has, for a quarter-century, stressed limited book resources 
for people near their homes rather than stronger book resources at a 
little distance and shared by more people. 

Against this background, it is not surprising that county libraries, in 
seeking the most convenient place to reach the largest number of potential 
readers with the bookmobile, picked the school. Having started gt this 
point, and with limited funds, county libraries have often substantially 
ended their service programs here, having neither time nor money to go 
on and build a sound adult and community program. Thirty county book- 
mobiles are now operating in the state of Pennsylvania. All but six of 
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these do 50 per cent or more of their circulation at schools, and almost 
half of the units do 75 per cent or more of their business at schools. 

In many cases the county librarian would now like to get out of the 
situation. Even the leaders of school library development turn on them, 
reporting that the fragmentary bookmobile service at the school is pro- 
viding an excuse for some school officials to postpone setting up their 
own facilities. 

What of the school librarian? I wish I could report that he has been 
a paragon of professional virtue, relating all moves to existing public 
library facilities, standing ready to cooperate, seeking out plans of joint 
action. In most communities, the public library was there first. It would, 
therefore, follow that the school library, when it is established, should be 
planned with relation to facilities already available in the community. In 
most instances there has been completely independent planning of the 
new facility, as though the community library did not exist. Even at the 
official level of standards and national pronouncements, little attention is 
given to possible variations in school library resources depending on the 
development of the public library. 

Since the school library has usually grown without reference to the 
public library, it is small wonder that the next step proposed has been 
that the school library take over full or at least major responsibility for 
all library services to pupils. This, of course, has raised the blood pressure 
of the public librarian. He gathers his defenses and points to various 
practical problems in concentrating children’s services in the schools: 
the schools are not open in the evenings and Saturdays, they are not open 
in summer, etc. These are not convincing arguments, because if it were 
desirable to do so, the school libraries could be open whenever they were 
needed. There are examples of schools that keep their libraries open in 
the evening and in the summers, and even run an extra bus schedule to 
get the students to the books. 

There is, however, one compelling reason which militates against 
concentrating all book services for students in any one agency or at any 
one point. All evidence indicates that we are still very far from the 
saturation point in providing reading for students. Both the public 
library and the school library are used heavily, more so as each agency 
becomes stronger. Any argument for concentrating pupil service at one 
or another point is at best an argument for economy in a period when the 
crying need is for more service and more service points. 

But enough of this emphasis on separatist tendencies between the 
school and the public library. Actually, we have simply witnessed a 
period of adjustment on both sides—the older public library adjusting 
to a newcomer that has dynamic qualities; the school library over- 
protecting its separate identity in a period when it was getting established 
and recognized. 
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The school library is now well established. The public library has 
lost neither patronage nor prestige as a result of its sister institution. 
Each is secure and has no need to defend itself against the other. Both 
can afford to cooperate, and each will strengthen rather than weaken its 
position by joint action. 

Cooperation between libraries, like cooperation between individuals or 
nations, starts with a state of mind. While cooperation is something to 
which we all subscribe, if you analyze for a moment the meaning of the 
term, you will recognize why it often seems so hard to get started. Fine 
words and phrases aside, most of us are motivated by the particular task 
or agency to which we are dedicated. We truly want to improve the 
facilities for which we are responsible—our library, our home, our com- 
munity, our nation—but we are not easily motivated to contribute actively 
to a project involving other libraries, other homes, other communities, 
other nations. It is for this reason that I am skeptical of any plan of 
cooperation in which both parties do not get a tangible and significant 
result from the effort. 

We have, in the very nature of public and school libraries, one of the 
prerequisites of cooperation, a common goal. Both institutions are de- 
voted to furthering the growth of youth through reading. If a sense of 
competition is to be avoided, a second step of defining the special con- 
tribution of each to the common goal must be taken. 

The distinctive province of the school is defined by what is taught in 
the school. The distinctive province of the public library is reading for 
cultural and practical interests not specifically taught in the school. By 
definition the school is selective—it decides to deal with certain matters 
and not with others. 

Nothing in this distinction prevents the school or the school library 
from dealing with noncurricular cultural or practical interests of young- 
sters. Nor does it prevent the public library from providing books on 
school subjects if it wishes to do so. The distinction simply marks off the 
particular responsibilities on each side, and thus outlines possible areas 
of special contribution by each in joint projects. 

One of the difficulties in putting this distinction into practice is the 
recent tendency of the school to claim that everything is its distinctive 
province—the “whole child” concept. If what is meant by this concept is 
that whatever the school deals with, whatever it teaches from hour to hour 
and year to year, should be related to the total development of the child 
rather than thought of as an end in itself, there is no quarrel with it. 
This is simply to say that specific activities should be related to goals. 
But if the “whole child” concept is supposed to mean that the school will 
deal directly with every aspect of the child, from his skill at marbles to 
his relations with his parents, then the institution has not defined any 
feasible function and is setting itself a grandiose task. Actually, of course, 
no school tries to teach the pupil everything. Every curriculum is a 
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selection, every course is a selection, every hour in the classroom is a 
selection. The application of a suggestion that the school library give 
particular attention to those matters that the school has decided to 
emphasize means that the librarian must come to know his school and, in 
cooperative ventures with the public library, must seek those activities 
that enable him better to serve the needs of his school. 

At the preschool level, there is the possibility of coordinated effort, in 
which the public library would introduce the child of three or four to a 
realization of the joy of reading. The school would take the children at 
the fifth and sixth years, knowing exactly what the public library had 
done with individuals. 

For the child in the fourth grade and those older, there is limitless 
opportunity in more intensive planning of summer reading programs so 
that the school, through its librarian, might be an active partner, co- 
sponsoring the public library project. The school librarian could give 
valuable help in discussing individuals with the children’s librarian and 
the school would find its students returning in September with increased 
ability to read and to enjoy reading. 

At the high-school level, somehow we must meet the need for educated 
young people te come to know how to use libraries and informational 
resources. A school that teaches its students how to utilize resources does 
not then have to try to cram ever more content into its curriculum, but can 
concentrate its energies, knowing that other material can be acquired as 
needed by the graduate with library skill. Many efforts have been made 
to teach library use, but few seem to have been thorough enough to 
achieve their objective. If the school, the school library, and the public 
library were to work at this jointly and continuously, in a coordinated 
program, we might be able to get somewhere. 

My theme has been in no way unusual—really it is no more than 
another call to cooperation. I prefer the term “joint action.” But if this 
is an old theme, I hope I have conveyed the view that this has not been 
achieved on any broad scale between school and public libraries, despite 
the golden opportunity. It may well be that the next step forward in* 
raising the standards of school libraries will come as much from learning 
to work effectively with the public library as from better separate 
facilities. 
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Chapter Xl 
Presenting the School Library 





A. Recent Publications in School Library Literature— 


Books and Magazines 
DOROTHY E. RYAN 


A REVIEW of the literature in the field of school libraries during the 
past several years reveals that librarians working in the modern high 
school are characteristically following the lead of teachers and adminis- 
trators in the subject areas emphasized in the school program. An effort 
to support current topics of interest is reflected in periodical articles 
dealing with such themes as how the school library can help gifted 
students, changing libraries for changing schools, the school library and 
the handicapped, career materials and services today, the librarian and 
the counselor, the implications of automation for school library service, 
educational TV in action, the library as a materials center, and providing 
materials to support the stepped-up science programs. There is a 
noticeable increase in interest on the part of persons outside the schools 
in just what is going on in the schools, and the school library is coming 
in for its share of attention. Librarians are helping to spotlight their part 
in the school program by writing for journals outside the profession as 
well as for the library periodicals. There is need, however, for more 
emphasis on school libraries in educational periodicals which are read by 
school administrators, as revealed in studies by Mack! and Taylor.’ 
There has been a decline in the number of research studies done in the 
field since most of the library schools have discontinued the requirement 
of a thesis for the Master's degree. The fact that the Master's degree is 
now a fifth-year degree rather than a sixth year of higher education is, no 


1Edna Ballard Mack, The School Library's Contribution to the Total Educational Program of the 
School: A Content Analysis of Selected Periodicals in the Field of Education, Unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Michigan, 1957. 

*Kenneth I. Taylor, "Interpreting the Role of the School Library Through Educational Periodi- 
cals,”” Wilson Library Bulletin, 33:39-41, September 1958. 

Dorothy E. Ryan is Associate Professor and Acting Head of the Department of 
Library Service, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. This article was 
prepared while Miss Ryan was Visiting Assistant Professor at Indiana University, 
Division of Library Science, during the spring of 1959. It relates to the literature of 
school librarianship at the secondary-school level, thus omitting significant studies 
now underway in the field of elementary-school libraries. 
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doubt, a factor in this change in requirements. As Fedder* pointed out 
in 1953, the average school librarian, although he may be engaged in 
activities and experiments which could well be expanded into research 
projects, is unlikely to develop and record them. She predicted that it 
would be at the Ph.D. level that some of the larger problems of school 
libraries would be investigated. Yet Carnovsky* has found that neither 
the public nor the school library was represented in any of the 1957-58 
doctoral dissertations, although, of course, both were made the subjects 
of numerous Master's theses. 

One interesting piece of research in the area of secondary-school 
libraries is the dissertation by Mack referred to above, in which the 
object was to analyze the content of thirteen periodicals most commonly 
read by school administrators to determine the amount and nature of the 
information they were getting about school libraries. She found that the 
areas given greatest attention in the few articles appearing in these 
periodicals were the library's contribution to language arts instruction, 
with considerably less participation in science, social science, special 
education, citizenship education, and “core” programs. There was almost 
no attention given to the library's potential in other areas of the cur- 
riculum and in extracurricular activities.’ Mack’s research should provide 
impetus for increased activity on the part of school librarians to write 
for journals outside the library profession. 

Among the 106 Master’s theses done in the area of school libraries as 
reported in the literature of the past five years, these is a great variety of 
subject matter. The most frequent type was the survey of area libraries 
(28); followed by the bibliographical and book reviewing type (20); 
including several pertaining to science materials, the surveys of individual 
libraries (12); theses designed to measure the effectiveness of library use 
in the learning process (8); analyses of certain book collections (7); 
studies of reading interests (7); studies of various administrative re- 
lationships between the library and the community, or within the library 
(6); examinations of methods of motivating use of the library (4); theses 
on the library and the gifted child (3); on the use of AV materials (3); 
on the history of school libraries (3); on publicity methods (2); on the 
work of student assistants and their associations (2); and on quarters and 
equipment (1). It is interesting to note that the number of theses in all 
areas of library science reported by library schools is steadily declining. 
Carnovsky reports that “whereas 354 were reported by fifteen schools in 
1950, and 209 by seventeen schools in 1957, and 100 by seventeen 
institutions in 1958, nearly two thirds of the total (100) were reported 
by only four schools: Atlanta, Catholic, Chicago, and Western Reserve; 





‘Alice N. Fedder, “Research in the School Library Field,” Library Trends, 1:386-401, January 

1953. 

‘Leon Carnovsky, “Graduate Theses Accepted by Library Schools in the United States, 1957-58,” 

Library Quarterly, 29:48-54, January 1959. 
5Mack, op. cit., p. 2. 
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and of the remaining 60, only 40 were written in accredited library 
schools.” Apparently we shall have to look to other sources for research 
studies in the future. 

A recent research publication at the state level is Secondary-School 
Library Personnel and Standards in Indiana by Rufsvold and Hart.’ This 
is the third such study made by Rufsvold since certification laws for 
school librarians were passed in Indiana in 1938-39, and it summarizes the 
findings of the other two, made in 1943-44 and 1947-48. The status of 
high-school librarians is surveyed with regard to education both general 
and professional, salaries in the various types of schools, and time devoted 
to library service by librarians and teacher-librarians. The study relates 
statistics on school libraries as established by the Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Included are descriptions of the certification 
requirements for school librarians and for supervisors of school libraries 
in Indiana. 

Another interesting recent research study is the National Education 
Association Research Monograph on The Secondary-School Teacher and 
Library Services, published in November 1958. This represents the first 
attempt to gather and analyze data on the high-school library as viewed 
by the classroom teachers. The questionnaire submitted to 5,000 
secondary-school teachers in cities of over 2500 population selected at 
random from school directories concerned such subjects as the teachers’ 
opinion of the importance of the role of the library, on the use of the 
school library as a study hall, on instructional use, by subject areas, of 
the library, on methods of acquisition of materials, and on the library as 
a resource to teachers. Although the return on the questionnaire was 
low (29.4%), the findings do suggest areas in which school librarians 
should shape their programs to meet current needs. 

One of the useful sources of information on current trends in school 
librarianship is the compilation of papers prepared following various 
institutes, syriposia, and workshops held by library schools. Among these 
are the Institute at the University of Chicago Graduate Library School on 
“Youth, Communication, and Libraries,” with its resultant publication,® 
and those which may be anticipated from conferences held in recent 
summers at Chicago, Denver, Knoxville, and elsewhere. 

Another important publication which grew out of a library school 
institute is The School Library Supervisor,'® the first book-length presen- 


*Carnovsky, op. cit., p. 48. 

"Margaret I. Rufsvold and Adele Hart, Secondary-School Library Personnel and Standards in 
Indiana, Bulletin of the School of Education, vol. 33, no. 3, Indiana University, Bloomington, May 
1957. 

*National Education Association. Research Division. The Secondary-School Teacher and Library 
Services (NEA Research Monograph 1958—M1), Washington: National Education Association, 
1958. 

*Frances Henne, et al., editors. Youth Communication and Libraries; Papers Presented Before the 
Library Institute at the University of Chicago, August 11-16, 1947. Chicago: American Library 
Association. 1949. 

“Harold Lancour, editor. The School Library Supervisor: A Report of an Institute on School 
Library Supervision Held at the University of Illinois Library School, October 3-6, 1954. Chicago: 
American Library Association. 1956. 
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tation in this area. Collection development and the evaluation of library 
services were treated in papers by ten outstanding speakers. A workshop 
for school librarians held at Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
resulted in a publication useful to librarians working with slow readers." 
Other workshops whose proceedings have been made available are those 
at Appalachian State Teachers College,'* at New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany'® (this institution has had such a program for several 
summers ), and at the University of Oregon.'* 


There have been chapters on school librarianship in several of the 
compilations of university studies. Among these are the article on The 
Challenge of School Librarianship by Henne" appearing in Florida State 
University studies and the chapter on school library design by Rufsvold'® 
in the first volume of the new lecture series started at Syracuse University. 


Several papers have been produced in the Aspects of Librarianship 
series at Kent State University which deal with school librarianship in 
various phases. Among them are articles by Craig,'’? Fitch,’* Goudeau,"® 
Portteus,”° Scott,*" and Strohecker.?? 


The most prolific source of material on school libraries is our pro- 
fessional journals. All of the general ones frequently include articles by 
school librarians and educators interested in school libraries, and some 
devote entire issues to school libraries at regular intervals. The February 
issue of the ALA Bulletin is one of the latter which includes excellent 
bibliographies among its articles. Themes during recent years have been 
the school library as a materials center, the modern reading program and 
the school library, the school library and the gifted child, and school and 


“Madison College. The Librarian and the Exceptional Child. Harrisonburg, Virginia: The 
College. 1950. 

%4Mrs. Eloise Camp Melton, Director, Workshop for School Librarians, Appalachian State Teachers 
College, Boone, N. C., July 2-August 1, 1953. 

“Christine Gilbert, Director, Administering the School Library To Meet the Needs of the Fast 
oe Learner; Report of a Workshop, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, July 12-23, 

“Sara Jaffarian, Director. Library Services and the Curriculum; Workshop for School Librarians, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, July 30-August 10, 1956. 

“Frances Henne, “The Challenge of School Librarianship.” (In Florida State University Studies, 
no. 12, Challenges to Librarianship, edited by Louis Shores.) Tallahassee, 1953 

“Margaret I. Rufsvold, “School Library Design.” (In Syracuse University, School of Library 
Science, Frontiers of Librarianship, no. 1, Contemporary Library Design, edited by Wayne S. 
Yenawine.) Syracuse, 1958. 

"Lois Craig, “School Libraries in Ohio.” (In Kent State University, Department of Library 
Science, Aspects of Librarianship, no. 13.) Kent, Ohio, 1957. 

Viola K. Fitch, “What Every New School Librarian Should Know!” (In Kent State University, 
Departmeut of Library Science, Aspects of Librarianship, no. 15.) Kent, Ohio, 1958. 

“John M. Goudeau, “Role of the School Librarian in the School System.” (In Kent State Univer- 
sity, Department of Library Science, Aspects of Librarianship, no. 13.) Kent, Ohio, 1957. 

Elnora M. Portteus, “Those Dollars and Cents—Preparing School Library Budgets.” (In Kent 
State University, Department of Library Science, Aspects of Librarianship, no. 17.) Kent, Ohio, 
1958. 

“Kathleen Scott, “What Is Wrong with School Librarians?” (In Kent State University, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Aspects of Librarianship, no. 12.) Kent, Ohio, 1957. 

@Edwin C. Strohecker, “School Library Surveys—Ohio, 1952-1956." (In Kent State University, 
Department of Library Science, Aspects of Librarianship, no. 13.) Kent, Ohio, 1957. 
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public library relationships.** One issue of Library Trends** which was 
devoted to school libraries is a most fruitful source of material. It in- 
cludes articles by leaders in the profession on such subjects as school 
libraries and the social order; public library influence on school libraries, 
service, plans and equipment; standards and certification; training; 
evaluation; and research. The chapter on research”® is a good review of 
sources in the field up to that date. Other articles in this issue also 
contain excellent bibliographies. 

The Library Quarterly frequently has scholarly articles on school 
libraries, such as that by Henne** which reviewed the history of the 
growth of school libraries during the previous twenty-five years, provided 
references to the literature, and suggested needs for the future. The 
Wilson Library Bulletin is, of course, always a rich source of material 
on school libraries. 

In addition to the attention given school libraries in the general 
periodicals, the number and quality of journals devoted exclusively to 
needs of the school library is encouraging. The development and growth 
of School Libraries, Junior Libraries, Top of the News, School Activities 
and the Library, The School Librarian and School Library Review 
(British), and several state journals of school librarians are significant. 
Among the states whose library journals feature school libraries 
prominently in Library Literature of the past five years are Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, New Jersey, Tennessee, 
and Texas. Twenty-two of the forty-eight states had one or more entries. 
The state journals often furnish the only source of information on con- 
ditions and activities in individual schools throughout the state, including 
activities of the various student assistant groups as well as their 
librarians. 

The number of books in the field of school libraries produced during 
the past several years is rather sparse. No new editions or replacements 
for the well-known Fargo,?7 Douglas,”* Henne, Ersted and Lohrer,”® 
Martin,®® or Rufsvold *" have appeared, although work is now in progress 
on several new books in this field. There is a new book by Wofford*? on 
acquisition, organization and maintenance of materials in the school 
library. The American Library Association, in early 1960, will publish 

*Eleanor E. Ahlers, “School and Public Library Relationships: A Selected Bibliography.” ALA 
Bulletin, 53:134, February 1959. 

*Alice Lohrer, editor. “Current Trends in School Libraries.” Library Trends, 1:259-422, 
January 1953. 

*Fedder, op.cit., pp. 386-401. 

“Frances Henne, “The Basic Need in Library Service for Youth.” Library Quarterly, 25:37-46, 
January 1955. 

*Lucile F. Fargo. The Library in the School. Chicago: American Library Association. 1947. 

*Mary Peacock Douglas. The Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook, second edition. Chicago: 
American Library Association. 1949. 

*Frances Henne, Ruth Ersted, and Alice Lohrer. A Planning Guide for the High-School Library 
Program. Chicago: American Library Association. 1951. 

Laura K. Martin, Magazines for School Libraries. New York: H. W. Wilson. 1950. 

amy, Ng Rufsvold, Audio-Visual School Library Service. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation 


*Azile Wofford, The School Library at Work: Acquisition, Organization, and Maintenance of 
Materials in the School Library. New York: H. W. Wilson. 1960. 
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new school library standards. The ALA expects to publish new editions 
of the basic book collection lists for junior and senior high schools and a 
revised edition of Patterns in Reading.** Other new book lists may be 
expected annually from the Bowker Company, H. W. Wilson Company, 
and others. 


SourcE MATERIALS 


The following list represents titles gleaned from Library Literature, 
Education Index, and various other bibliographies published since 1955. 
It is hoped that this list will provide useful information for librarians and 
educators looking for new ideas and techniques for the development of 
school libraries. 


Aldrich, Frederic D. The School Library in Ohio, with Special Emphasis on 
Its Legislative History. New York: Scarecrow Press. 1959. 237 pp. 

Berner, Elsa. Integrating Library Instruction with Classroom Teaching at 
Plainview Junior High School. Chicago: American Library Association. 
1958. 110 pp. 

Berry, June. Services of School Libraries in Utah; a Survey of Activities 
Carried on by Librarians in the Elementary, Junior High, and Senior 
High Schools of Utah. Provo: Brigham Young University. 1956. 

Burger, I. Victor; Cohen, Theresa A,; and Bisgaier, Paul. Bringing Children 
and Books Together. New York: Library Club of America, Inc. 1956. 
133 pp. 

Clarke, Virginia. Non-Book Library Materials; a Handbook of Procedures for 
a Uniform and Simplified System of Handling Audio-Visual Aids, Ver- 
tical File, and Other Non-Book Materials in the School Library. Denton: 
North Texas State College. 1953. 154 pp. 

Cleary, Florence Damon. Blueprints for Better Reading: School Programs for 
Promoting Skill and Interest in Reading. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 
1957. 216 pp. 

Douglas, Mary T. P. Pupil Assistant in the School Library. Chicago: American 
Library Association. 1957. 56 pp. 

Gaver, Mary V. Every Child Needs a School Library. Chicago: American 
Library Association. 1958. 15 pp. 

Henne, Frances E., and Spain, Frances Lander. “The School and the Public 
Library.” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 302:52-9, November 1955. 

Logasa, Hannah. Book Selection Handbook for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. Boston: F. W. Faxon Co. 1953. 200 pp. 

Rossoff, Martin. The Library in High-School Teaching. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co. 1955. 124 pp. 

Sister Mary Annette. Manual for Cataloging School Libraries, second revised 
edition. Sioux City, lowa: Briar Cliff College. 1957. 

Stewart, Lura Jane, et al. Improving Reading in the Junior High School: A 
Librarian and a Core Teacher Work Together. New York: Appleton. 
1957. 67 pp. 

Stott, C. A. School Libraries, a Short Manual, second edition. London; Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1955. 148 pp. 


*Jean Carolyn Roos. Patterns in Reading: An Annotated Book List for Young People. Chicago: 
American Library Association. 1954. 
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B. Audio-Visual Presentations of the Secondary-School 
Library—A Selected List of Films and Filmstrips 


MARGARET |. RUFSVOLD 


>) the past twenty-five years there have been many attempts, 
both by professionals and amateurs, to interpret the school library through 
the media of films and filmstrips. While these attempts have not been 
noteworthy for their success, there has been encouraging progress during 
the past decade, and we now have a brief but useful list of titles available. 

What are some of the problems of illustrating the varied role of the 
contemporary school library? If one attempts to telescope into twenty 
or thirty minutes a faithful portrayal of a typical day in a school library 
the result is usually chaotic, repetitious, and superficial—chaotic because 
the multiple activities do not happen in a logical sequence, and a dozen 
or more things are going on simultaneously; repetitious because the 
activities take place again and again throughout the day with different 
groups and individuals; and superficial because one can see only the 
obvious in such brief sequences. Films of this type are confusing as well 
as uninspiring. The more successful films are those which synthesize the 
typical services of the school library as they are carried on over a con- 
siderable period of time by groups or individuals with different needs and 
interests, and those which highlight a single activity such as a lesson on 
the card catalog. 

Acquiring information, ideas, and pleasure from books, films, filmstrips, 
phonorecords, and other media are the most important activities in the 
library. Yet, they are all passive, and mean little to the film viewer unless 
they convey some of the inspiration and values which result from these 
pursuits. Another difficulty is the fact that the functions of the school 
library are not confined to one room or to a suite of adjoining rooms. 
Inevitably the school library materials and services permeate the class- 
rooms, laboratories, and homes of its clientele; effective school librarians 
carry on their work in several different locations; and all too often these 
factors a-e implied rather than shown in films. 

What, then, are the important elements in films and filmstrips which 
attempt to present today’s school library? The two basic elements are 
truth and art. The first includes logical organization, accuracy, balance, 
integrity, and up-to-dateness. The second is marked by creativeness, by 
imagination, and by presentation which is vital and stimulating but not 
overly dramatized and by narration and background music appropriate 
to the theme. In general, the scope of the film or filmstrip should be 
sufficiently limited to permit adequate treatment of the theme, and broad 


"Margaret I. Rufsvold is Professor of Library Science and Director of the Division 
of Library Science, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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enough to present a truthful picture of the subject. Such physical features 
as sound, color, and photography should be of the best possible quality. 

The films and filmstrips discussed below have been produced within 
the past ten years and are not yet “dated.” They have been selected on 
the basis of the above mentioned criteria. No one of the titles meets 
all of these standards, nor do they all attempt to fulfill the same purposes. 
Each one, however, is useful within its own limitations. The titles divide 
into three categories according to the following purposes: (1) to portray 
the role of the library in the school; (2) to aid in planning school library 
quarters; and (3) to aid in teaching the use of the library and its tools. 


PORTRAYING THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY IN THE SCHOOL 


Carpet Under Every Classroom 

This film is the most comprehensive portrayal of the library program 
in a single high school. The school, in New York State, enrolls 600 pupils 
and employs two full-time librarians, emphasizing the fact that the 
librarians are teachers and reading counselors and that their services to 
individuals and groups require time as well as professional skill and a 
broad collection of printed and audio-visual materials. 

The main theme—that the school library supports the curriculum in all 
areas—is developed logically and interestingly. In the opening sequence, 
a classroom project on China creates an immediate need for the library. 
Through the community resources file, the librarian and the teacher 
locate a family which is happy to lend its collection of objects from 
China. This display in the school library then becomes the focal point 
for studying about the abacus, bound feet, food, geography, and history 
of China. Students use the card catalog to locate books and are guided 
in using reference tools, the vertical file, and filmstrips. While all of this 
is going on, the library is no hush-hush place—it is bustling with activity. 
Succeeding sequences show the integration of the library with the in- 
dustrial arts program; the teacher who plans for reading in the library 
and who reads, thereby setting a good example; and the librarian who 
takes time to visit classrooms to attract non-readers to the library, and to 
notify parents, administrators, and teachers about new materials and who 
inspires pupils to read for pleasure through counseling and personalized 
service. Other sections of the film explain the ways in which the library 
uses student assistants for routine tasks, yet guards against exploitation. 
Senior high-school student groups hold forth in spirited book discussions 
and enjoy going into junior high-school classes to give book talks. 
Reference services are implied throughout the film and are mentioned in 
the final summary. 

While the main activities sometimes result in what appears to be a 
state of great confusion in the library, the general effect is a logical, 
undramatic yet inspiring presentation of the ways in which a library's 
materials and services permeate an entire school program. Technical 
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qualities of the film are satisfactory, and, although color might have 
added reality to some portions, the film is very effective in black and 
white. 


Let's Visit School Libraries 

This film depicts in color many scenes from attractive elementary- and 
secondary-school libraries in North Carolina and the ways in which these 
libraries serve children and teachers. The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the State School Library Adviser, school administrators, 
supervisors, consultants, and teachers cooperate to develop and improve 
school library services. 

The viewer is immediately impressed with the logic of beginning with 
the elementary school where the library is an important factor in teaching 
children to read and to find information. Children are shown conducting 
their own story hour; listening to recordings; learning to charge out 
books; participating in a game which teaches them the arrangement of 
books by the Dewey Decimal Classification System; and using globes, 
atlases, periodicals, and the pamphlet file. Moving on to the secondary- 
school level, one sees students reviewing library skills learned in the 
elementary school. They use Readers’ Guide and Current Biography for 
debate materials, look up quotations, and find pictures in the information 
file for a unit on Shakespeare. Under the supervision of the librarian, 
student assistants and parents help to process new books. The scene 
then shifts back to an elementary school, then to a high school, and back 
again to show children browsing, reading, preparing displays and 
exhibits, and using non-printed materials. 

There is much human interest in the film, and the libraries are 
functional, up-to-date, attractive, and inviting. The film is marred by 
technical flaws such as a lack of lip synchronization in one sequence; and 
the effectiveness is lessened somewhat by the loose and repetitious 
organization. However, the producers are planning a new edition, and 
no doubt these flaws will be corrected. In the meantime, the 1956 edition 
is unique in its portrayal of state-wide cooperation in the development of 
school library services. 


The Large City Audio-Visual Aids Organization 

This filmstrip was prepared by the Department of Libraries, Visual 
Aids, and Radio, Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey, and shows 
how audio-visual aids are organized and administered centrally in that 
system in relation to the local school libraries. Pointing out that audio- 
visual aids are not new—they are as familiar as the blackboard, piece of 
chalk, or the globe, and that books are visual aids, too, with their charts 
and pictures—the filmstrip goes on to illustrate more recent media such 
as slides, the radio, and the opaque projector. In each school, the 
librarian assists the teachers in selecting aids through the card catalog 
and the various catalogs and lists furnished by the Center. The librarians 
forward requests to the Center which makes regularly scheduled de- 
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liveries to schools and to community groups. The Center houses a large 
professional library as a means of coordinating all instructional materials. 
Here teachers inspect and study what is available and also preview new 
films before they are purchased. Many other functions of the Center are 
illustrated in succeeding frames. 

Although the audio-visual services in Newark have been expanded 
and further developed during the ten-year period since the filmstrip was 
produced, this is still a useful illustration of an integrated instructional 
materials center serving the schools of a large city through coordination 
with the school libraries. 


PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARY QUARTERS 


Planning the School Library 

This film opens with views of a new high school which includes an 
attractive, well-equipped library. Two librarians are stationed behind a 
large charging desk as the camera moves on to show other areas and 
materials in the room, and the narrator explains that the library is the 
center for all of the instructional materials used in the school, including 
films, filmstrips, slides, and pictures, as well as books. 

The next sequence explains how school libraries are planned, and 
shows the librarian comparing her plan with that of the principal and the 
architect. The fourth person in the group is identified as an equipment 
specialist, who, the narrator states, should be called in to assist at this 
time. 

Following sequences discuss and illustrate the proper location of the 
library, the size, the essential areas (reading room, work room, office, and 
one or more conference rooms), types and dimensions of shelving, the 
charging desk, tables and chairs, card catalog, vertical files, map cases, 
book trucks, dictionary stands, a listening truck with attached head 
phones, and exhibit cases. Briefly mentioned are the lighting, sound con- 
trol, floor covering, acoustical tile ceiling, and draperies. 

The film has excellent technical qualities and illustrates very well the 
principle that school libraries should be attractive, colorful, and well- 
equipped. There is no advertising or use of the trade name (Library 
Bureau) and, while the emphasis is on furniture and equipment, the 
detailed and specific information about essential equipment is the strong 
feature of the film. 

In an era when cooperative school planning by teachers, parents, pupils, 
building consultants, and administrators as well as architects has been 
widely accepted, it is unfortunate that this film delegates the planning 
function to an exclusive circle of four, omitting even a reference to the 
careful study and analysis of the curriculum, the teaching method, and 
the functions to be performed in each area, before the school (and 
library ) program can be drawn up. Professionally trained librarians and 
school building consultants may take issue also with the statement that, 
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“It is the equipment man’s business to locate the equipment properly,” 
or with the recommendation that the conference room should double as a 
preview room when the former should have partitions with much glass 
area and the latter should have no windows in order that light and sound 
may be properly controlled. It is questionable also whether the volume 
of circulation in any school library would justify charging desks of such 
huge proportions as some of those illustrated in the film. In general, 
the traditional school library functions are much better provided for in 
this film than are the newer audio-visual services. 


School Library Quarters 

This colorful filmstrip opens with the statement that, “The school library 
is a place to enjoy books and to explore problems through the use of many 
materials. These pictures show libraries in a school system [in Georgia] 
that strives to provide rich and varied experiences for all pupils.” 

There is much inspiration as well as practical information in these 
pictures of libraries in small and large, rural and urban, elementary and 
secondary schools where attractiveness, efficiency, and economy have 
been the guiding principles. Floor plans show the relationship of areas 
within the library suite. Pictures show details of shelving for books and 
non-book materials; charging desks, card catalogs, tables, chairs, and 
other furniture and its arrangement in the reading areas; floor, wall, and 
window treatment; work room with practical, built-in storage features; 
audio-visual facilities, browsing areas; and the effective use of color. 
Much of the information about elementary libraries is useful also in 
secondary schools, and the entire filmstrip is a reflection of imaginative 
and inspiring school library service. 

TEACHING THE Use oF THE LIBRARY 
Library Organization 

Although the title is somewhat misleading, this film is an effective 
means of introducing junior and senior high-school students to the use 
of the school library. The librarian, Miss Wilson, carefully explains to 
Jean, a bewildered student, the kinds of cards in the library catalog, the 
alphabetical arrangement of the cards, and the kinds of information in- 
cluded on the cards. Then the Dewey Decimal Classification system is 
explained, and Jean is guided in finding books on the shelves by matching 
the numbers on the catalog cards with those on the backs of the books. 

The library portrayed in the film is well equipped and attractive; the 
information is accurate, up-to-date, and logically presented; the lesson 
is effectively taught because the content has been limited skillfully to the 
basic essentials, and there has been no attempt to cover all library tools 
in the span of ten minutes. 

A recent film (1959) entitled Library Research in High School, produced by 


Kugler-Barker Productions, Pasadena, California, skims over encyclopedias, 
the dictionary, card catalog, classification numbers selected from the 14th 
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edition of Dewey (1942), the parts of-a book, Readers’ Guide, the information 
file, special reference books, and note taking—all in ten minutes. The result is 
a fast-moving illustrated lecture. 


Use Your Library <— for Better Grades and Fun Too! 

In many cases where motion is not essential, the filmstrip is a better 
device than is the motion picture for teaching the use of library tools. 
Much content can be included in a single filmstrip which can then become 
the basis for an entire series of lessons. The pace and the length of the 
lesson can be determined by the needs of the class or group. 

Such is the case with this American Library Association filmstrip, 
containing 76 frames, divided into four parts. Part I explains how to use 
the card catalog in order to find books on the shelves; Part II explains 
how the encyclopedia is used to find brief facts; Part III shows how to 
find magazine articles through the use of Readers’ Guide, and how to use 
the Pamphlet File. Part IV is a Summary. The information is logically 
presented, accurate, and basic to the library instruction program in a 
junior or senior high school. A new edition of this filmstrip is now 
available. 


Library Tool Series 

The six filmstrips in this series are in color and, although out-dated in 
a few instances (e.g. Yearbooks), they are still helpful in teaching the 
main features of reference books most often used in the high-school 
library. 

Aids in Writing and Reading covers the thesaurus, rhyming dictionary, 
a book of quotations, reader’s encyclopedia, Oxford companions to 
English and American literature, and Granger’s Index to Poetry. 

Almanacs and Yearbooks takes up the World Almanac (1953), States- 
man's Yearbook (1953), Statistical Abstract (1951), and Americana 
Annual (1953). In using this filmstrip, the teacher or librarian can 
supplement it with the actual volumes of current issues of these tools. 

Books for Biography points out that biographical information can be 
located through the card catalog, the encyclopedia, and Readers’ Guide. 
Tools included in the filmstrip are Current Biography, Webster's Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, Who's Who, Who's Who in America, and Twentieth 
Century Authors. The dates of most of the volumes have been skillfully 
concealed. 

Gazetteers and Atlases defines the meaning of these words and points 
out the types of information included in the Columbia Lippincott 
Gazetteer and Hammond's Library World Atlas. 

One Volume Encyclopedias compares and contrasts the arrangement 
and the treatment of information presented in the Columbia Encyclopedia 
and the Lincoln Library. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature is a comprehensive and ac- 
curate description of all of the features of this basic reference tool. 
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A booklet entitled Using the Library for Reference and Research 
(College Entrance Book Co., cl1957) has been prepared by Maxwell 
Desser, the producer of the Library Tool Series. The booklet is illustrated 
profusely with pictures from the Library Series as well as The Library 
Tool Series. The former series of six filmstrips has been omitted from this 
discussion because the treatment is better suited to the elementary-school 
level and because several of the filmstrips are now outdated. 


A FILM AND Fitstrip Last 


The following is an alphabetical list of the films and filmstrips mentioned 
above. (In most states they may be obtained by writing to the State School 
Library Supervisor or the Film Bureau of the State University. ) 


Films 

Carpet Under Every Classroom—Marion Hoch. 1957. 17 min., sd., b. & w. 

Let's Visit School Libraries—University of North Carolina. 1956. 22 min., sd., 
color. Produced by the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 

Library Organization—Coronet. 1951. 10 min., sd., b. & w. or color. (Basic 
Study Skills Series) Educational Consultant: Alice Lohrer. 

Planning the School Library—Remington Rand. 1957. 23 min., sd., color. 


Filmstrips. 

The Large City Audio-Visual Organization—McGraw-Hill Textfilms. 1948. 44 
frames, b. & w. Distributed originally by Young America Films. 

The Library Tools Series. McGraw-Hill Textfilms. 1954. 6 filmstrips, color. 
Distributed originally by Young America Films. Produced by Maxwell 
Desser. Titles: Aids in Writing and Reading, 37 frames; Almanacs and 
Yearbooks, 40 frames; Books for Biography, 46 frames; Gazetteers and 
Atlases, 40 frames; One-Volume Encyc: ias, 39 frames; Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature, 52 frames. 

School Library Quarters—American Library Association. 1952. 98 frames, 
color. Produced by Virginia McJenkin; photographed by Kathleen Moon. 

Use Your Library—American Library Association and Society for Visual Educa- 
tion. 1948. 77 frames, b. & w. Second edition now available. 
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Professional Books 


ARMSTRONG, W. E., and T. M. STINNETT. A Manual on Certification 
Requirements for School Personnel in the United States. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1959. 216 pp. 
(8” x 10%”), $3. The 1959 Edition of the Manual is the fifth in the series of 
biennial issues begun in 1951. All have been published by the National Educa- 
tion Association, except the 1951 Edition which was published by the UV. S. 
Government Printing Office. The first two editions (1951 and 1953) were 
jointly sponsored by the Office of Education and the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 

Previous issues of the Manual have reported on 52 states and territorial 
jurisdictions of the United States, which referred to 48 states and four terri- 
tories. This Edition will, of course, refer to 52 states, but this will mean 50 
states (including Alaska and Hawaii) and two territories (District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico). As in previous editions, the term “states” is applied to 
states and territories. All data and requirements contained herein, as with 
previous editions, have been provided by the respective state certification 
directors. Moreover, after compilation they have been checked and verified by 
these officers and are believed to be accurate. 

BLANSHARD, BRAND, editor. Education in the Age of Science. New 
York 3: Basic Books, 59 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 320 pp. $4.50. This book is 
based on a seminar sponsored by the Tamiment Institute at Tamiment, Pa., in 
June 1958 and also on essays taken from Daedalus, the journal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Science. 

BRITTON, A. P., editor. Music Education Materials. Washington 6, 
D. C.: Music Educators National Conference, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 1959. 
159 pp. $3. This spring issue of the Journal of Research in Music Education is 
devoted almost entirely to an annotation of selected music education materials, 
This bibliography should prove helpful to students, teachers, librarians and to 
school, college, and university music departments. The materials listed and 
briefly described in the bibliography have been selected as representative of the 
best of those currently available to teachers in our American public and private 
schools. Since the entries to be included in any one section were not limited in 
number, they will be found quite complete in some sections, while in others 
they are more critically restrictive. 

The contents of this publication includes annotated bibliographies of elemen- 
tary music education; junior high school; choral materials; instructional materials 
for the teaching of instrumental music; music appreciation guides and reference 
materials; music theory texts and workbooks; audio-visual aids; teacher training; 
and an appendix. 

BUROS, O. K., editor. The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook. High- 
land Park, New Jersey: The Gryphon Press, 220 Montgomery St. 1959. 1,322 
pp. (7” x 10”), $22.50. This volume has been prepared to assist test users of all 
kinds—educators, teachers, personnel workers, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
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sociologists, and others—in locating and in evaluating tests and books on testing. 
The present volume represents the eighth publication in this service to test users 
which began 24 years ago with the publication of a 44-page un-annotated 
bibliography of tests called Educational, Psychological, and Personality Tests 
of 1933 and 1934. Since that time many changes have taken place, some more 
slowly than we would have liked and some more rapidly than anticipated. 
The volumes have constantly increased in size and improved in format. More 
and more tests have been listed. Books and excerpts from book reviews in 
journals, features not part of the original publications, have been introduced 
and have grown successively in number. Original test reviews, again not 
envisioned in the original volumes, have been introduced and increased in 
number with each succeeding volume. For the present, suffice it to say that, 
prior to the publication of this volume, tests had stood trial in better than 2,100 
reviews under the competent scrutiny of more than 1,000 pairs of reviewing 
eyes; more than 9,000 references on the development, use, and limitations of 
specific tests had been documented and published; and more than 2,000 books 
on testing and related fields had been cited and evaluated in more than 3,400 
excerpted journal reviews. 

Yearbook readers may also be interested in knowing that editor Buros is now 
preparing a comprehensive bibliography of titles and basic information on all 
tests published in English-speaking countries. This booklet, to be entitled 
Tests in Print, is scheduled for publication in 1960. Tests in Print will serve 
as something of an index to The Mental Measurements Yearbooks since it will 
refer users to more complete information and reviews of tests to be found in the 
five yearbooks published to date. It is hoped that Tests in Print may become 
a bi- or tri-annual publication appearing in those years when the yearbook is 
not published. 

Committee on Tax Education and School Finarice. Problems and Oppor- 
tunities in Financing Education. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1959. 160 pp. 75¢. Proceedings of 
the second National Conference on School Finance Problems held in the La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, April 30—May 1, 1959. The six areas covered are: 
“Looking Ahead,” “Federal Responsibility for the Support of Education,” 
“Types of State School Support Plans,” “Persistent Issues in State and Local 
School Support,” “Conference Evaluation,” and “Conference Program and 
Participants.” 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress 
Service, Box 497. 1959. 649 pp. (8%” x 11”), $7. This film guide is a 
professional, cyclopedic service on multisensory learning aids. This nineteenth 
edition replaces all volumes and supplements which have preceded it. It is a 
complete, up-to-date, annotated schedule of free films. Many films “rented” 
to schools by other agencies are free from sources in this film guide. 

For educational as well as financial reasons, free films from industrial, govern- 
ment, and philanthropic organizations have rendered and continue to render a 
valuable contribution to the curriculum. Dr. John Guy Fowlkes adds another 
to his popular series of significant articles on contributions of free films to 
education. His review of the National Defense Education Act should be of 
interest to school administrators, particularly. 

This nineteenth annual edition lists 4,223 titles of films, 614 of which were 
not listed in the previous edition. All new titles are starred. During nineteen 
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years, the Guide has grown from a listing of 671 titles to this volume of 4,223 
titles. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum Materials. Randolph, 
Wisconsin: Educators Progress Service, Box 497. 1959. 361 pp. (8%” x 11”), 
$6.50. This guide is a complete, up-to-date, annotated schedule of selected free 
maps, bulletins, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, and books. This sixteenth annual 
edition is a professional, cyclopedic service on free learning aids. Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes writes another inspirational article, “Providing for the Giftedness of 
All Children.” The unit writers offer a wealth of new and timely teaching 
suggestions. 

This volume replaces all preceding editions. Limiting the content of the 
Guide to about 1200 titles and using less than 50% of the available acceptable 
listings together combine to make the materials listed in this edition most 
highly selective. Every title has been rechecked for availability, nature and 
content of listing, distribution conditions, and educational value. This edition 
lists 1,270 items, of which 530, or 41.7%, are new. All new titles are starred. 
Many titles have been deleted. Materials are available from 504 sources, of 
which 125 are new this year. The units have been included in the Guide, as a 
teacher's manual, for convenient reference. 


The Guide is more than a useful tool to schools. It is a valuable stimulus to 
the acquisition of curriculum laboratory-library materials, timely as well as up- 
to-date. Moreover, it offers a challenge to all educators to keep the curriculum 
in close contact with contemporary life. 

LeFEVRE, J. R., and D. N. BOYDSTON. An Annotated Guide to Free 
and Inexpensive Health Instruction Materials. Carbondale, Illinois: Southern 
Illinois University Press. 1959. 109 pp. Cloth, $5; paper, $2.50. The materials 
in this guide are grouped in twenty-seven categories arranged alphabetically 
from Allergy to Vision; within each category items are grouped by topic and 
listed by title; each is described in detail, the cost—if any—is given, and the 
distributing agency indicated. There are more than 950 items in the list; 13 
on body care, 39 on dental health, 11 on foot health, 71 on mental health, 166 
on nutrition, 142 on safety, and many others. A helpful feature of the guide 
is a Materials Locator which classifies the items by grade levels: grades 1-3, 
4-6, 7-9, 10-12, and college. A Materials Source List gives the names and 
addresses of the agencies from which the items may be obtained. 

NEUBAUER, DOROTHY, editor. Elementary School Buildings—Design | 
for Learning. Washington 6, D. C.: Department of Elementary-School Princi- 
pals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1959. 198 pp. (7%” x 10%”), $4. This 
yearbook is the result of two years of work of many educators and architects. It 
represents the cooperative endeavor of the teaching profession and the lay 
public in an effort to provide the most functional, desirable, flexible, safe, and 
beautiful school buildings for children at a reasonable cost. It should serve as 
an excellent guide to a school community in planning the new school building. 

The book, in addition to the foreward, footnotes, photographic and architec- 
tural credits, and an index, contains 24 articles classified under six major heads: 
Building for Children (two articles); The Planning Process (nine articles) ; 
Dollars and Laws (two articles); The School Plant (seven articles); When 
Construction Is Over (three articles); and When Tomorrow Comes (one 
article). 
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Research Division. Salaries Paid Central-Office School Administrators, 
1958-59, Urban Districts 100,000 and Over in Population. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Education Association of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
1959 (August). 79 pp. 50¢. This report is the seventh release in the Research 
Division's nineteenth biennial survey of urban school district salaries. It pre- 
sents information for the school year 1958-59. In the current series, data on 
salary schedules are presented first; later reports present distributions and 
averages of the salaries paid to individual teachers and other school employees. 

Research Division. Status and Trends: Vital Statistics, Education, and 
Public Finance. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1959 (August). 32 pp. 25¢. Education in the United 
States has become a major enterprise. The accelerated growth of the nation’s 
economy during the twentieth 7 has been exceeded by the expansion (in 
expenditure) of the total educational system. From less than $215 million in 
1900, expenditures for public elementary and secondary education have risen 
to over $14 billion. If we take into consideration the cost of higher education 
and the various private educational institutions, the amount would be well over 
$20 billion. More than one fourth of the population is directly involved in the 
educational enterprise. The remainder of the population is crucially affected 
by it. 

The statistical tables presented in this report can show only part of the 
picture. Quantitatively, they demonstrate where we have been and where we 
are now. Where reasonably plausible projections are available, they show where 
we are going in the near future. 

THAYER, V. T. The Challenge of the Present to Public Education. 
Columbus 10, Ohio: College of Education, Ohio State University. 1959. 49 
pp. $1. In his first lecture, Dangers Confronting Education Today, Mr. Thayer 
reviews the pressures that have been building up against the educational efforts 
of the public schools in a period when anxiety and hysteria have accompanied 
the necessity for free man to live through long years in a twilight zone that 
holds always the threat of war. He believes that public education is in grave 
danger. He detects a growing tendency within the public to insist on the substi- 
tution of “propaganda for education” and, perhaps in consequence of our failure 
to be sure of our purposes, he believes that within public education itself there 
is a lack of that “enthusiastic confidence and faith which once characterized the 
American mind.” 

In his second lecture, The Task of Today's Schools, he finds reason for hope 
as he examines the relationship of public education to the democratic concep- 
tion of an ye society. In this lecture, he presents a cogent analysis of “a 
democratic discipline,” especially as it is related to the responsibilities democ- 
racy confronts in this changed and rapidly changing world. 


Books for Teacher and/or Pupil Use 


BAKER, L. N. The Special Year. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 

501 Madison Ave. 1959. 214 pp. $2.95. On summer afternoons the beach was 

always crowded, but Scott and Marly had managed to stake off a small, semi- 

private comer for themselves. It was his day off from work and they were 
spending it swimming and talking, as usual, about a hundred things. 

All that Scott, an amiable, nice-looking high-school senior, asked of his world 

was that it continue pretty much as it always had. Content to travel in the 
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shadow of his brilliant friend, Alec, to graduate, to go on to college, eventually 
to marry Marly, his steady girl, was good enough as a plan for his future. But 
this ordinary day at the beach was the start of disorder in this orderly life of 
Scott’s. Disappointment and loneliness led him to new drives, new problems, 
and to a deeper understanding of himself and the people he loved. 

Bible Readings for Boys and Girls. New York 17: Thomas Nelson. & Sons, 
19 East 47th St. 1959. 256 pp. $3. Faithful to the total message of the 
Bible, these Old and New Testament passages have been carefully chosen and 
arranged by members of the Committee on Children’s Work of the National 
Council of Churches and reviewed by other educators and leaders from many 
denominations. 

BISHOP, CURTIS. The First Texas Ranger, Jack Hays. New York 18: 
Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th St. 1959. 192 pp. $2.95. The life of Jack 
Hays—the first Texas Ranger—was blessed with achievement and filled with the 
excitement and adventure of conquering new lands. Here is an exciting story 
of one of the most colorful heroes in American history. 

BOTTER, DAVID. News Reporters and What They Do. New York: 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 1959. 214 pp. $3.95. A long- 
time journalist himself, Mr. Botter presents a practical account of the many 
types of news reporting and what they offer as careers. Drawing on the ex- 
periences of contemporary workers in the field, he advises young readers how 
to get started as reporters, then goes on to describe the variety of jobs: re- 

rters on a beat; general assignment reporting; becoming an expert in one 

eld; sports reporting; women’s news and women reporters; Washington 

correspondents; political reporting; foreign correspondents; war correspondents; 
entertainment critics; reporting for magazines; and TV reporting. 

BLUM, DANIEL. Theatre World. Philadelphia 39: Chilton Company— 
Book Division, 56th & Chestnut St. 1959. 256 pp. $6. Volume 15 presents in 
more than 600 photographs the Broadway season for 1958-59. Here are the 
stars, the supporting players, the walk-ons, the directors, producers, scenic 
designers, oa 4 dancers who helped make each production successful—from 
Jerome Robbins’ Ballets: U.S.A., the season’s first hit, to Leave It to Jane, the 
revival of the Jerome Kern musical which officially closed the season. As in the 
past, Theatre World gives complete cast and production lists for all Broadway 
and Off-Broadway productions, the length of each run, biographies of hundreds 
of players, a list of prize plays and obituaries. In addition to all this, the book . 
is completely indexed. 

CARSON, J. F. The Boys Who Vanished. New York 16: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, Inc., 124 E. 30th St. 1959. 212 pp. $3.50. Two boys, Tommy Taylor 
and Billy Granger, venture into a secret experimental laboratory, and there they 
behold almost incredible wonders. They decide to risk a dangerous experiment 
on themselves and it goes wrong. As a result, they shrink to minute size—they 
vanish—and in the grass jungle they are faced with the fight of their lives. 
This story tells of their terrific struggle for survival, of their battle against the 
elements and other living things, of the titanic conflicts that are everyday 
occurrences in the world of nature. 

CHRISTENSEN, E.O The History of Western Art. New York 22: New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1959. 384 
pp. 75¢. This paper back, a comprehensive history of art from the primitive 
cave painters to today’s abstract expressionists, has almost 400 illustrations. 
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Collier's Encyclopedia. New York 19: Library Division, Collier’s Ency- 
clopedia, 640 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 20 volumes, approximately 14,000 pp. 
Binding, Library Buckram. List price, $239; to schools and libraries, $169. 
This 20-volume set, first published in 1952, not only has been completely 
revised, but also is continuously revised in order to keep it up to date. It has 
been prepared for use by the general public, the student, the teacher, the 
scientist—in other words for young and old from the — grade level through 
high school and college to the most advanced levels. This new edition combines 
427 completely new authoritative articles with over 900 new, illustrations to 
provide the most timely information it is possible to obtain from a publication 
of this type. In addition, a total of 1,719 articles have been added or revised. 
Over 4,000 pages have been devoted to science and mathematics areas and 
allied subjects. Herein are articles on space satellites, space travel, guided 
missiles and rockets, and Cosmic rays. Each of the 50,000 articles, following 
extensive reasearch, have been written, edited, organized, and indexed with 
the object of stimulating the student's interest in continuous learning. Over 
2,000 contributors and advisers have assisted in the preparation of this new 
edition. 

Topics are alphabetized on a letter to letter basis as in a dictionary. Short 
articles and long articles appear according to the procedure that will best cover 
a subject. Special studies, questionnaires, rons and specialized magazine 
indices, as well as nonfictional works of all kinds are among the aids used to 
suggest modifications and extensions of the contents of the set. The Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet is used to indicate the pronunciation of unusual 
words. There are over 10,000 illustrations in black and white, and 743 in color. 
Each black-and-white illustration appears with the text it illustrates, while each 
color illustration is placed as near the text as it is possible. 

Over 100 black-and-white maps and 128 color maps are included. They are 
placed for the convenience of the reader with the subjects to which they relate. 
The color maps carry nearly 10,000 names of places and of hydrographic and 
topographic features and all are indexed for ease in locating. 

As an additional aid to the reader and to the teacher, Volurne 20 is devoted 
to an annotated bibliography of general reference books and a major index. 
The bibliography is classified under 117 major subject heads—these are then 
further subdivided in the listing—and an index is provided for this bibliography. 
The major index also includes references to the Dibliography as well as to the 
other 19 volumes. The section, “How To Use the Bibliography,” in the front 
part of Volume 20 also helps the reader make the best use of this feature. 

In addition to the continuous revision that is taking place on this set, a Year 
Book is issued annually in order to keep the owner's set r to date. Another 
service provided is the Collier's Reference Service which supplements and 
amplifies the service of the encyclopedia and the Year Book. Some reprints and 
other pamphlets as teacher and student aids are available for 25 cents each; 
for example, Enriching the School Curriculum with Collier's Encyclopedia— 
General Science (24 pages); Rockets and Satellites (8 pages); Space Satéllites, 
Space Travel—The Moon (24 pages); and Invention (20 pages). 

COSTAIN, T. B. William The Conqueror. New York 22: Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave. 1959. 180 pp. $1.95. William was only eight years 
old when he received the oath of fealty from Norman barons for the first time. 
He was fifteen when he was knighted and began to govern Normandy; but, 
along with his studies and games, he had been acquiring for himself qualities 
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of leadership. Several Norman barons plotted to do away with him, for the boy 
had the blood of French commoners in his veins. 

CULP, J. H. Born of the Sun. New York 16: William Sloane Associates, 
Inc., 425 Fourth Ave. 1959. 444 pp. $4.95. Homeless and nameless, a boy 
climbed down from a stagecoach one cold November afternoon shortly after the 
Civil War. He had come to a new life in the wild Concho country of Northwest 
Texas. Born of the Sun is his story—the epic story of a boy’s growing up on the 
Texas frontier, his back-breaking, man-making struggles, his good times and 
golden hours. 

Czechoslovakia, Romanesque and Gothic Illuminated Manuscripts. Green- 
wich, Connecticut: New York Graphic Society, 95 East Putnam Avenue. 1959. 
28 pp. of texts plus 32 full-page, full-color plates. (13%” x 19”), $18. This is 
Volume XII in the Unesco World Art Series. This publication is designed to 
bring within the reach of teachers, students, artists, and the wide art-loving 
public the finest quality color reproductions of masterpieces of art. With the 
cooperation of the governments and National Commissions of Unesco Member 
States, a Unesco mission has visited the various countries to assemble and have 
recorded, by the most modern methods, the material for these books. Because 
of the large 134% by 19 inch format of the Unesco Series, it has been possible 
to reproduce page after page from these inasterpieces of bookmaking in their 
original size. The 32 full-page, full-color plates of Czechoslovakia preserve all 
the intimate detail, the color, charm, and religious feeling of the hand-illumi- 
nated manuscript, one of the great art forms of medieval Europe. 

The eleventh to fourteenth century manuscripts whose magnificently adorned 
pages are reproduced in this book are among the finest fruits of the long and 
sophisticated national tradition of Bohemian art. For medieval Europe, the 
land of Czechoslovakia was a crossroads of trade and culture. Prague itself, as 
seat of ecclesiastical power and of a great university, became capital of the 
Holy Roman Empire during the reign of Charles IV, a time when nobles and 
church dignitaries vied in patronizing the creation of some of the most lavishly 
beautiful books ever made, such as the Velislav Picture Bible, the Abbess 
Cunegonde Passionary, the Liber Viaticus, and the Missal of John of Streda. 

These works, kept for centuries in the castles and cathedrals of Czechoslo- 
vakia, have only recently been exhibited outside the borders of the country. In 
delicacy and masterful execution, they rank with the finest of manuscripts of 
Western a. Photographed by a Unesco mission working with the full 
cooperation of Czechoslovak scholars and governmental authorities in the . 
national collections in Prague, they are here reproduced in color for the first 
time. This Unesco volume, with its full bibliography and historical texts by 
Jan Kvet and Hanns Swarzenski, is an original contribution to the literature of 
bookmaking as well as a fresh and lovely presentation of some of the most 
appealing religious painting of the late Middle Ages. 

DOUTY, E. M. Patriot Doctor: The Story of Benjamin Rush. New York 
18: Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th St. 1959. 192 pp. $2.95. Doctor, 
teacher, patriot, and humanitarian—Benjamin Rush was one of the great figures 
of young America. As physician-general of Washington’s armies, Dr. Rush 
fought death and disease through the harrowing years of the Revolution. With 
Thomas Paine he collaborated on Common Sense, the courageous pamphlet 
which defied British tyranny and kindled the fires of American freedom. As a 
Congressman, his name is forever glorified on the Declaration of Independence. 

FOSDICK, H. E. Jesus of Nazareth. New York 22; Random House, 457 
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Madison Ave. 1959. 186 pp. $1.95. “This book is about a man whom Thomas 
Jefferson called ‘The most sublime personality of whom history has a record’,” 
writes Dr. Fosdick. In clear, simple, and informal prose one of America’s 
ministers recounts the life of Jesus from his birth in Bethlehem, through the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection. 

GOTTLIEB, GERALD. The Adventures of Ulysses. New York 22: Ran- 
dom House, 457 Madison Ave. 1959. 170 pp. $1.95. The story of Ulysses, 
wiliest of the Greeks, has been called the first and probably the greatest 
adventure tale of all. For three thousand years, people of all ages the world 
over have been held spellbound by the story of Ulysses. 

HARROD, K. E. Man of Courage: The Story of Dr. Edward L. Trudeau. 
New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th St. 1959. 192 pp. $2.95. 
Edward Trudeau dedicated his life to fighting the most fearful disease of the 
nineteenth century—tuberculosis. Though he himself was its victim, doomed 
to illness and plagued by poverty, he founded America’s first tuberculosis 
sanitarium at Saranac Lake. 

HARTWELL, NANCY. Wake Up, Roberta. New York 17: Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 1959. 186 pp. $3. Terry Hill was 
more than a new home to “Bobby”—Roberta Darrow. It represented an ex- 
citing change from the succession of army post homes where she and her brothers 
had been raised by their Master Sergeant father, who has just retired from the 
army. Because of her lack of background and her lack of opportunity to meet 
girls her own age, Bobby at 16 was still a tomboy when she arrived in Terry 
Hill, and naive compared to the socially minded junior hospital aides she meets 
in high school. 

HEUMAN, WILLIAM. Missouri River Boy. New York 16: Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 432 Fourth Ave. 1959. 153 pp. $3. This is the story of a boy who signs 
on as cub pilot aboard an upper-river sidewheeler, bound for a remote army 
post with food-stuffs and supplies in the year 1868. How Matt Harris meets 
the challenge of the treacherous Missouri River, learns to get along with the 
coldly aloof pilot of the packet, helps navigate through a herd of oe 
buffalo, and faces up to the necessity of entering a hostile Indian vgs Ae 
rescue a captured white girl make a story of toe-curling excitement which 
should appeal to fathers, mothers, and sisters, as well as to boys. 

HOEHLING, MARY. Girl Soldier and Spy, Sarah Emma Edmundson. 
New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th St. 1959. 192 pp. $2.95. 
Disguised as a boy, pretty Sarah Edmundson volunteered in the Michigan 
infantry and fought as a private in the Civil War. Field nurse, secret agent, 
dispatch rider, her courage and compassion made her a great heroine of the 
Union Army. 

JAMESON, WILLIAM. The Wendering Albatross. New York 16: Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 128 pp. $3. 
This is the story of that fabulous bird’s solitary, mysterious life. 

KIEPENHEUER, KARL. The Sun. Ann Arbor, Michigan: The Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press. 1959. 160 pp. $5. In this book the author, renowned 
solar physicist, gives a clear and readable account of what we know about the 
sun. He explains the nature of sunlight, sunspots, the northern lights, solar 
storms. He pictures for us the seething surface and layered atmosphere of the 
sun, and its 15-million-degree interior. We find out why the sun rotates faster 
at its equator than at its polar regions, and how the sun’s rays can cook a meal 
or drive a steam engine. 
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We learn how man’s environment is controlled almost entirely by the sun. 
All our supplies of energy, the weather, the very existence of life and vegetation 
on earth is owed to the fact that the sun has warmed our planet for a billion 
years. The sun is our nearest star, and the one most crucial to man for his past, 
and for his future. 

LOEB, R. H., JR. She Manners. New York 7: Association Press, 291 
Broadway. 1959. 188 pp. $3.50. Before a girl can have genuine concern for 
others (and that’s where those manners that impress come from), she must 
know herself. So, She-Manners provides an analyze-yourself quiz that says: 
“Hello Me! So that’s what I'm really like!” 

LOMAS, STEVE. Call of the Tide. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc., 
8 West 40th Street. 1959. 190 pp. $2.95. Frank’s misadventures culminated 
in a ghastly undersea nightmare which nearly cost him his life. Gradually he 
began to re-evaluate himself. He had established his courage and earned the 
respect of men three times his age, so why did he have to go on proving him- 
self? Wasn't it childish to display heroics in order to impress others? Wasn't 
he secure in his own manhood? This is an exciting story of adventure at sea, 
and how during one summer a boy proved to his father and to himself that he 
could shoulder a man’s responsibility. 

LONDON, JACK. The Call of the Wild. New York 10: Globe Book 
Company, 175 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 160 pp. $2.20. This famous story has 
been edited, but unabridged, by Helen J. Hanlon. 

MARCUS, EDWARD. Young Rider of the High Country. New York 16: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 124 E. 30th St. 1959. 181 pp. $3.50. Jimmy 
Watson, whose father owns Rafter 77 Ranch high in the Rockies, tries hard to 
make a cow pony out of his gift thoroughbred, Lady Fair. But he hopes that 
someday his mare will get a chance to prove herself the champion he knows she 
really is. 

MEAD, MARGARET. People and Places. Cleveland 2, Ohio: The 
World Publishing Company, 2231 W. 110th St. 1959. 318 pp. $4.95. Here, 
in an authoritative book written by a world-famous anthropologist and illus- 
trated in color and black and white with 170 drawings and photographs, is an 
introduction to the most fascinating subject in the world—man. “Wherever we 
find human beings, we find that they wonder about other people . . .,” Dr. 
Mead begins. And with a surety born of long experience in the field, she 
surveys what anthropologists have learned by studying primitive peoples still 
living in the world today about the development of man as a human being. 

Then, moving from the general to the particular, Dr. Mead discusses at 
length five disparate but significant cultural groups—the Eskimo, the Indians of 
the Plains, the Balinese, the Minoans of Crete, and the Ashanti—and shows how 
each group, having the same basic needs as human beings, developed differently 
depending on its particular environment, its contact with other peoples, and its 
dominant interests. The book ends with a moving, thought-provoking summary 
of the basic ideas that all men share, the questions that are answered in different 
ways by different peoples, the new problems that we know must be solved, even 
though we do not yet know how to solve them. 

MIERS, E. S. America and Its Presidents. New York 10; Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1107 Broadway. 1959. 216 pp. (9” x 12”), $4.95. Here, in an 
outstanding literary treatment, the major achievements throughout the entire 
life of each President—not merely during his administrative term of office—are 
discussed against the background of the historical period in which each of the 
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Executives lived. They are shown, with Earl Schenck Miers’ customary faith- 
fulness to fact, living the lives they chose to live, acting as they saw fit in times 
both calm and critical. Ever present in the writing is an awareness that these 
men were human, capable of errors as well as great accomplishments. Thus the 
text is no mere recital of individual characteristics, dates and events. On the 
contrary, the result is a series of vivid portrayals which accurately reflect the 
men, their deeds and their times. 

Here, too, for the first time—as a fitting accompaniment to this unique history 
of the United States, witnessed through the highlights of our Chief Executives’ 
careers—is a complete gallery of Presidential portraits painted by one artist. 
Stanley Dersh has taken a memorable moment from the life of each President 
and reproduced it in rich, vibrant colors, thereby providing a realistic visual 
impression that is dramatic as well as accurate. 

MILLER, H. T. Christmas at Monticello with Thomas Jefferson. New 
York 18: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 119 West 40th Street. 1959. 61 pp. 
$2.75. Thomas Jefferson, tired, happy, and free of the burden of the presidency, 
had left the White House and returned to his beloved Monticello—his “little 
mountain”—near Charlottesville, Virginia. Here, in the home he had built for 
his declining years, the beloved statesman was surrounded by his adoring 
grandchildren and by his devoted household. Here he received many visitors, 
many old friends, and some curious sightseers who took advantage of Jefferson’s 
gentlemanly hospitality. A widower, Jefferson remained devoted to the memory 
of his wife. It is this intense devotion that makes memorable, touching, and 
tender this tale of a Christmas at Monticello. 

MILGROM, HARRY. The Adventure Book of Weather. New York 3: 
Capitol Publishing Co., Inc., 737 Broadway. 1959. 95 pp. Here is the story of 
nature at work in the making of weather. The author has woven together basic 
weather facts of the present and scientific developments foreseen for the future 
into a fascinating story of weather. 

MORSE, CAROL. Roundabout Robin. New York 18: Ives Washburn, 
Inc., 119 West 49th St. 1959. 168 pp. $2.95. When Robin had to spend an 
extra year in high school because of an accident, she found it difficult to adjust 
to a new class and a new status in the school. Attractive but rather unsure of 
herself, she quickly became unpopular by comparing the present year most 
unfavorably with the last year in her own class. To her bewilderment, she was 
suddenly not only at odds with her world but with herself. She developed a 
special knack for doing things the hard way in spite of all kinds of good 
resolutions to the contrary, and some very practical suggestions from her friends. 
Finally, in a typical roundabout Robin mishap, she was connected via a wrong 
number with a young man during an out of town visit, which turned out to be 
the mysterious hand of fate. How Robin worked out her problem of happy 
adjustment to her world and achieved a new understanding of herself makes 
a warm, thought-provoking story. 

MURCH, E. A., translator. Alexander Dumas’ Adventures in Algeria. 
Philadelphia 39: Chilton Company—Book Division, 56th & Chestnut Street. 
1959. 211 pp. $3.50. Reminding us that it was here that Homer placed the 
lotus and Herodotus the Garden of the Hesperides, he recounts the many other 
entrancing enigmas which the Dark Continent is said to possess—such as satyrs, 
fauns, and basilisks. And as he visits the Algerian and Tunisian cities and meets 
their people, he encounters the deep-rooted religious and racial antipathies 
which are erupting today. 
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O'BRIEN, E. F. Circus: Cindersto Sawdust. San Antonio 6: Naylor Co., 
Box 1838. 1959. 301 pp. $5.95. Here, in one volume, are the fascinating 
facts on the subject of circusdom, its history and development, and its people, 
many of whom rank among the best loved citizens of our nation. Carefully 
documented, and illustrated with 167 color photographs, this is a book which 
covers the circus from its point of origin to the present day, with particular 
emphasis upon those early performers and showmen who lent it stature and 
made it great. 

From Barnum to John Ringling North, from Grimaldi to Emmet Kelly, the 
entire engrossing saga is set down by an author who has achieved recognition 
as an authority on the subject, and who writes of its history, its luminaries, and 
its heartbreaks with a skill and affection that is both heart-warming and stim- 
ulating. For here is an author who loves circus, and all that it stands for, and 
who has presented to the realm of circusdom, within this volume, an entrancing 
testimonial, historically accurate. 

SCHIFFER, DON, editor. Professional Football Annual. New York 10: 
Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway. 1959. 120 pp., (8%” x 11”), $2. 
This book contains information, pictures, and statistics about each player in the 
National Football League; also contains statistics on records established. 

SMITH, E. T. Exploring Biology: The Science of Living Things. New 
York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 750 Third Avenue. 1959. 731 
pp. $5.20. This textbook covers the broad field of biology both comprehen- 
sively and logically. There are 25 chapters which are grouped into eight units: 
“Similarities Among Living Things; Variety Among Living Things—Plants; 
Variety Among Living Things—Animals; Specialization in Higher Organisms; 
The Human Body; The Fight for Health; The Continuity of Life; and Living 
Populations and Their Interdependence.” Within each chapter, topic headings, 
topic summaries, and experimental activities provide enrichment material and 
guidance for the pupil. At the end of each chapter, a chapter summary, review 
activities, questions for further thought and projects, and book listings for 
further investigation provide review and suggestions to carry on further in- 
quiries. Other aids include printing in bold type when a new term is first 
introduced, giving its phonetic pronunciation with the accented syllable printed 
in capital letters, and defining it in the context. Drawings and photographs 
are generously used to illustrate the meaning of new terms. Likewise the most 
important of the new terms are reviewed in end-of-chapter activities and in the 
glossary at the end of the book. 

SMITH, JEAN. Find a Career in Conservation. New York 16: G. P. — 
Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison Avenue. 1959. 160 pp. $2.75. In Yosemite, a 
park ranger climbs a cliff to rescue an injured person, while not far away a 
park naturalist gives a talk to tourists on the plants and animals of the park. In 
a national forest a young forester saddles his horse for a long patrol of a water- 
shed, while other technicians may be spraying giant fir trees to protect against 
killer insects. A game warden sleeps on the edge of a marsh to catch a poacher. 
A fisheries researcher fishes for facts to improve tomorrow's food supply. All 
these and many others are the professional conservationists who work in fields, 
forests, streams, in the air and under the sea. 

TANNENBAUM, BEULAH, and MYRA STILLMAN. Isaac Newton, 
Pioneer of Space Mathematics. New York 36: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St. 1959. 128 pp. $3. Today more than ever we 


are conscious of the great work of Sir Isaac Newton, for without an under- 
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standing of Newton's laws of gravity and motion, we could not shoot a rocket 
into outer space and could not make a satellite that could circle the sun. In 
this science biography, the authors explain Newton's contributions to scientific 
knowledge—his work on fluxions, astronomy, gravity, and optics—and they give 
the young reader a new understanding of the findings of a pioneer scientist. 


STRACHAN, M. P. Class President. New York 18: Ives Washburn, Inc., 
119 West 40th Street. 1959. 154 pp. $2.95. When some of the children in 
Seattle leave their elementary schools to enter the seventh grade, they find 
themselves among Chinese, Japanese, Filipino, Negro, and white students all 
assigned to a school in Chinatown. All kinds of misunderstandings and friction 
spring up at once because of such things as the Chinese students’ habit of 
speaking their own language among themselves. Most of the trouble is not 
between the white students and the others, but among the Chinese, Japanese, 
Filipino, and Negro youngsters. 

Their class teacher immediately holds an election for officers. He explains 
how very important the job of class president is because much of the responsi- 
bility for bringing all the groups together is that person’s. Much to her sur- 
prise, Margaret Dong, daughter of the Mayor of Chinatown, wins the election. 
She is worried at first that she was elected because of her father’s position, but 
after a time she realizes it doesn’t matter even if it is true. 


TAVO, GUS. Hunt the Mountain Lion. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 501 Madison Ave. 1959. 209 pp. $3. A scarred colt named Bravo, and 
Johnny, the boy who loves him, hunt, day after day for the crippled-footed 
lion who kills. Joshua Triger, Johnny’s father, is hired to rid Wild Horse 
Canyon of the lions who are attacking the band of horses. Joshua and Johnny 
search for Old Murder, the lion who scarred Bravo and who is responsible for 
most of the killing. They track down several lions, but Old Murder always 
escapes them until the day he strikes back. 


TINBERGEN, NIKO. Curious Naturalists. New York 3: Basic Books, 
Inc., 549 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 280 pp. $5. The author has become recog- 
nized on both sides of the Atlantic as one of the great naturalists of our time— 
and also one of the most felicitous writers in science. He relates here the 
adventurous story of his twenty-five years of exploring the mysteries of animal 
adaptation, an inquiry which makes any ordinary detective story seem tame. 


WERSTEIN, IRVING. Marshal Without a Gun, Tom Smith. New York 
18: Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th St. 1959. 192 pp. $2.95. This is the 
fantastic but true story of a man who lived violently yet hated violence; who 
longed for peace but never found it. Tom Smith was one of the great heroes 
of the West, and his story adds fresh, new excitement to a most thrilling period 
of American history. 


WEIDEL, WOLFHARD. Virus. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of 
Michigan Press. 1959. 159 pp. $4.50. This book explains how the same 
viruses which produce such an enormous and ever-increasing range of disease 
bring us direct to the riddle of life processes. The author traces their strange 
behavior—sometimes they act like inert chemicals, sometimes like germs; now 
virus is a crystal, now invisible particles. He describes how viruses borrow 
sham life from living cells and take them over for their own reproduction. We 
learn why the likeness of virus components to sell components makes virus 
diseases—from Tobacco Mosaic to polio—so treacherous. 
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WILLIAMS, JEANNE. Promise of Tomorrow. New York 18: Julian 
Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th St. 1959. 192 pp. $2.95. Sammy Forrester has 
loved Whit Granger since she was fourteen, and, before he returned to college 
for his senior year, she knew he would propose—but the proposal was shatter- 
ingly different from what she had expected. She was sure he would become a 
rancher; instead he was suddenly firm about wanting a career in the Air Force. 
She hated the uncertainty of flying. Her father had been caught by its fascina- 
tion, making gypsies of the family until an accidental death claimed both him 
and her mother—and now her twin brother Chuck would be a pilot too. What 
about her feelings? She wanted security; she wanted roots. P 

WILLIAMS, K. P. Lincoln Finds a General, Vol. V. New York 11: The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 413 pp. $7.50. The first two volumes 
of Lincoln Finds a General, published in 1949, followed the military fortunes 
of the Union in the East under a succession of generals-in-chief, from Fort 
Sumter to the spring of 1864. At the close of Volume II, the Union Army 
under a new commander, Ulysses S. Grant, was crossing the Rapidan for the 
campaign of Appomattox. 

In Volume III, which appeared in 1952, Kenneth Williams turned back to 
the opening of the war and to Galena, Illinois. This is an account of Grant's 
early career, of the beginning of the war in the West, through the battle of 
Shiloh, the capture of Corinth, and the first effort to take Vicksburg. 

Volume IV, published in 1956, continues the campaigns in the West from 
mid-July, 1862 to the capture of Vicksburg on July 4, 1863. 

With the publication of Volume V in 1959, Lincoln Finds a General comes to 
a close. The author left only two chapters unfinished. These, in outline at the 
time of his death, are discussed at length in the Publisher's Preface. They 
would have covered the battle of Chattanooga and Grant's trip to Washington 
to receive his commission as Lieutenant General from President Lincoln. 

Volume V, subtitled “Prelude to Chattanooga,” covers the defense of Helena 
by Prentiss, the capture of Port Hudson by Banks, Sherman’s capture of Little 
Rock, and John Schofield’s ordeal in the troubled department of Missouri. The 
scene then shifts to Rosecrans’ headquarters, returning in time to January 1863, 
immediately after the battle of Murfreesboro. Step by step the reader is shown 
the delays, the pressure from Washington, and the skillful maneuvers by which 
Rosecrans advanced through the mountain gaps in pursuit of his determined 
adversary, a pursuit which ended in disaster for him at the Battle of Chick- 
amauga on September 20, 1863. The volume closes with Grant, in October 
1863, about to start to restore the situation on the Cumberland. 

YUTANG, LIN. The Chinese Way of Life. Cleveland 2, Ohio: The 
World Publishing Company, 2231 W. 110th St. 1959. 127 pp. $2.95. Six 
hundred and fifty years before Chu Pin, an American-born Chinese boy, arrived 
in Peking to attend school, another traveler, a Venetian merchant named Marco 
Polo, visited that beautiful city. It was a new city then, the vast, magnificent 
capital of Kubla Khan, the Mongol emperor who ruled all Asia from Persia to 
the Pacific. But even then China itself was old. Its great classical period—the 
age of Confucius, Laotse, and the flowering of Chinese thought that in many 
respects set the basic pattern of Chinese life—had occurred about the time 
Socrates lived. 

Three thousand years of civilization! And as Chu Pin began to learn about 
China—its vast land, its people, its written language and literature, its way of 
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GABRIEL, R. H. Traditional Values in American Life. W. 25, 
D. C.: Department of State. 1959. 56 pp. Prepared as the U States 
contribution to a series of EP wer hie round-table discussions on this 
subject, which are tentatively scheduled to take place during the coming year. 

GIVENS, W. E., and B. M. FARLEY. Our Public Schools. Washington 9, 
D. C.: The Supreme Council, 1733 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1959. 64 pp. 15¢. 
Traces the story of American education from its early beginnings in new 
world through the Colonial Period and the establishment of the Republic to the 
present time. Quotes the opinions of our Founding Forefathers on the necessity 
of an educated citizenry in our kind of government. The marvelous record 
=e by the public schools has proved the wisdom of our early statesmen and 

cators. 

The effect of the public school as a unifying force in America and its services 
in the preservation of a variety of ideals, talents, and tastes, brought to these 
shores ™ more than forty-one million immigrants are described in the volume 
as a basis of a rich American culture. The book points out the contributions of 
the public schools not only to the individual, but also to the economic pros- 
perity, technical progress, and to the national security. 

It further shows the relation of personal income to education, its contribution 
to good health and long life, and to the moral and spiritual values essential to 
ethical behavior and high ideals. It stresses the basic role of the public school 
in helping each citizen to realize his full potential and thus make his greatest 
contribution to the security and advancement of our nation. 

How Do Labor and Schools Work Together? New York 16: National 
Citizens Council for Better Schools, 9 East 40th Street. 1959. 31 pp. Single 
copy free. The booklet gives a run-down of labor’s past and present interest in 
education and gives an outline of public school structure, the people who run 
the schools, and the attitudes which influence them, for the newcomer to labor- 
public school cooperation. The next chapter is for the ready and eager union 
member, delving into attitudes and approaches which make for the most effec- 
tive, continuing working relationships with school — Two dozen examples 
of organized labor and individuals already at work helping their schools are 
cited, and checklists are provided to encourege a labor-public school program 
for the community. The final chapter is a self-analysis for both labor and 
schools. 

Improving Instruction—A Look at Our Schools. Stewart Manor, New 
York: Sewanhaka Central High School District No. 2. 1959. 18 pp. The 29th 
annual report of the principal of the school. 

LeFEVRE, ROBERT. The Nature of Man and His Government. Cald- 
well, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 1959. 87 pp. $1. This discussion 
does not propose to provide all the answers to the problems facing free men. 
It does approach the subject with a single purpose—that of dissecting govern- 
ment in its various manifestations from the beginning of time. It grants that, 
because of the nature of man, some of the functions provided by government 
are in themselves desirable, and then it goes on to keh the agency of 
en Oey means, or the means, by which these desired 


can be provided. 


Let's Be Practical About a Nursing Career. New York 19: National 
League for Nursing, Inc., 10 Columbus Circle. 1959. 36 pp. Single copy free. 
The booklet career guidance information about the field and a list of 
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the schools of practical nursing 

the United States. It describes 

hospitals, private practice, public health agenci 

service. In addition to citing the i ificati 

for success in the field, the new publication outlines the different types of 
schools offering practical nurse programs. 

Life Insurance—Fact Book. New York 22: Institute of Life Insurance, 
488 Madison Avenue. 1959. 126 pp. The major portion of the book is devoted 
to life insurance with the legal reserve life insurance companies, either totals 
for all such companies in the United States or totals for all such insurance on 
persons living in the United States. In this edition, the totals are, for the 
most part, complete through 1958. United States , therefore, do not in- 
clude figures for Alaska and Hawaii although some data for these new states 
are given in the text and in footnotes. 

1959 Annual Report. Washin 25, D. C.: § intendent of Docu- 
ments. 1959. 90 pp. 30¢. Ann fej Wye Scouts of the United 
States of America to the First Session of the 86th Congress, House Document 
No. 105. 


Primer on Em of Youth. New York 16: National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 F Avenue. 1959. 20 pp. The 1958 Annual Report of 
the National Child Labor Committee. 

Programs of Graduate Education for Teachers. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W. 1959. 20 pp. Papers presented at the seventeeth annual meeting of the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, including the report approved by 
the delegates, Washington, D. C., October 30-November 1, 1958; emphasizes 
academic fields. 

Bh sag and New Objectives. New York 21: The Woodrow-Wilson 
F tion, 45 East 65th Street. 1959. 37 pp. A report of progress of work 
by the Foundation for the years 1957-59. 2 


RELLER, T. L. Divisional Administration in English Education. Berkeley 
4, California: University of California Press. 1959. 64 pp. $1.25. In this 
research , attention is given to one attempt to achieve simultaneously the 
benefits of large organization and of participation in decision-making by persons 
in the area served. The large administrative unit is examined briefly, and the 
difficulties peculiar to it are noted. Essential backgrounds are described, 
together with the compromise solution adopted in 1944 by the English Par- 
liament for the more populous countries. Results of ten years of operation 
under this compromise are summarized and evaluated, and implications of the 
experience in this one type of school district organization are analyzed to dis- 
cover possible implications for other metropolitan areas. 
Schedule Provisions for School Nurses, 1958-59. Washington 6, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1959 
(August). 12 pp. Salary schedule provisions for school nurses for 1958-59 
presented in this memorandum cover 11 districts with 500,000 or more 
tion (Group I) and 35 districts with 100,000 to 499,999 population (Group II). 
SELLIN, THORSTEN, editor. Resolving the Russian-American Deadlock. 
Philadelphia 4: The American Academy of Political and Social Science, 3937 
Chestnut Street. 1959 (July). 218 pp. $2. Papers presented at the annual 











meeting of the Academy in Philadelphia, April 10-11, 1959. Major topics 
discussed were: Political Pressures in Western and Central Europe, The 
Soviet-American Trade Complex, Political Pressures in South and Southeast 
Asia, Issues Centering in the United Nations, Current Conflicts in the Middle 
East, and The Future of Soviet-American Relations. 

SHARPE, GRANT and WENONAH. 101 Wildflowers of Crater Lake 
National Park. 1959. 40 pp. $1. A booklet prepared to assist persons in 
identifying wild flowers in this area. 

Study of the Role of Youth in Red Cross. Washington 6, D. C.: American 
National Red Cross. 1959. 52 pp. An interim report of a study which is being 
carried on to determine the role of youth in the American Red Cross. 

WAGNER, J. A. Successful Leadership in Groups and Organizations. San 
Francisco, California: Howard Chandler, Publishers. 1959. 40 pp. $1. 
Guides for the conduct of a successful meeting. 

WEAVER, R. L., editor. Manual for Outdoor Laboratories. Danville, 
Illinois: The Interstate. 1959. 84 pp. $1.25. Discusses the development and 
use of schoolgrounds as outdoor laboratories for teaching science and conser- 
vation. 

WHITTY, PAUL; J. B. CONANT; and RUTH STRANG. Creativity of 
Gifted and Talented Children. New York City: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1959. 57 pp. $1. Four addresses 
given at the American Association of School Administrators Convention in 
Atlantic City, February 1959. Titles are: “Identifying and Educating Gifted 
and Talented Children”; “The Highly Creative Three Per Cent of the Popula- 
tion”; “Developing Creative Powers of Gifted Children”; “Problems Discussed”; 

and “Qualities in Teachers Which Appeal to Gifted Children.” 
WILES, KIMBALL, and FRANKLIN PATTERSON. The High School 
We Need. Washington 6, D. C.: The Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1959. 32 pp. 50¢. The 
association gives its present views as to what curriculum should be offered in 


the secondary school, what the program of a secondary-school student should 
be, and what type of school organization will enable the student to secure the 
most desirable education. 
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Sow Notes 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION FOREIGN RELATIONS PROJECT 


The December 1956, BULLETIN oF THE NASSP was devoted to the subject, 
“Improving International Understanding.” Several feature articles in that issue 
examined possible approaches which could be of value to secondary-school 
principals and teachers. D. S. Ward recognized the need for studying carefully 
selected issues with a view to identifying and understanding alternative solutions 
using a “problem-solving technique.” Since 1956, many high schools have 
moved to improve curriculum, teaching techniques, and pupil understanding 
related to America’s role in world affairs. A large Part of this development has 
been shared by teachers of the social studies who recognize a unique respon- 
sibility to help young people better comprehend complex international and 
national political behavior. 

In 1956 also, the Foreign Relations Project of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools made its bow. The Commission on Research 
and Service of this widely known accrediting organization, recognizing the need 
for substantial improvement in foreign relations education in the nation’s 
secondary schools and, with the aid of a grant from the Ford Foundation, set 
up a program aimed at: (1) developing improved materials of instruction on 
United States foreign policy and international relations. These materials are 
written by subject matter specialists and edited e peer for the high-school 
student; and (2) promoting student interest in understanding of the critical 
role our nation occupies in world affairs. 

The ri aR of classroom teachers, administrators, and subject matter 
specialists enabled the Foreign Relations Project to develop a comprehen- 
sive program in international affairs education. By August 1959, three school 
years after the Project was created, over 2800 schools and were 
enrolled. More than a quarter of a million students in high-school social 
studies courses (predominantly U.S. history and problems of democracy) are 
now using materials developed by the NCA Foreign Relations Project. The 
Foreign Relations Series, a series of specially developed booklets on selected 
U.S. foreign policy problems, includes these titles: The United States and 
World Affairs, American Policy and the Soviet Challenge, Chinese Dilemma, 
America’s Role in the Middle East, Southeast Asia and American Policy, and 
America’s Stake in Western Europe. Aids such as Teacher's Guides and sup- 
plementary materials are wale te 

During the past three years, the Project staff has participated in over 200 
local, regional, and national meetings involving classroom teachers, university 
subject matter specialists, and curriculum leaders. In many states, the leader- 
ship of the high-school principal provides the necessary impetus for launching 
a study of foreign relations education in secondary-school social studies classes. 
(It is interesting to note that many principals were initially reluctant, and 
understandably so, to encourage an assessment of one-facet social studies con- 
tent and related materials of instruction at a time when the public was mainly 
ae a with science, mathematics, foreign language, and pupil guidance 
pro . 











Teachers of the social studies, who teach U.S. woe world history, econom- 
ics, government, and problems of democracy in grades nine through twelve, 
frequently voice their concern about establishing valid or acceptable criteria 
for selecting course content. There is seldom complete agreement among social 
studies teachers on the degree of importance that ought to be attached to cer- 
tain subject matter areas. The all-encompassing “citizenship education” aspect 
of the social studies embraces a tremen scope and sequence of content, 
ranging from the physical sciences to what is often loosely referred to as 
“social studies.” 

With increasing interest, social studies educators are assessing course content 
with strong views on the selection of subject matter for general education— 
education required of all students. There seems to be a strong tendency toward 
requiring more social studies of all students. Certainly world history is makin 
a strong bid for inclusion in all curricula. The growing importance of improv 
understanding of economics and economic theory is evidenced by the develop- 
ments of several service organizations interested in better materials of instruc- 
tion. Study of local, state, national, and international governing organizations 
is required by most states. The study of selected “problems of American 
democracy” now comprises at least one semester’s work in many schools. 

Within the framework of the aforementioned social studies courses lies the 
potential for improving instruction and future citizen understanding in perhaps 
the least understood subject—U.S. foreign relations. There is a need for an 
informed public opinion, as well as an elite public which can understand policy 
and influence the decision-maker at top levels. The promotion of interest in 
and basic understanding of contemporary foreign relations problems rests 
largely with the secondary-school social studies teacher 

t is from the high-school population that future leaders (and followers) will 
emerge, citizens whose interest in and understanding of national policy will 
contribute to the expanding role the nation must play in world The 
present conflict of ideology revealed in the actions of the super-nations, Russia 
and the United States, demands of all future citizens better understanding of 
their heritage, and also of the challenges to its continued existence. 

The NCA Foreign Relations Project, through its \ ase in materials de- 
velopment, consultant services, and conference spo ip, encourages social 
studies teachers to A ager their students with further opportunities to study 
foreign relations. The widespread support and cooperation which educators 
have given the Project have resulted in some significant improvements in pupil 
awareness of complex foreign policy issues. A group of educators with 
leadership of Dr. I. James Quillen, Stanford University, has undertaken an 
extensive evaluation seeking to determine Project impact on the social studies. 
A summary of this group’s findings will be published early in 1960. Further 
information about Project activities, publications, and 1959-60 enrollment may 
be obtained from: Mr. James M. Becker, Director, NCA Foreign Relations 
Project, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


THE NROTC COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION 
Applications are now available for the Navy’s fourteenth annual competitive 
examination for its nation-wide regular NROTC college ye program. The 
mental examination is scheduled for December 12, 1959, and is to all 


high-school seniors and graduates who can qualify. The deadline date for 
receipt of all applications is November 14, 1959. 
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Male citizens of the United States who have reached the 17th anniversary 
of birth and have not the 21st anniversary of birth on July 1, 1960, are 


eligible to a for the Navy College Aptitude Test. Those contemplating a 
peli tu av faiemy apes vein Mer sik the 20th 


anniversary of birth on July 1, 1960. Persons attaining a g score will 
be given the Navy’s rigid midshipman physical examination next F , 
From the pool of qualified candidates remaining in com Fos pte ps 
1600 young men will be selected for appointment as midshi will 


in one of the 52 colleges of their choice where a Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps Unit is located. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR'S NOTEBOOK 

The Administrator's Notebook entered its eighth year of publication in Sep- 
tember 1959. The policy of disseminating research findings and g 
analyses of important administrative problems has been continued. con- 
cise, four-page format of the Notebook has made it possible for af ak 
superintendents, and other educators to keep in touch with some of the current 
research in educational administration and to abreast of important 1 ya 
lems and issues. This publication was introd under the auspices of the 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administration, sponsored by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, at the University of Chicago. To subscribe, write to The 
Editor, Administrator's Notebook, Midwest Administration Center, 5835 Kim- 
bark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


A PROGRAM FOR THE TALENTED SENIOR 

A new University of Illinois program under which talented high-school 
seniors can take university work to broaden and enrich their high-school 
programs has been announced by C. W. Sanford, dean of admission at Illinois. 
Admission on recommendation > | school administrators will be based on ability, 
grades, tests, and time available. Work will be above the regular high-school 
curriculum and carry regular university credit. 

As the high-school seniors will be taking most of their work in secondary 
schools, it is expected most will be from the Urbana-Champaign area or in the 
Chicago area within commuting distance of the University’s Chicago Under- 
graduate Division on Navy Pier. The program was developed by the Uni 
Senate’s committee on admissions on secondary schools in connection 
representative secondary-school principals and members of the joint committee 
on school-university relations of the Illinois Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and the University of Illinois. 


SEVENTEEN-AT-SCHOOL 

A special offer is being extended for a subscription to Seventeen and Seven- 
teen-at-School. A special price of $3.25 for twelve months of Seventeen and 
nine months of Seventeen-at-School is now available at 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. Seventeen is a teenage girl’s magazine—it gives her 
an insight into the very unique teenage world. Seventeen-at-School is a sister 

blication to Seventeen. It is especially designed for home economics classes, 
ibraries, and various youth groups. It presents lesson suggestions; it describes 
free business-sponsored teaching aids; it contains features on outstanding home- 
making projects. 
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AMERICAN DOCUMENTS ON ENRICHMENT RECORDS 


Last year, Enrichment Records, well known for its dramatizations based on 
the Landmark Books, published by Random House, announced a new series of 
recordings called Documentary Enrichment Records. In September of this year 
four additional American documents have been released on two new documen- 
tary enrichment records. The Mayflower Compact and George Washington's 
Farewell Address back each other on one record; The Monroe Doctrine and 
F. D. Roosevelt's Four Freedom's Speech are coupled on another one. A 
transcription of President Roosevelt’s actual presentation of the speech (ex- 
cerpted) is heard on the last title. The other two-sided transcriptions are 
Commodore Perry and the Opening of Japan and Teddy R and the 
Rough Riders; Trappers and Traders of the Far West and Alexander Hamilton 
and Aaron Burr. 

Each document is preceded by an account of the events leading up to its 
creation and is followed by explanations of the document which are noteworthy 
for their clarity. The longer documents are carefully edited from an educational 
viewpoint so that only the essential points are read. Folk music of the 
adds the flavor necessary to bring the document to life and mirror the feeling 
of the people of the time toward particular national problems. The folk songs 
are sung by Ray Heatherton and Paul Tripp. The artistic readings and narra- 
tions are crisp and capture the flavor of the original presentations. 

Each record is a non-breakable 12 inch, 33% rpm (long playing) Columbia 
Records pressing. Because this new technique in presenting American docu- 
ments needs to be heard to be appreciated, the company is generous in sending 
out records on approval for evaluation. The retail price of each record is 
$5.95. The school library price is $5.29. The records, or additional information, 
can be secured from Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, New York. 


WINNING PHOTOGRAPHS AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS 


A “traveling salon” exhibit of 1959 Scholastic-Ansco award winning photo- 
graphs is now available without charge to schools and libraries which request 
it. This salon is a portable exhibit consisting of 25 black-and-white photographs 
and 9 color transparencies which can be displayed in classrooms, school 
auditoriums, and public and school libraries. Black-and-white pictures are 
mounted on 16 x 20 inch cardboard suitable for bulletin boards. These pictures 
include the name and school of the winning student, camera speed, and judges’ 
comments on top winners. 

Teenage camera enthusiasts from schools in all parts of the country submitted 
more than 35,000 entries in this year’s national contest co-sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines and Ansco, with supplementary awards by Sylvania 
Electric Company and the Charles Beseler Company. Winning regional entries 
were sent to New York for final judging by a distinguished panel of newspaper 
and magazine photographers and editors. 

The exhibit is available, postage paid, for two weeks to each ing 
school o- library. Since it is now ath ary hands November, sacha aioli’ 
to specify several alternate months for pos display dates. For further 
information write: Photography Editor, lastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 

















Therapeutic Education? 
individual Therapy? 
Environmental Therapy? 


AT DEVEREUX these stock expressions refer to the trarislation 
of multi-disciplinary evaluations into an hour-by-hour schedule 
in which activities, peer or adult associations, and settings are 
regulated according to a child’s particular needs. 


Devereux does not offer a program into which a child must 
fit, but for each child designs and ee a program with 
rehabilitation in view. Each child accepted is placed in a unit 
with its own home, school, recreational area, and staff, separate 
from units serving children with differing problems. The suc- 
cesses which students experience as a result of careful planning 
of all phases of their life are crucial to the goal of promoting 
—— social, intellectual, emotional, and spiritual growth. 

ere indicated, special psychotherapies complement milieu 
therapy, which remains the cornerstone of the Devereux approach 
to treatment. 


CLINICAL STAFF 

F. Ellsworth Henry, S.T.D. 
Milton Brutten, Ph.D. 
William J. Cohen, Ph.D. 
Dorothy E. Conrad, Ph.D. 


. Clifford Scott, M.D. 

dwin H. Abrahamsen, M.D. 
Aurelio Buonanno, M.D. 
Charles M. Campbell, Jr., M.D. 


Fred J. Culeman, M.D. Sidney L. Copel, Ed.D. 
Ruth E. , M.D. Michael B. n, Ph.D. 
William F. Haines, M.D. Shirley M. Jahnson, Ph.D. 
Herbert H. Herskovitz, M.D. John R. Kleiser, Ph.D. 


Robert L. Hunt, M.D. 
Richard H. Lambert, M.D. 
Leonardo Magran, M.D. 
Joseph J. Peters, M.D. 


Murray Levine, Ph.D. 
Henry Platt, Ph.D. 
Edgar A. Smith, Ed.D. 








George Spivack, Ph.D. 

Herbert A. Sprigle, Ph.D. 

Anne Howe, M.S. 

Kenneth E. Evans, B.S. 

G. Henry Katz, M.D. 
Psychoanalytic Consultant 


Alvis J. Scull, M.D. 
Jacob S. Sherson, M.D. 
Albert S. Terzian, M.D. 
Walter M. Uhler, M.D. 
Tirso L. Vinueza, M.D. 
Lance Wright, M.D. 
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A nonprofit organization 
Santa Barbara, California 
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Administrative Consultant 
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THE COLLEGE BLUE BOOK 

Although there is apprehension about lack of college facilities, about 
9,780,000" students entered institutions of higher education this fall. There 
never has been a shortage of ity, there is no shortage now, and 
there will be no shortage in the future because of the financial su of alumni, 
industry, and government, according to Christian E. Burckel, editor and pub- 
lisher of The College Blue Book. He states that there are many opportunities 
for education at “unta % and not-so-well-known institutions. 
This new 1959 edition of The College Blue Book includes some 2800 named 
institutions comprising some 11,586 colleges and divisions of universities. 

Pointing out that non-accredited colleges are now educating hundreds of 
thousands of students, Mr. Burckel believes that every institution will be needed 
in the next decade to accommodate all applications. The College Blue Book 
lists, therefore, not only all “Ivy League” and accredited institutions, but also 
institutions that accept ra graduates. 

The College Blue Book is a 1200-page reference book (9th edition) pub- 
lished every three years by Christian E. Burckel and Associates, Yonkers, N. Y. 
“ may be ordered from: The College Blue Book, P. O. Box 311, Yonkers, N. Y. 
or $22.50. 


A REPORT ON NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


The official report of the Second National Library Week, observed April 
12-18, 1959, shows that reading and libraries attracted a record amount of 
interest during the week and that the interest is continuing year-round with 
many civic activities at the community level. All 50 states participated, 46 of 
them through citizens’ state committees, the report says. More than 5,000 
communities celebrated with library open houses, book displays and exhibits, 
amateur reading nights, concerts, teas, author panels, and hundreds of other 
events. These activities, says the report, “reached people of all ages with the 
theme “Wake Up and Read!!” Schools, colleges, and civic groups participated. 
“Increased awareness and support of libraries, gains in circulation and registra- 
tion, and creation of a climate of greater citizen concern for the status of 
reading in the community and the nation” were the results, the report said. 

The National Book Committee, Inc., a non-profit, independent citizens’ 
group, rs National Library Week, whose objective is a “beiter-read, 

-informed America,” in cooperation with the American Library Association 
and with the support of 30 other national organizations. April 3-9, 1960 has 
been selected as National Library Week. 


NEW DOCUMENTARY TV SERIES 
The continuation of a pioneer effort in the use of commercial television as 
a teaching resource has been announced by Dr. J. Cloyd Miller, President of 
New Mexico Western College, and Chairman of the Advisory Council for the 
John Gunther's High Road Teacher Awards m 
A new documentary television series, John Gunther's High Road, sponsored 
by the Ralston Purina Company over the American Broadcasting Company 
Television Network, succeeds Bold Journey—the television series used last year 
as classroom enrichment materiel by more than 100,000 teachers and four 
million students. Teachers’ guides for John Gunther's High Road are available 
to educators interested in using the series as a teaching aid. These guides may 
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Educatwnal, colorful 
GOLDEN NATURE GUIDES 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 
For grades 5 through High School 





These exciting, widely-used nature study guides are prepared 
under the expert direction of Dr. Herbert S. Zim and provide 
excellent curriculum resource material. They are all beauti- 
fully illustrated in full color by nature artists. The concise 
text also accompanies varied graphs, maps and keys. 

Net price $1.89, each 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

A Guide to the Evergreen Play- 
ground 

BIRDS 

Most Familiar American Birds 


FISHES 
American Fresh and Salt Water 
Species 


FLOWERS 

Familiar American Wildflowers 
INSECTS 

Familiar American Insects 
MAMMALS 

Familiar American Species 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

The Amateur’s Guide to Better Pic- 
tures 


REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS 
Familiar American Species 


ROCKS AND MINERALS 
Minerals, Gems, Ores and Rocks 
SEASHORES 


Shells, Sea Pl. 
Other Natural 
American Coasts 


Shore Birds and 
‘eatures of the 


STARS 

The Constellati Sun, Moon, 
Planets and other Features of the 
Heavens 


TREES 

Familiar American Trees 
WEATHER 

Phenomena & Forecasting 
ZOOLOGY 

THE AMERICAN SOUTHEAST 


THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST 
A Guide to the Wide-open Spaces 





Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding 
and the new 20-page brochure of Golden Science Books for Curriculum 
Resource Material. If you are not acquainted with these books you may 


order any or all of them on approval. 


Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
Publisher of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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be obtained by writing the Ralston TV-Education Department, Post Office Box 
487, New York 23, New York. 

A Teacher Awards Program in cooperation with the National Education 
Association is again sponsored by Ralston Purina to recognize outstanding 
teachers who use John Gunther's High Road to increase students’ under- 
standing of other people and places, and who wish to widen their educational 
background through travel. Eighty-two travel awards, planned and arranged 
by the Division of Travel Service of the NEA, include a trip around the world, 
and trips to Russia, Western Europe, Mexico, Hawaii, Alaska, and points of 
historical interest in the continental United States. Also 300 subscriptions to a 
national travel magazine will be awarded. 


HISTORICAL DRAMA ON TV 

A new dramatic series consisting of six Sunday specials on American 
historical figures and eras is being presented on NBC-TV this fall by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States. Entitled, Our American 
Heritage, the one-hour original dramas to be seen from 8-9 p.m., EST, in color, 
began eT~ * October 18th. It was entitled, “Divided We Stand,” a drama 
treating a little known but important incident in the career of Thomas Jefferson, 
our first Secretary of State. Ralph Bellamy starred as Jefferson with Arthur 
Kennedy portraying Alexander Hamilton, his bitter political opponent. This 
marked an impressive step forward in the treatment of cultural and educational 
television. 

Six vital periods in our nation’s will be dramatized through the treatment 
of significant events in the lives of six great Americans, Thomas Jefferson (Oct. 
18); Eli Whitney (Nov. 22); John Charles Fremont (Jan. 24); Ulysses S. 
Grant (Feb. 21); Oliver Wendell Holmes (March 20); and Andrew i 
(April 10). Chosen from a variety of fields, these figures have in common t 
fact that their influence was not only felt in their times, but also comprise a 
permanent contribution to America’s heritage. 


SEX EDUCATION SERIES 


The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
‘ a department of the NEA, in cooperation with the American Medical Associa- 
tion, has prepared a series of five pamphlets on sex education. These have 
been prepared by Marion O. Lerrigo and Helen Southard for different age 
levels. Each is written in the language of the age group for which it is intended. 
Two pamphlets, one entitled Parents’ Privilege (47 pages), and the other, 
Facts Aren't Enough (72 pages) are for the parents of young children while 
the other three have been prepared for the youths themselves. These are: 
A Story About You (43 pages, approximate age range 9 to 12 years); Finding 
Yourself (51 pages, junior high-school level); and Learning About Love (47 
pages, senior high-school and college levels). These five pamphlets are avail- 
able at $2.25 per set from the American Association of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL USES TAPE RECORDINGS IN 
FRENCH AND SPANISH 
Faster, more efficient ways to teach French and Spanish have been intro- 
duced to students in New Castle, Delaware, where Magnetic Recording 
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Industries recently installed a 30-student language laboratory in the George 
Read Junior High School. Under the method of instruction 

MRI, every student learns from his own tape recording at a pace suited to his 
personal aptitude. By recording instruction, the tea is able to act as a - 


private tutor” for each student. Constant repetition, so necessary in every. 
learning situation, is thus made practical. Each MRI student station is a 
ship-shape booth containing a magnetic tape recorder, earphones, and a 

hone. The class is controlled from a master console operated by the 
instructor. Descriptive literature about MRI Language Laboratory teachin 
is available from Magnetic Recording Industries, 126 Fifth Avenue, New Yor! 
al, N:Y. 


A LONGER SCHOOL DAY 

Johnny-Stay-Lately is a familiar sight in school nowadays. And it’s not 
because he’s been t after class” for some misdemeanor. In many places, 
the school day itself has been lengthened to squeeze in more learning time 
for Johnny and his classmates. In Gorham, Maine, for example, 380 high-school 
students will be spending 92 more minutes per day in school—and taking 
brand new courses in such subjects as earth science, world geography, business 
economics. Bellefontaine, Ohio, has lengthened its high-school day by one 
to get in more advanced work in algebra and lots of English composi- 

tion. Wilmington, Delaware, is doing the same thing and, in Pittsburgh, even 
the elementary-school students are putting in extra class time. They used to 
be 9 o'clock scholars. This year, they're starting the school day at 8:40 a.m. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Reference Materials for School Libraries, Grades 1-12, issued by the De- 
t of Public Instruction in North Carolina, describes recommended 
reference materials including dictionaries, opedias, yearbooks, directories, 
handbooks, indexes, bibliographies, reer manuals, atlases, and many 
individual volumes on varied subjects. This publication, prepared in response 
to many requests, is oh to serve as a guide to principals, teachers, and 
librarians in selecting and using reference materials in North Carolina schools. 
The approximately 700 titles listed in the bulletin are arranged by subjects 
according to the Dewey Decimal classification system. Within each subject 
area titles on ing levels of difficulty are included in order to meet the 
needs of boys a girls in grades 1-12. The opening chapter discusses prin- 
ciples guiding the selection, organization, and use of reference materials and 
gives suggestions for teaching reference and research skills. An author-title 
index a directory of publi are included. One copy was distributed 
free of charge to each North Carolina school. Other copies are available from 
the Division of Publications in Raleigh at 50 cents per copy. 


AWARDS PROGRAM FOR “ACTION IN EDUCATION” 

The National Education Association is helping to sponsor a new program 
of awards for “Action in Education” this youn Gi will give nati recog- 
nition to communities—groups or individuals—who have acted to improve local 
education. Sponsored by Better Homes and Gardens magazine in cooperation 
with NEA and the National School Boards Association, the awards will be 

annually as examples and incentives for better educational p ‘ 
ues will be given to the winners and thelr achievements will be pablicieed 
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nationally. The first awards will be for programs initiated before next May 15, 
with some tangible results achieved by ‘that time. 

Typical projects which may be submitted for consideration would be methods 
of obtaining top quality teachers, improved school physical facilities, financial 
aid to education, new or improved teaching methods and curriculum or projects 
to aid in rehabilitation and education of retarded or otherwise handicapped 
children. Entry forms may be obtained by writing Action in Education Awards 
Editor, Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 


FOR THE ENGLISH TEACHER 


The National Council of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth Street, 
Champaign, Illinois, has just released a new teaching aid, entitled Tools for 
Teaching English for 1959-60. This 16-page publication is available without 
charge. This lists reading lists, books, pamphlets, portfolios, materials for 
student uses, special issues, reprints, filmstrips, recordings, etc. These may 
all be ordered direct from the National Council of Teachers of English. 
Special discounts are available to NCTE members, but others may order at the 
regular catalog listed price. 


EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


Russian youngsters are now being educated under a new plan desi to 
bring the schools “closer to life’—a plan which sounds suspiciously like “life 
adjustment” which has taken such a pasting from certain critics of American 
education in the last few years. A New York Times correspondent reports from 
Moscow that children in the first three grades are now taking two to four 
hours weekly of “labor teaching” and “socially useful work.” This means they 
help sweep the classrooms, tend flowerpots, model with clay, and so on. Fifth- 
grade pupils are now required to devote five hours a week to such activities as 
shop, sewing, and housekeeping—along with some stiff academic subjects. 
In the upper grades when the reorganization gets into full swing—a process 
expected to take five years—one third of the instruction time will be devoted 
to shopwork and practical experience in farms and factories. 


WANT TO TEACH ABROAD? 


A teacher’s certificate nowadays is a real magic carpet. It can be a passport 
to far away places for those with an urge for travel and adventure. Each year, 
under the International Exchange Program, there are teaching jobs open in 
some 50 foreign lands from Peru to Pakistan. Three years of teaching 
experience and a bachelor’s degree are prerequisites, and it helps if the teacher 
has some facility in the language of the host country. Details are available 
from the U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


CLASSROOM TEACHER NOW PAID $4,775 ON AVERAGE 

Estimated average salary of classroom teachers in public schools for 1958-59 
ranged from $6400 in Alaska to $3,070 in Mississippi, according to a document 
by the NEA’s Research Division entitled Rankings of the States. Estimated 
average for 49 states was $4,775. Estimated average salary of instructional 
staffs in public schools during the same period ranged from $6500 in Alaska to 
$3200 in Mississippi, with an average of $4,935 for 49 states. Estimated 
average increase for 49 states was 4.6 per cent over 1957-58.—-NEA News. 
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STUDY MATERIALS ON ASIA 

A revised experimental packet of materials on the countries of South Asia 
has been assembled by the Asia Society, Inc., 112 East 64th St., New York 
21, N. Y., as one of its activities to encourage opportunities for the study of 
Asia in American schools. This packet contains a selection of materials which 
are attractive, interesting, reasonably up-to-date, and objective. Principal 
emphasis in yt has been placed on maps and audio-visual materials 
because of the difficulty of providing, in a packet such as this, adequate back- 
ground reading material. 


SLIDES ON THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


A new series of 35mm color slides on the St. Lawrence seaway has been 
produced by Meston’s Travels, Inc., 2801 N. Piedras St., El Paso, Texas. 
The new slides show the canals, locks, the river, and ships in transit. Of 

interest are the eight slides of the official dedication of the seaway and 
four additional slides of the H. M. S. Britania at the dedication. Twenty-six 
packages of four slides each, are available, in addition to earlier slides of the 
Thousand Island area and of cities along the St. Lawrence. 


PLASTICS FOR SCHOOLS 

A school building made of plastics, which can be expanded, converted to 
new needs, and even taken apart, moved to a different site, and quickly 
reassembled, has been designed at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The new concept in school construction has been announced by M.LT.’s 
Department of Architecture. For the past two years, a project staff headed b 
Assistant Professor Marvin E. Goody has been studying plastic structural cae | 
wich panels for construction purposes. In prt 1958, to illustrate the 
application of sandwich panels, a detailed design for an elementary school 
was started. The school is constructed of load-bearing sandwich panels made 
of age reg outer skins bonded to a core of plastic foam. The skins bear 
most of the load. The core stabilizes the outer skins, prevents them from 
buckling under stress, and is used as insulation. A sandwich panel eight feet 
square weighs only 250 pounds, about one tenth the weight of a comparable 
concrete shell. 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE SERIES 


Three texts in the Russian language, Russian: A Modern Primer, Soviet 
Prose: A Reader, and Soviet Science W a by Ronald Hingley, 
ewer ya | Lecturer in Russian at Oxford, wi released in Mentor paper- 
bound editions early in 1960, by the New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., 501 Ma Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. The three volumes are 
a result of courses developed by Mr. Hingley, acting as Director of Studies of 
the British Joint Armed Services Language Course, and a staff of twenty, 
for the Third Programme of the B.B.C. Published simultaneously in England 
by Allen and Unwin, the books will be released in hardcovers in the United 
States by the Pitman Publishing Company. 


NEW JERSEY HIGH-SCHOOL EQUIVALENT CERTIFICATE 
An additional opportunity for residents of New Jersey to qualify tor the 
State High-School Equivalent Certificate is now available. Servicemen and 
women, and veterans, who have already taken the Tests of General Educational 
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A Teacher's Professional Guide 


by NOLAN C. KEARNEY, 
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Education as a Profession 


by MYRON LIEBERMAN, 
Education Research Council 
of Greater Cleveland 








THIS BOOK GIVES STEP-BY-STEP ASSIST- 
ance to the teacher in achieving success 
with a democratically operating group 
of pupils. It is a “‘How-To-Do-It"’ book 
which: points out how to activate a 
class that is to function democratically 
. .. pictures how pupils in action learn 
the skills of democratic living . . . pro- 
vides suggestions for helping pupils 
learn how to work in small groups and 
how to establish class goals . . . places 
emphasis on how good working rela- 
tions can be established with parents. 


480 pp. Pub. 1959 Text price $5.75 


ACCURATELY DEPICTING THE TEACHER'S 
world, this book offers sensible and 
workable answers to the many pro- 
fessional and personal problems which 
today's teacher faces. Written to help 
them improve their standing in the 
community, this handbook discusses 
such important topics as—how to 
qualify for, and land, a better position, 
how to fit smoothly into a new teaching 
position, how to co-operate more fully 
with supervisors, principals, and offi- 
cials in the educational hierarchy. Also 
covered are teachers’ salaries, tenure, 
and their legal and civil rights. 


358 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $5.95 


PROVIDING A MUCH-NEEDBD CRITICAL 
analysis of Education as a profession, 
this text raises and evaluates the 
various points of view on the problems 
and implications—psychological, legal, 
administrative and organizational— 
arising from professionalization. Dis- 
cusses such vital areas as certification, 
autonomy, professional associations, 
salaries and ethics. 
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Development, published by the American Council on Education, may apply for 
chis certificate. Starting September 1, 1959, any individual who is twenty years 
of age or over may make application to take the G.E.D. Tests. This new 
program was approved at the May meeting of the New Jersey State Board of 
Education, upon the recommendation of Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Frederick M. Raubinger. 


EDUCATOR’S AWARD 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 416 West 12th Street, Austin, Texas, 
announces the Educator’s Award of $1,000 to be given for the most significant 
contribution to education written by a woman between April 1, 1958, and 
April 1, 1960. This is the eighth award offered by the Society. The first 
one, given in 1946, was won by Dorothy Canfield F isher for Our Young Folks. 
Among the authors receiving the Award have been Louise Hall Tharp for 
The Peabody Sisters of Salem; Agnes Meyer for Out of These Roots; and Kate 
Hevner for Educating Women for a Changing World. 


The Award for the current biennium will be announced at the International 
Convention of the Delta Kappa Gamma Society in Bal Harbour, Florida, 
August 1960. By offering this prize, the Society hopes to encourage the high 
type of writing in the educational field which has been stimulated through 
awards for contributions in the arts and sciences. Books must have been pub- 
lished prior to April 1, 1960, in order to be considered for competition. They 
may be submitted immediately to Panel members whose addresses are included 
in the list of rules governing the Award. 


HIGH-SCHOOL MATH CHANGING 


Seven major research projects in the field of high-school mathematics will 
lead to sweeping changes in methods of teaching and learning the subject in 
the very near future. Dr. Maurice V. Hartung, professor of mathematics and 
education at the University of Chicago, said high-school mathematics is 
currently undergoing more scrutiny than any other subject in the curriculum. 
Costs of the research, he added, total “well over $1 million.” Dr. Hartung 
states, “The aim of each of the various research projects is to review the 
existing high-school mathematics curriculum and make recommendations for 
its modernization and improvement.” 

The new Hartung-Van Engen program, covering the first six elementary 
grades, is already in use in hundreds of schools throughout the country. The 
program teaches the basic principles of mathematics in the lower grades. Dr. 
Hartung listed these important developments in the high-school field: 

—The Commission on Mathematics of the College Entrance Examination 
Board recently issued its report advocating drastic revision of the high-school 
program. 

—The School Mathematics Study Group, set up by the mathematics depart- 
ment of Yale University and supported by the National Science Foundation, is 
te EI. a basic program and sample classroom units for grades 7 to 12, as 
well as training teachers in the new courses. 

—The University of Maryland Mathematics Project is testing a new 7th- and 
8th-grade program which includes a great deal of algebra and modern 
mathematics. 
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—The Secondary-School Curriculum Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics is making a four-year study of the high-school cur- 
riculum. A final report will be made in 1962. 


—The University of Illinois’ Committee on School Mathematics piloted pro- 
grams in 45 high schools last year. 

—The National Education Association's “Project on the Academically 
Talented Student” has reported that better students can progress from algebra 
in the seventh grade to symbolic logic and other college subjects in the senior 
year of high I. The report urged schools to provide more mathematics 
in the lower grades, leaving high school for “depth” study of mathematics 
in elective courses. 


—The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has published a 
which recommends a new curriculum sequence in junior and senior 
high-school mathematics and science. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH RADIOISOTOPES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Atomic Energy Commission has published a booklet to assist high- 
school teachers in providing demonstrations or experiments with radioisotopes. 
Teaching with Radioisotopes, a 60-page booklet, was edited by H. A. Miner of 
West Springfield (Massachusetts) High School, R. W. Shackleton of Andrew 
Warde (Fairfield, Connecticut) High School, and Fletcher Watson of Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. It contains suggestions for sixteen experiments 
in physics, chemistry, and biology, using easily obtainable radioisotopes. 
Teachers who want to give their students some laboratory work in radio- 
activity can make a good start by reading this booklet. Copies may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. at 40 cents each. 


U. S. PARTICIPATION IN WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 


World Refugee Year which extends from July 1, 1959-June 30, 1960, was 
adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations on December 5, 1958, 
following the presentation of a draft resolution sponsored by the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and eight other governments. To date, at least 55 nations 
have notified United Nations of their intention to participate in World 
Refugee Year. The President of the United States has issued a proclamation 
urging all our citizens to participate in this project. The United States Com- 
mittee for Refugees, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York, has 

considerable material that is available free. Schools interested in 
participating should write to the Committee for this material. 

The World Refugee Year offers the United States an oe to exert its 
leadership in advancing permanent solutions of some of the most troubling 

of our time. Unsolved refugee problems, while international in scope, 

seg serious humanitarian and economic implications for the swe States. 

of large numbers of refugees in any country contributes to its 

instability and Bs deren drain on is fs ease Refugee questions also 

impinge on consideration of U. S. appropriations for economic and military 
assistance to other nations. 
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The KEYSTONE / Standard Overhead Projector 
is available f for purchase under the 


National Defense 
Education Act 


The Keystone Standard Overhead Projector is 
designed for the projection of Standard (3\" x 4”) 
Lantern Slides, Polaroid Slides, and Handmade Lantern 
Slides or, with appropriate accessories Tachistoslides 
(4” x 7°), 2” or 234" Slides, Strip Film, and Micro- 
scopic Slides. 

It is useful— 

In the Science Category with appropriate units of 
slides in Physics, Biology, General Science, Health, 
Hygiene, Physiography, and Elementary Science. 

In the Mathematics Category in teaching Number 
Combinations tachistoscopically; Solid Geometry with 
Stereograms. 

In the Modern Languages Category in teaching 
French and Spanish with Tachistoscopic Units. 

Write for Further Information or a Demonstration by our Local Representative. 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids 
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PROJECT WORKBOOK 


260 Projects: 
e Stimulate independent 
thinking 


e Make classroom work 
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eine’ Sens Materials, Testing ° een ee ae 
and Training Devices, and Teach- 
ing Aids Information. School Price 57¢ 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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LOW-COST PROFESSIONAL TAPE DUPLICATOR 

A budget-priced professional tape duplicator capable of pegs 150 
perfect copies in a single eight-hour day is being introd by Magnetic 
Recording Industries, New York. Utilizing the common, horizontal mandrel 
principle, the only method presently known for obtaining production-quality 
tape recordings with nontechnical personnel, the Model 10 MRI Tape Dupli- 
cator makes high- duplicate copies simultaneously. The Model 10 
was specifically designed for educational uses, recording studios, and other 
industrial and professional applications. 

The newest electronic designs are incorporated in Model 10’s amplifier, 
including all-solid-state rectifiers. The preamplifier is all-transistorized. The 
standard unit can be easily loaded with up to 3600 feet of tape at one time. 
Any RETMA standard reels can be used on the takeup side. Additional 
information may be obtained from Magnetic Recording Industries, 126 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11. 


CITY-SPONSORED SCHOLARSHIPS 


Academically able students of Fall River, Massachusetts, who lack money to 
go to college, find help in a city-sponsored scholarship fund, writes Public 
Affairs Editor Margaret Hickey in the tember Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Financed by $1 contributions of club members and factory workers—many 
with little formal education—the loan fund distributed $8,000 among 48 young 
people for the 1959-60 college year. This unique fund began in a city many 
considered “too poor” to give money. Fall River has an average annual wage 
of slightly above $3,000. The average production worker takes home almost 
$20 less weekly than the average Massachusetts production worker. “We spend 
our time these days ye: to industry and foundations and government for 
support of education,” school superintendent William Lynch says. “The 
important thing about this scholarship foundation is that it shows the poor 

rson that his dollar can help, too.” Youngsters pay back their scholarship 

after college at the rate of 10 per cent annually. This, the scholarship 
— believes, is character building and insurance for the continuation of 
nd. 


SCIENCE WORLD—A NEW MAGAZINE 


The first edition of Science Worid under the imprint of Scholastic Magazine 
was published last September. The bi-weekly classroom science magazine, 
formerly published by Street and Smith, was acquired by Scholastic Magazines 
last summer. M. R. Robinson, publisher of Scholastic Magazines, announced 
that the new Science World will be oriented to the requirements of the science 
curriculum for grades 7-12. It will feature articles, science news, biography, 
and classroom and individual projects in the fields of general science, biology, 
chemistry, and physics. A signal feature of the magazine will be a four-page 
section in every issue: “Tomorrow’s Scientists.” Formerly published by 
National Science Teachers Association of the National Education Association, 
“Tomorrow’s Scientists” now becomes of the regular contents of Science 
World by special arrangement with NSTA. The section will provide project 
material for students on the Future Scientists Competition of the 
National Science Teachers Association. 
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Excellent additions to any speech program 


SPEECH FOR ALL 


Newly revised by Edward E. 
Markert, this lively text puts its 
emphasis on preparing the student 
to speak frequently and easily before 
an audience. Speech for All is divided 
into three main topics—the essen- 
tials of preparing and presenting a 
successful speech; critical thinking 
and false reasoning; and a section 
that includes such subjects as par- 
liamentary procedure, radio and 
television, and a chapter on common 


speech handicaps. 


Boston 
Atlanta 





ALPHA RECORDS 


Master Recordings in English Litera- 
ture is a group of four 334% RPM 
records, offering a widely representa- 
tive anthology of spoken poetry 
from Shakespeare to the present. 
Including among its readers such 
prominent figures as Felix Aylmer, 
Dylan Thomas, and C. Day Lewis, 
these recordings offer unsurpassed 
examples of dramatic presentation 
for young students of speech to 
emulate in their work. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Chicago 


Dallas San Francisco 





Now Ready 
ALCORN - LINLEY 


the curriculum in context. 


Chicago . Boston . 





Issues in Curriculum Development 
Offers a broad cross-section of contemporary, critical thinking about 


Based on a survey of recent articles in the field selected for their 
usefulness, significance, timeliness, insight, and readability. 


Suitable as a basic text or as a supplementary reader. 


Already widely used— SMITH -STANLEY-SHORES 
Fundamentals of Curriculum Development 
REVISED EDITION 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Atlanta + 


Dallas + Berkeley 
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Science World is sold in both student and teacher editions. The student 
edition is $1.50 a year. The teacher edition is $2.00 per year or is free with a 
class order of ten or more subscriptions to Science World. In addition to 
Science World, Scholastic Magazines publishes six weekly and two monthly 
magazines for students, plus three magazines for teachers. 


50TH ANNIVERSARY OF BOY SCOUTS—1960 

On February 8, 1960, the Boys Scouts of America will be 50 years old. 
Scouting’s Golden Jubilee Year will be a year-long celebration Sd 
several great national events and by countless local celebrations. At this 
century mark, there will be more than five million Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, 

, and adult leaders enrolled, By the end of 1960, more than 
33,500,000 different persons will have beev affiliated with the Boy Scouts of 
America since 1910. 

Scout Week in 1960 will be observed February 7 to 13 in every 
Pir n tens in the United States, its territories, and where prded orm Aare 
reside abroad. A special observance will be held in Washington, D. C., where 
the movement was incorporated. 

A selected Scout or Explorer from each state and territory will participate 
tn ectivitien | with high dlcials .tepesesating all. benaches 6 as Mabe! 
anna mab mereapbeaae eae pen grape ate 

nation’s 130,000 or more Cub Scout packs, Boy Scout troops, and Explorer 
units. At other Golden Anniversary observances at state capitols, city halls, 
and civic centers, authorities will be recognized for their help in making 
Scouting available to youth. On a regional, state-wide, or section basis will be 
Boy Scout junior leaders’ conferences, Explorer conclaves, and conferences of 
Scouters. Scouts will decorate graves of patriots who built America, including 
said Sinead Saveting spthundiby and teedlly. 

A nationwide television network broadcast is planned for Boy Scout Week 
during which open house unit programs will be held. At that time everyone 
in Scouting will rededicate himself to the Scout Oath and Law. ton 
chy ex tegen go neepiaerenneshr bee ioe sn agi pps roi ly 
and locally, stories about prominent Americans who were once Scouts, and 
recognize oldest units and veteran leaders. 

The 50th Annual Meeting of the National Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
will be held in Washington, D. C., June 1, 2, 3, and 4 at the Shoreham and 
the Sheraton Park Hotels. While essentially a gathering of adult leaders 


the 
of the movement, Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, and Explorers will be on the pro- 
gram of this jubilee meeting. 














